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HEN the Spaniards dis- 
covered America they were 
astonished to find the In- 
dians cultivating a kind of 
corn entirely unknown in 
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Europe. This the English came to call 


Indian corn, as distinct from wheat, rye, 
barley, and other grains, all of which 





were also known as corn. In fact, even 
today “corn” to the average English- 
man means one of these grains, while to 
the American it signifies only maize, a 
name which has been derived from the 
terms used by various Indian tribes. 
The use of maize seems to have begun 
) somewhere in Central or South America. 
The legends among the Indians of these 
districts specify it as one of the gifts 
made by the gods to man soon after the 
beginning of the world. 
The cultivation of maize among the 
Incas of Peru and the Aztecs of Mexico 
had already reached a noteworthy stage 
= of improvement at the time of the con- 
} quest of those kingdoms by the Span- 

iards. Irrigation was commonly employed 
| by both the Incas and Aztecs. The lat- 
ter had also developed a unique method 
of raising maize on islands artificially 
formed of weeds, and floating on the 
lakes at Mexico City. This was probably 
at first a war measure adopted by the 
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MILLING AMONG THE AMERICAN INDIANS 


NOTH.—The earlier articles in this series appeared in The Northwestern Miller during 


the spring of 1922, as follows: 


March 15, The Earliest Records; 


March 22, The Age of 


Pounding and Rubbing; March 29 and April 5, The Roman Period; April 12, The Medieval 
Period; April 19, In the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 


Aztecs in order to render it unnecessary 
for them to go beyond the stronghold of 
their plateau to raise their food. 

In making maize into meal, the Aztecs, 
although they used the mortar and pestle 
for other purposes, seem to have pre- 
ferred rubbing it on saddle stones, These 
consisted of a long, slightly convex bot- 
tom stone, and a semicylindrical rubbing 
stone long enough to extend across the 
lower stone from side to side. It is re- 
markable that the Aztecs and Incas as 
well as the Central American Indians 
thus employed mealing stones which were 
practically identical in form with those 
used at the dawn of civilization by the 
Egyptians, and in fact generally by the 
peasants of the Mediterranean countries 
until the invention of the revolving quern 
about 200 B.C., and even, in scattered lo- 
calities, for more than a thousand years 
afterwards. 

An Aztec manuscript miniature rough- 
ly sketches a woman training her little 
daughter in the making of bread and 
cakes. This gives an unsatisfactory view 
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Breadstuffs Utensils Among the Zuni Indians 


of the milling and grinding process, but 
nevertheless suggests both the upper and 
lower stones as well as the product being 
crushed. The same stones were used for 
grinding chocolate beans, which were fre- 
quently mixed with the corn meal to 
vary the flavor. In one of the pictures 
accompanying this article, four small 


bags containing these are represented, 
which suggests this double operation. 
A better picture of the process is in- 








cluded in the “History of the New 
World” written in Spanish by Girolamo 
Benzoni, who travelled in the western 
hemisphere between’ 1541 and 1556. His 
account of agriculture in Central Amer- 
ica runs as follows: “The grain of these 
people is commonly called maize, and 
came from La Espanola, which island 
was fitst discovered by the Christians; 
. . . They do not prepare the earth for 
sowing their grain, but making a small 
hole they put in three or four grains, 
and covering it over suffices; each stem 
produces three or four ears, containing 
about a hundred grains each. The stems 
of the maize are taller than a man, and 
in some provinces they harvest twice 
a year.” 

Benzoni describes the method of grind- 
ing and bread making in these words: 


“The women (molandaie) who grind it 
wet a quantity of this grain the previous 
evening with cold water, and in the 
morning they gradually triturate it be- 
tween two stones. Some stand up to it, 
others kneel on the ground; nor do they 
care if any hairs fall into it, or even 
some pidocchi. When they have made 
a mass by sprinkling in water with the 
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hand, they shape it into little loaves, 
either long or round, and putting them 
into some leaves of reeds, with as little 
water as possible, they cook them. This 
is the common people’s bread; it lasts 
two days, and then mildews. 

“The chief’s bread is made in the fol- 
lowing way: after soaking and triturat- 
ing the corn between two stones, the 
molandaie wash it with hot water and 
pick out the husk, leaving only the flour, 
which they grind as much as they can 
and then shape it into small cakes. These 
are cooked in a round pipkin, applying 
fire under them by degrees. There is 
great trouble in making this bread, and 
it is not good but when fresh, and not 



































Early Zuni Ovens 


very good then nor when cold; indeed, 
maize is not good either hot or cold. 

“Travelling in uninhabited districts, 
and with necessity for my guide, I 
learned to grind it, in order not to eat 
it raw or roasted. On account of its 
great hardness the grinding is very se- 
vere work, and when I had but little 
maize I did not pick out the husks as 
the chief’s people do, nor did grinding it 
fine suit my arms, that were very thin 
and weak.” 

The illustration which has already been 
referred to demonstrates the method of 
grinding very clearly. ‘Both stones are 
almost exactly the shape of the old 
Egyptian and other ancient saddle 
stones. The lower stone has short legs 
at one end to give it a slant, and some 
specimens from that country have legs 


(Continued on page 156.) 
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“Well, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
- Mills, “the guv’ment's layin’ down on me to tell how much 
it costs to make flour an ’ shipstuff on the night run, an’ did 
I make any money last year an’ why, an’ does it make any 
, difference ef I use water power, an how have I come out 

__- guessin’ the wheat market, an’ was youngé Bill 
] Fetchit born in the light or the dark of the 
| moon, an’ do I go to the pitcher 
oe fa ® hows, an’ am I a Democrat, an’ 
{the Lord knows what else. | aint 
== allowin’ to get. ugly with the 
ie guv'ment, but I’ve looked their 
“aa duestions over right careful an’ danged 


ef it don’ t seem about the only thing 
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S WY I can do is jes’ say ‘yes’ an ’ kind of hope 
a A that they'll allow for my bein’ old an’ not very 
| smart an’ maybe not wuth the trouble of puttin’ in jail.” 








FAMILY AFFAIRS 


For twenty-six years it has been the 
custom of The Northwestern Miller to 
) bring the members of its staff annually 
» together at its home office for a confer- 
ence and reunion. This usually occurs 
Jin January, in order that the history of 
the business for the previous year may 
be reviewed and plans for the coming 
twelvemonth be considered and discussed. 

These proceedings culminate in the an- 
nual dinner to the staff, which is the event 
of the year in the intimate annals of the 
institution. To this a number of outside 
guests are usually invited. This year, 
however, the honor and pleasure of thus 
meeting its friends have been deferred 
to a later date, when the celebration of 


» its Fiftieth Year of existence will give 


more appropriate occasion for their pres- 
ence, and the staff dinner will be partici- 
pated in exclusively by those in the serv- 
ice of the publication. 

Many of these come long distances in 
order to make their reports and take 
) part in the proceedings. It is a matter 
of common knowledge in the trade, and 
therefore need not be considered private, 
that nearly all the members of its staff 
are also stockholders. This came about 
through an arrangement made just ten 
years ago, by which the more important 
employees of the publication, who cared 
to assume the necessary responsibility, be- 
came, under favorable terms, sharers in 
the enterprise and acquired a consider- 
able portion of its stock. 





Thus The Northwestern Miller is, to a 


degree somewhat unusual among publica- 
tions, a co-operative undertaking, of 
which no one man, or one interest, owns 
control. Its ownership rests with those 
who are actively engaged in producing it 
and administering its affairs. 
Voluntarily entered into as a measure 
of just distribution of earnings by the 
previous owner of the majority of the 
stock, this arrangement has worked out 
satisfactorily, both to the company and 
the members of the staff participating in 
the distribution. While similar plans 
adopted by other corporations have some- 
times proved to be of questionable value, 
in the case of The Northwestern Miller 
the method has resulted in giving to those 
engaged in developing the business a 
direct and vital interest in its success, 
and has brought about no lack of co- 


hesiveness or continuity in the direction 
of its business. 

Both as stockholders and as active 
members of its organization many of 
those present attend this annual confer- 
ence; others, later admitted to the service, 
do not participate in its corporate pro- 
ceedings, but all are imbued with the 
spirit of the occasion and the fundamen- 
tal principles of the undertaking. 

Tomorrow, therefore, will find all the 
branch managers of The Northwestern 
Miller, with the exception of its Euro- 
pean representative, Mr. Raikes, who 
plans to be present at the birthday cele- 
bration later in the year, once again 
under the friendly roof-tree of the parent 
office, and if this and the succeeding issue 
of The Northwestern Miller should ex- 
hibit evidences of laxity in detail, the 
indulgence of the kindly reader is asked 
for the interruption to the regular rou- 
tine, inevitable when visitors are present. 

This is all quite immaterial to the due, 
staid and proper course of business; it 
has, properly speaking, nothing to do with 
the trade at large, and no rightful place 
in these columns, occupying space that 
should be filled by more serious and wide- 
ly important matters. Probably an apol- 
ogy is justly due for its interjection— 
and yet there seems to exist between most 
of the readers of this publication and its 
staff a certain relation, or at least the 
writer of this believes it to exist, and the 
belief is always inspiring and encourag- 
ing to him, which is quite different from 
that which ordinarily obtains between 
those who make up periodicals and those 
who read them; something closer, more 
intimate and far more friendly. 

This relation goes back a great many 
years in a great many cases. It is old- 
fashioned in its personal connection; 
something similar to that which used to 
exist, in the simpler days, between the 
editor and his old subscribers. It is based 
on mutual confidence and good will. It 
has survived, in the passage of time and 
the conflict of opposing opinions, the 
vicissitudes of possible estrangement, and 
has become firm-rooted and as near im- 
perishable as any human relation can 
well be. It is a thing which the consci- 
entious editor comes to prize as about his 
most tangible and valued asset as the 
years go by; the feeling that there are a 
number of good, straight people who, 


having read him for a long time, are 
firmly convinced that he can be relied 
upon to tell the truth as he sees it, and, 
although they cannot always agree with 
him, both being human, yet they know 
that, to the limit of his ability, he will 
be steadfast to his honest convictions. 

It is a fine relation; one worth striving 
for and, once attained, fast holding to. 
Unfortunately it is none too common in 
these days, yet not altogether unknown. 
As it runs back and forth between those 
who read this publication and those who 
serve it, it is made stronger by many 
incidents of mutual good will, by many 
a pleasant word and cordial reassurance. 
If this be true (and even if it be purely 
fanciful, it remains still a fiction more 
worthy than fact), then the reader will 
smile indulgently at the idea of an apol- 
ogy being needed, and, considering him- 
self a member of the family, in a larger 
sense, he will not be displeased to learn 
of these purely family affairs. 





PREPARING THE BAIT 


Some years ago a prominent miller, on 
being asked what he regarded as the 
most important qualification for a suc- 
cessful flour salesman, replied: “Enough 
push to sell flour in February.” Almost 
every year there is active flour buying in 
the fall; often there is considerable busi- 
ness in the spring as the immediately 
available wheat supply dwindles; in the 
summer, until the new crop comes in, the 
mills are nowhere pushing their sales, but 
the winter months are always the prob- 
lem. Each miller wants to keep his plant 
running as busily as possible, and yet, 
when he surveys the record of the autumn 
sales and shipments, he knows that the 
total amount of flour remaining to be 
bought before spring is by no means large 
enough to satisfy everybody, and that, 
in consequence, a good many mills are 
bound to get very little new business. 

As a result of this annually recurrent 
state of things, the winter months are 
the open season for the exercise of sell- 
ing ingenuity. The miller who has done 
a fine business during the fall believes 
that, with a little extra effort, he can pro- 
long the prosperous season; the one 
whose autumn business has been unsatis- 
factory hopes to bring up the average by 
selling a little more flour than usual dur- 
ing the period when buying is dull. 

The standard ways of inducing extra 
business during the winter are, of course, 
price cutting and the argument that 
wheat is certain to go higher in the 
spring. On the subject of price cutting 
there is nothing new to be said; the 
miller who clings to the belief that he 
can make a profit out of unprofitable 
sales, if only he books enough of them, 
needs to go back to school and learn ele- 
mentary arithmetic. 

Whenever Dad Fetchit, the oracle of 
the Ozarks, finds that he cannot operate 
his mill profitably, he locks the door 
behind him and goes fishing. In vain 
the experts talk to him of overhead ex- 
penses and the cost of idle machinery; 
he knows well enough that he will never 
pay his overhead out of his losses, and he 
is content to wait until there is a demand 
for Fetchit’s Pride at a price which will 
bring him a profit on every sack. His 
example, with such modifications as the 
business of commercial milling requires, 
is well worth imitating; it is cheaper in 
the end to get along with the minimum 
of winter sales than to increase their 
volume by giving money away. 

As to the familiar argument about 
wheat prices in the spring, it is just as 
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reasonable for the flour salesman to 
match pennies with the possible customer 
for the chance to make a sale. Nobody 
has the slightest authority at present for 
predicting what the wheat market will 
do in April and May. It may go up, it 
may go down, or it may remain steady, 
the last being on the whole the safest 
prediction of the three because it is the 
most noncommittal. The salesman who 
books flour orders by convincing his cus- 
tomers that they are thus escaping higher 
prices to come, runs the risk of losing 
their business altogether if his guess 
proves wrong. If he is right, they will 
take all the credit for foresight to them- 
selves; if not, they will lay all the blame 
on the salesman who led them to buy 
unwisely. 

In addition to these familiar methods 
of inducing trade, there are more subtle 
and ingenious ones, reminiscent of the 
good old days of unrestricted premium 
offers, when the charming lyric entitled 
“Oh, look at the things they are giving 
away with a half a pound of tea” had a 
popularity reflecting the vogue of the 
custom it ridiculed. The premium busi- 
ness nowadays is frowned upon, but there 
are plenty of other ways of making little 
presents which apparently increase the 
value of what the buyer is getting in re- 
turn for his money. 

Every winter a new crop of these ex- 
pedients comes to the notice of The 
Northwestern Miller. They are not in 
themselves dishonest, although at times 
they are perilously close to the border 
dividing fair from unfair trade practice. 
Often, moreover, they appear temporarily 
to have the desired result, and to stimu- 
late orders, booked at a profitable price, 
where ordinary selling methods would 
bring no business whatsoever. 

The trouble with all these attempts to 
create trade by artificial stimulants is 
that sooner or later the buyers wake up 
to the fact that they are getting less than 
they bargained for. There is such keen 
competition in flour selling that any in- 
telligent baker, flour jobber or retail 
dealer knows pretty accurately at all 
times what the different grades of flour 
are worth. If a mill can afford to pur- 
chase trade by special offers, by dona- 
tions to local charity, or by any one of 
the dozens of similar methods, the buyer 
does not have to do much figuring to dis- 
cover that either the mill can equally well 
afford to sell him flour at a lower price, 
or else the quality of the flour itself is 
by no means what is claimed for it. 

Practically all attempts to induce un- 
willing customers to buy flour which they 
do not need, no matter what method may 
be used, have the effect of creating a 
small amount of immediate business at 
the expense of a permanent connection. 
The millers who every year are least wor- 
ried by the winter decline in buying are 
the ones who have a dependable number 
of solid and regular customers, buyers 
who can be counted on. 

This winter, on account of the excep- 
tionally heavy flour output of the fall 
months, there is likely to be an unusual 
amount of selling ingenuity devoted to 
keeping business seemingly active. Some 
of it will fail dismally, while some of it 
will apparently succeed. In the end, how- 
ever, the only basis on which to sell flour 
is good quality at a fair price with satis- 
factory service, and all efforts to sell it 
in any other way, while they may tempo- 
rarily promote trade, are certain to cost 
far more than they bring in when the 
final accounts are cast up at the close 
of the business year. 
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DOING THEIR BEST 


Little by little the railroads are re- 
covering from the temporarily disastrous 
effects of the shopmen’s strike last sum- 
mer and, despite the heavy volume of 
business, each week sees the freight serv- 
ice more nearly able to handle the imme- 
diate situation. The number of locomo- 
tives and freight cars in urgent need of 
repairs is being steadily reduced and, 
while the requisitions for box cars still 
exceed the available supply each week by 
from forty to sixty thousand, this repre- 
sents an enormous improvement over 
conditions two months ago. 

The task of bettering the railroad serv- 
ice has been rendered exceedingly difficult 
by the great volume of freight waiting 
to be moved. For the week ending De- 
cember 23, for example, the number of 
cars loaded with revenue freight was 
167,986 more than in the corresponding 
week of 1921, and 186,185 more than in 
the same week two years ago. Car load- 
ings of grain and grain products during 
the week were 13,689 more than in the 
corresponding week of 1921, and 21,548 
more than in the same week of 1920. 

This heavy movement of freight, de- 
spite the interruption caused by the 
shopmen’s strike, kept up consistently 
throughout the year 1922. Complete re- 
ports covering all but the final two weeks 
of the year show that the loadings of all 
commodities except coal were fifteen per 
cent greater than in 1921, and three per 
cent greater than in 1920. Notwithstand- 
ing the coal strike in the summer, the 
total movement of coal in 1922 was only 
a little less than that of the previous 
year, owing to the abnormally heavy traf- 
fic in the autumn months. The number of 
cars loaded with grain and grain prod- 
ucts in 1922 was seven per cent greater 
than in 1921, and nearly thirty-three per 
cent greater than in 1920. 

Considering the tremendous handicap 
under which the railroads have been la- 
boring, the record for the year, and espe- 
cially for the last four months of it, is 
thoroughly creditable. It shows not only 
that the railroad managements tried con- 
scientiously to do their full share, with- 
out taking refuge, as they easily might 
have done, behind the excuse of the shop- 
men’s strike, but that they have had a 
remarkable measure of success in their 
efforts. 

Since the first of September the flour 
millers of the entire country have en- 
joyed a period of exceptional activity. 
The total flour output for the period 
was materially larger than in the corre- 
sponding months of either 1921 or 1920; 
it has, indeed, been exceeded only twice 
before, once in the record breaking year 
1919, and once in the autumn of 1917, 
when nearly half the year’s production 
was concentrated in the four autumn 
months. 

Between September 1 and December 31 
the mills ground approximately fifty-two 
million barrels of flour. For a short time 
it looked as if the rate of production 
established in September would of neces- 
sity decline because of the inability of 
the millers to secure freight cars. Vig- 
orous co-operation between the railroads 
and the millers, however, particularly in 
the matter of repairs to damaged freight 
cars, succeeded in maintaining the move- 
ment of flour, with the result that at 
present there are relatively few accumu- 
lations, flour has in general gone forward 
in accordance with shipping directions, 
and supplies at the consuming centers 
are at least normal. 

There is still, of course, plenty of room 
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for improvement, and it will doubtless 
be several months before the shortage of 
freight cars entirely ceases to handicap 
mill operation. Remembering, however, 
what the prospect seemed to be four 
months ago, the improvement has been 
far beyond all reasonable expectation. 
The complete story of what the railroads 
did to bring about this extraordinary im- 
provement has yet to be told, and all its 
details can never be fully known. Some 
day there will be published more nearly 
complete information than is now avail- 
able; meanwhile, the millers may well 
look back to the beginning of the crop 
year and, remembering the difficulties 
which then beset them, and which seemed 
likely to continue indefinitely, feel that 
they owe a great debt to the railroads of 
the United States. The position of the 
railroads with regard to the people, and 
particularly the government, is still such 
that an opportunity to repay some part 
of this debt, by exerting whatever influ- 
ence the millers possess with Congress, 
may not be long deferred. 


DEPENDABLE BUSINESS 


The Northwestern Miller,-in response 
to. a request for special information, re- 
cently compiled certain statistics cover- 
ing the monthly export shipments of 
flour and wheat from the United States 
covering a period of several years, These 
figures illustrate strikingly the advan- 
tages, from the standpoint of both rail- 
road and steamship operators, of the 
flour export trade as opposed to that in 
wheat, for the reason that the volume of 
wheat exports is so fluctuating and un- 
certain from year to year, and even 
from month to month, that there is no 
possibility of forecasting what it will 
be, whereas the export movement of flour 
is subject to relatively slight fluctuations, 
and such seasonal character as it has is 
directly to the advantage of the car- 
riers. 

During the ten years from 1913 
through 1922, the average amount of 
wheat shipped monthly from the United 
States was 14,400,000 bushels. The heav- 
iest export movement has usually been 
in August, when the exports of wheat for 
the ten years averaged 22,827,000 bushels, 
or fifty-nine per cent more than the 
normal monthly quantity. At the other 
extreme stands the average for Febru- 
ary, 9,988,000 bushels, or thirty-one per 
cent below the general monthly figure. 

Even this seasonal variation in wheat 
exports, however, cannot be counted on. 
Shipments abroad in August, normally 
the heaviest month, have ranged as low 
as 5,170,000 bushels, and in February, 
when the wheat export movement is sup- 
posedly light, they have gone as high as 
24,494,000 bushels. Wheat exports have 
been during the past ten years as small 
as 225,000 bushels, in July, 1918, and as 
heavy as 58,537,000 bushels, in August, 
1921. 

The relative stability of the flour ex- 
port trade is in striking contrast to the 
erratic movement of wheat. For the ten 
years under consideration, the average 
amount of flour shipped monthly from 
the United States was 1,446,000 barrels. 
The heaviest export movement has been 
in May, when the exports of flour for 
the ten years averaged 1,712,000 barrels, 
or eighteen per cent more than the nor- 
mal monthly quantity. In August, the 
lightest month, the average figure has 
been 1,118,000 barrels, or twenty-three 
per cent below the general monthly 
figure. 

Not only is the movement of export 





flour relatively constant throughout the 
year, but there are no such wide varia- 
tions from one year to another as mark 
the flow of export wheat. In August, 
when flour exportation has been at its 
lightest, shipments during the past decade 
have never been less than 701,000 bar- 
rels, or sixty-three per cent of the aver- 
age for the month; in May, the heaviest 
period, the maximum figure reached has 
been 3,338,000 barrels, or less than 
double the normal expectancy. 

The years taken as the basis for these 
calculations provided by far the widest 
range of conditions that the export flour 
trade has ever known. The two earliest 
years, 1913 and 1914, marked the low ebb 
of flour exportation; the years 1919 and 
1920 saw all records broken by the enor- 
mous movement of American flour 
abroad. That, even under such changing 
conditions, the export flour trade should 
have maintained such stability as it did 
furnishes clear proof that, in normal 
times, the approximate amount of flour 
to be shipped abroad from the United 
States can be safely predicted six months 
or a year in advance. 

What this means to the railroad and 
steamship companies is that they can 
estimate just how much equipment will 
be needed to move export flour at any 
time in the year. They can count on a 
definite number of cargoes without fail; 
they can be sure alike that there will be 
no sudden rush of export freight much 
of which they are unable to handle ex- 
peditiously, and that there will be no 
collapse in a movement upon which they 
rely. 

Furthermore, the railroads have the 
advantage of knowing that the export 
flour movement is almost always lightest 
at the time when they are most heavily 
burdened with the transportation of the 
new crops. Flour exports, heavy during 
the spring months, almost always decline 
in July to reach their minimum in August 
and September. Thus whatever seasonal 
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character the export flour trade PoOssesses 
is a direct benefit to the carriers, be- 
cause it reaches its peak at the time of 
year when the grain movement is at its 
lightest. 

Under such circumstances, the ten- 
dency of both railroad and steamship 
companies to favor the movement of 
wheat at the expense of flour in making 
relative freight rates seems peculiarly 
short-sighted. After all, in addition to 
the obvious and easily ascertained cos{s 
of transportation and handling freigitt, 
there are other costs, less simple to de- 
termine but none the less important, 
such as the heavy expense entailed by a 
varying and uncertain load, at one tiie 
taxing the available equipment far |)c- 
yond its maximum capacity, and at an- 
other dropping so low as to leave ers 
idle and unused. 

The steady customer, the man whise 
business goes on month after month nd 
year after year, is in the end the prwit- 
able one. There are times when ‘hie 
wheat exporter brings large revenues to 
the railroads and the steamship ope: ::- 
tors, but there is nothing stable ab. ut 
his business. The flour exporters, on {\\e 
other hand, maintain the volume of tl. 'r 
trade relatively unchanged at all perio:(.; 
the amount of freight space they will 
quire can be accurately foretold long 
advance, and the carriers can reckon 
it with unhesitating certainty. 

In so far as the export flour trade ein 
be helped by favorable joint inland and 
ocean rates, it is, undoubtedly, the )irt 
of wisdom for the carriers to do every- 
thing in their power to facilitate such a 
permanent, regular and dependable |): 
ness as this. The export wheat trade in 
good years will amply take care of itself, 
and in bad years nothing can be done to 
improve it; the export flour trade, on 
the other hand, can be developed and in- 
creased by just the kind of assistince 
from the carriers that its proved de- 
pendability has merited. 





But only God.” 





THE BED-STONE 


“Two shall be grinding at the mill,” He said, 
“And one be taken, and the other left”: 
Who, when the dread Tribunal’s day dawns red, 

Will be rewarded—who will be bereft? 


What of the boss whose rule is iron-hard, 

Whose product varies with his varying whim? 
The worker idling in the mill or yard, 

Skimping each task, the slacker—what of him? 


“But of that day and hour no man knows, 

Or soon it comes, or late: 

“Watch, therefore,” so the ancient warning goes— 
Perhaps today His hand is on your gate. 


Give of your heart and brain their very best, 
Of all your strength the honest maximum; 
Deserve, and leave to Him alone the rest: 
“Because you know not when your Lord will come. 
He has been absent long? The old-time rule 
Rusts in the attic of antiquity? 
What says the Voice to such a thought?—“Thou fool, 
This night thy soul shall be required of thee!” 


Aye, more: abiding evermore His hour, 
Beside the hopper or behind the grill, 

He sees the books, the grain, the final flour: 
Unseen Himself, God’s working at your mill. 


» 


Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
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nerally 
olidays, 
ur declined correspondingly, the 
pe Fa in prices for patents Setween 
Dec. 97 and Jan. 9 averaging about 20c. 
To a slight extent this acted as a stimu- 
lus to buying, but in general flour buyers 
preferred to hold off and see if the de- 
cline in wheat would not continue. 
Stocks in the hands of bakers, jobbers 
and retailers are unquestionably large, 
although not abnormally so, and there 
is likewise a fair amount of flour booked 
during the fall to come forward in Janu- 
ary and February. Thus there is no ex- 
pectation of any great volume of new 
buying, but conditions are such that a 
moderately steady flow of orders may be 
ked for. 
The feed market continues strong, with 
a good demand, as a result of which pat- 
ent flour is somewhat cheaper than a 
year ago, although wheat is a trifle high- 
er. Clears are holding strong, with a 
moderate demand for export. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 


eastern. 


Wheat prices 
weaker tendency following the 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Jan. 9 . $7.25 $6.55 $6.65 
Jan. 2 a 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Dec. 27 coos 6.75 6.80 
Dec. 1 . cocce Sane 6.50 6.45 
Nov. 1. ceoe tae 6.70 6.40 
Oct, 1 . ry 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Sept. 1 cece 7.00 6.15 5.65 
Aug. 1.. ‘eee 8.00 6.45 5.90 
July 1. see 8.05 7.05 6.35 
June l. ee 8.35 7.45 6.86 
May 1. ones 8.70 7.65 7.25 
April 1 ‘ven 8.40 7.50 7.06 
March 1 sae 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Wed. 1 .cccccies 7.76 6.85 6.50 
Jan. 3 ...ccocee 7.40 6.75 6.30 
May i4, 1920%.. 16.20 16.05 13.85 

*] rd high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 

Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Gam. DB ..ccsees $5.60 $5.35 
Jar 5.75 5.30 6.30 
ee. $7. .cvewen 5.75 5.35 6.30 
Dee, 1 .ccccuved 5.65 5.20 6.15 
BOY. 2 nc cecsnee 5.55 6.35 5.25 
OGRE. 1 nccveedan 6.25 4.90 4.75 
Geet. 1 ..scenae 5.30 4.70 4.40 
Ae, 2 xccccsnan 5.75 4.90 4.66 
OMe 1. ccccusan 6.05 5.50 5.05 
Beme 3 .ccccacan 6.20 5.95 6.15 
2 eee 6.25 5.90 5.40 
BOTH 1 cecvcces 5.70 5.60 5.20 
March 1 ...<tse 5.70 5.55 5.30 
. See 4.80 4.75 4.80 
wee. S ccucnceun 4.75 4.75 4.65 
June 18, 1920%.. 11.55 11.16 10.80 


*Record high point, 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Jan. 9 
was $31.15 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 
Jan. 2 





Nov. 1 

Oct. 1 \e 
Ge: B ssces +++ 21.00 
Oe. 2 cacee ee le 
Ger 3 sescnn 20. 


*Record high oe. 
The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring. wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
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Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 











Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Dec. 31-Jan. 6.... 32 53 36 
Dec. 24-30 ....... 37 54 31 
December average 657 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 62 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average.. 43 54 40 

— —E 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 10.) 

Nasuvitte.—Flour demand from the 
Southwest moderate, with improving ten- 
dency. Millfeed in fair demand. 

PuimapeLtpHia.—Flour dull and un- 
changed, with ample offerings. Millfeed 
in small supply and quiet, with little 
change in prices. 

PrrrssurcH.—Flour market opened 
strong, with fair demand and prices firm. 
Jobbers anticipate substantial place- 
ments. Millfeed market fair and prices 
stronger. 

Cotumsus.—Demand for flour slowed 
up considerably at the beginning of this 


week, Trade temporarily out of the 

market, awaiting developments. De- 

mand for feed very quiet. 
Bartimore.—Flour unchanged and 


nominal, in absence of trading or de- 
mand. Little ups in wheat fail to awak- 
en the least interest. Feed easier in in- 
stances, and dull throughout. 

New Yorx.—Buyers holding off await- 
ing developments in wheat market. Trade 
supplied for immediate future. Mod- 
erate export inquiry, with a few small 
scattered sales but, on the whole, condi- 
tions abroad seem against new business. 

Toronto.—Flour trade of Canadian 
mills exceptionally quiet. Domestic buy- 
ers cautious, and over-sea buyers more 
so. Cables far out of line. Mills run- 
ning on old orders. Feed getting scarce. 
Mixed car prices: bran and shorts hold 
at $24@26 ton, bags; car lots, $1 more. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour business quiet so 
far this week. Prices about unchanged. 
Moderate amounts booked by mills Mon- 
day, but sales Tuesday were inconse- 
quential in most cases. No sales for ex- 
port reported. Shipping directions not 
brisk. Millfeed demand and offerings 
light. 

Mitwavukee.—Flour trade assuming 
more activity, but so far confined largely 
to inquiry. Scattering sales of small lots, 
prompt shipment, have been booked. 
Prices about steady. Rye flour quiet at 
unchanged prices. Millfeed unchanged, 
except for winter bran, which is 50c ton 
lower. : 

Boston.—Demand quiet, with little 
flour movement reported on account of 
severe and continued snowstorms in New 
England. Prices a shade higher on some 
brands of spring patents. Hard winter 
and soft winter flours steady, but quiet. 
Millfeed’ very dull, with no material 
change in prices. 

Sr. Lovis—Flour market stagnant. 
Export business entirely lacking, and 


domestic trade very dull save in a small 
way to established trade. Bakers com- 
plaining about lack of business, and de- 
mand for flour from this class of trade 
is abnormally quiet for this time of year. 
Millfeed market dull and steady. 
Cuicaco.—Buying of flour extremely 
light, and confined to small purchases. 
Big jobbers reported well stocked. 
Northwestern mill representatives sold 
fair number of car lots to smaller job- 
bers and bakers last week, but this trade 
is now filled up and demand in the past 
few days has been very quiet. Prices 
show little or no change. Feed steady, 
but demand is slow and little interest is 
being shown. Mixers are apparently well 
supplied, as they are passing up attrac- 
tive offers. Some consumptive inquiry 
from near-by territory in the past few 
days for immediate and transit feed, 
otherwise, business is quiet. Some inter- 
est in feed for deferred delivery, but 
bids too low to permit of any business. 





BARNES AND THE BUSINESS FUTURE 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Speaking here be- 
fore the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce, Julius H. Barnes, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and head of the United States 
Grain Corporation during the World 
War, had this to say about the return 
of prosperity: 

“The immediate outlook in America for 
business and industry is very promising. 
Moreover, the outlook in Europe is en- 
couraging also, outside of the possible 
complications of government and politics. 
I have faith that those problems are in a 
process of solution, and that out of the 
distress which has followed suspended 
recovery there is a disposition to har- 
monize and conciliate. 

“When the world starts again in ear- 
nest, based on recovered earning and 
buying power, to resupply the vacuum 
of human needs which the destruction of 
war and the demoralization of the suc- 
ceeding peace have occasioned in the 
thousands of articles of everyday use, 
then the factories of the world will run 
for years at high speed. 

“I have confidence that the period of 
restoration, this period of re-establish- 
ing human progress which depends, after 
all, on industrial functioning, is very 
nearly upon us. I have confidence that 
America, with its peculiar genius for 
large scale production, will be called upon 
as never before to enlarge the facilities 
of human use which will in that period 
be constantly and increasingly demand- 
ed. Every industrial center such as 
this city of Rochester can look forward 
with confidence to the coming of this 
period of activity which spells full em- 
ployment and enlarged activity.” 

T. W. Kwapp. 





OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Fiour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Dec. 31-Jan. 6 ..... 23,100 14,077 
Previous week ..... 23,100 13,375 57 
TORO GE i ewccvccs 19,200 13,125 68 
Two years ago..... 24,000 3,710 15 





According to the final forecast the 
jute crop of India is slightly larger this 
year than last, although the acreage is 
smaller. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Jan.7 Jan. 8 
Jan.6 Dec. 30 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...223,335 214,850 194,000 231,965 








as SE. ec eeseee 7,590 10,560 2,975 3,930 
Duluth-Superior 9,790 6,885 7,725 8,120 
Milwaukee ..... 3,200 4,000 6,335 3,810 

TWetals .oceosvs 243,915 236,295 211,036 247,825 
Outside mills*..132,070 ...... pUOO cecesies 

Ag’gate sprg.375,985 ...... Seistee eseves 
St. Louis ...... 27,600 27,600 17,900 13,800 
Bt. Ewe? .ccce 37,300 41,500 32,100 32,620 
Buffalo ........ 76,465 96,600 103,120 105,970 
Rochester ..... 7,100 7,900 3,900 7,900 
Chicago ....... 20,000 14,000 16,000 17,500 
Kansas City.... 89,500 88,485 65,400 69,500 
Kansas Cityt...250,365 258,730 224,980 184,285 
SED. o-cc2de0s 14,077 13,375 13,125 3,710 
Salina .......+. BRSGe BETO cccces seeese 
BWOeeee cocseses 16,500 9,200 16,250 °16,100 
WereGes ..cccves 51,440 41,135 49,170 35,550 
Indianapolis ... 9,965 9,295 5,592 5,770 
Nashville** 69,670 88,845 64,530 55,880 
Portland, Oreg. 20,225 34,050 32,745 22,490 
Bemttle wccccces 28,930 27,465 15,460 17,110 
Tacoma ....... 22,960 26,290 24,755 8,045 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Jan.7 Jan. 8 





Jan. 6 Dec. 30 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...... : Ss 36 42 
is MEE avseeeeves 32 45 13 17 
Duluth-Superior .. 26 19 21 22 
Outside mills* .... 40 45 34 43 
Average spring.. 32 37 34 41 
Milwaukee ........ 20 25 23 16 
TE, BED oc icccviee 55 55 35 27 
Bt. TOC .cccccce 48 54 41 42 
BEND cocovescese 46 58 62 64 
Rochester ........ 38 42 21 42 
Chicago .......06.% 50 35 40 58 
Kansas City ...... 67 66 61 67 
Kansas City? ..... 48 50 45 40 
GERBER .ccececceces 57 68 15 
BOUMR ociccosceses 49 ee ee 
BOGS ccccececese 19 34 34 
TOMGOT cccscccece 31 36 22 
Indianapolis .. 41 24 26 
Nashville** 53 34 31 
Portland, Oregon... 35 59 57 46 
i eee 55 52 29 32 
TACOMA 2. ccscecce 40 46 43 14 
Totals ..ccsccces 45 46 36 34 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Dec. 23, 1922 (000’s omitted): 


1922 1921 1920 

Flour production, bbls— 
Dec. 17-23 .....-...05. 2,354 1,970 1,629 
July 1-Dec. 28........ 70,937 68,087 54,100 
Flour, July 1-Dec, 23, 

bbls— 
Se rarer 7,401 8,450 8,007 
ME. 6 elon hy baees 270 197 576 
Wheat, July 1-Dec, 23, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .545,000 601,000 554,000 
TORBOTUS ccc cccsesece 109,828 154,015 163,174 
SERDOERS ccccccccccese 8,400 4,546 29,221 
Ground by mills...... 319,219 314,176 247,842 
Wheat stocks, Dec. 23, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ $8,125 52,715 47,295 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.139,400 118,879 200,870 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 9. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


_ FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Loui New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring Reet BARGE ci aa chin 1048s bts 04:54.0s 60 ‘ 7.10 $6.60@ 7.25 §$.....@..... $6.75@ 7.25 $7.75@ 8.25 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.50 $8.00@ 8.25 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.00@ 7.50 
Spring standard patent .. ° 6.60 6.45@ 6.70 6 00s. se sée'e 6.40@ 6.60 6.60@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 6.90@ 7.65 6.75@ 7.00 err. Serer 
Spring rat GOOF csdc deeded ves sesieicoewene 5.40 5.25@ 5.40 cece ce ccoe 5.00@ 5.60 5.75@ 6.00 er. ere 6.00@ 6.40 5.50@ 6.50 irr. Perrys o@Beocre 
Hard winter short patent 6.50 Tt, Pee 6.20@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.60 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.50 6.60 @6.90 6.25@ 6.75 
Hard winter straight ...... 6.00 oo @.. 5.35@ 5.85 5.50@ 5.80 6.15@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.65 Perry, Ferry 6.30@ 6.60 $0000 Ws epee 
Hard winter first clear ........... 5.10 ~-@.. 4.50@ 5.00 4.50@ 5.00 — ja oP ccsee «904.0 @ cccee conc ee cece cccce@occce oe s@Pcccee 
oot winter short patent 6.50 & ave cM ocees .-@. 6.25@ 6.50 3 cans Dé cces 6.50@ 6.756 Tr ry RYTee 6.85@ 7.756 6.15@ 6.50 7.30@ 7.65 
ae winter gtraight ......,..ccc0e. 6.15 Pree. Peer --@. 5.60@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.15 *5.55@ 5.80 *5.75@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.25 5.85@ 6.15 6.80@ 7.15 
Soft winter first clear ............. 5.25 ae ee a vt SRR Se “SSE: «Pati 5.50@ 6.50 .....@..... 5.25@ 5.50 

ag ROU, WR CAV ee caves cc eavcscduedsce 5.10 4.80@ 4.90 OSL ee Tere Di cove 5.00@ 5.25 5.05@ 5.45 5.25@ 5.50 5.15@ 5.50 =ens Gc dee --@, 

VO NOUS, GURNEE CA pikih Uatsn venies cescebs 4.60 3.75@ 3.85 -@... -@.. ope sces, SEB ECG ince Decrce aseeeQPscese sesso @srees --@. 

FEED— 

Spring DIOR .ceautioh ahVa eda k-o0 dies 5s00e06 + 27.50@28.00 3+@26.00.....@..... ee ee 32.50@33.00 34.00@34.50  33.75@34.00  30.50@31.50 o cece Wiieess 
sane WIRGGP BOUIN UBS dicie th ned ccnccvcceess © «eee @28.00 © ced 6D coree 23.50@ 24.00 26.50@ 27.00 te coves @ovsce were, sere esos @34.25 0900 oy <oee Tree, Te 
SOLt WIMGGE WE sce sated eel bisenev neces + eee ¥e@ 28.60 ae Sees «ee ye ee 33.00@34.00 34.50@35.00 .....@34.50 .....@.,...  27.00@29.00 
Funders middlings (brown shorts)......... 27.00 @ 27.50 «ees »@26.00 23.50 @24.00 goes oO cave a 33.00@34.00 33.60 @ 36.00 34.00@34.60 31.50 @32.50 31.00@33.00 
Red qmiddlings (gray shorts)........... «++ 29.50@30.00 28.60@29.50 27.00 @ 28.00 27.00 @ 27.50 ooo @ue 35.00 @36.00 35.00 @ 37.00 35.50 @ 36.00 34.00 @ 35.00 cccce Deeece 
OT wccdbrcueeaeeWEes Gud boccsccoccecs - $2.50@33.50 ee fk eee re ee Se -@.....  37.00@38.00  38.00@39.00 -++++@40.00 36.50@33.00 ere ee 

Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

Seattle .........$....@7.50 (49’s) $5.30@5.80 (49's) $5.80@6.00 (49's) 106 0Usees $7.50 @8.20 $6.85 @7.55 
San Francisco... ....@7.75 cos eo vce 5.75 @6.00 oes + @7.20 vee» @8.20 ove © @T7.55 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f. 


o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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PREPARED FOR GUARANTIES 


National Association of British and Irish 
Millers Ready to Comply with Bleached 
Flour Requirements 


Lonpon, Enc.—In view of the action 
recently taken by the London Flour 
Trade Association in regard to imported 
flour, whereby it recommended its mem- 
bers to give a guaranty, whenever de- 
sired, that the flour sold by them was 
pure and untreated, the following corre- 
spondence between the secretary of the 
National Association of Master Bakers, 
Confectioners and Caterers and the sec- 
retary of the Incorporated National As- 
sociation of British and Irish Millers, is 
of special interest. From this corre- 
ple mere it will be seen that the British 
millers are apparently prepared to give 
a guaranty similar to that of the im- 
porters, when required so to do. 

The letter from A. W. Last, secretary 
of the National Association of Master 
Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers, was 
as follows: 

“Reverting to our previous correspond- 
ence on the question of guaranteeing 
flour, you will no dount remember that 
on June 29 you wrote me a letter of 
which the following is one of the para- 
graphs: 

“In view of the very large quantity 
of flour imported into the United King- 
dom from abroad, in regard to which it 
would be impossible to get any satisfac- 
tory and reliable guaranty, my council, 
although desirous of working in har- 
mony with your association, cannot recom- 
mend our members to give any declara- 
tion which would in any sense handicap 
them unfairly and unnecessarily in com- 
peting with such imported flour.’ 

“T am instructed by my parliamentary 
committee to inform you we have now 
received a communication from the Lon- 
don Flour Trade Association stating 
that it recommends to its members, as 
from Nov. 1, to state upon all invoices 
for imported flour the following guar- 
anty: “This flour is guaranteed pure, un- 
treated, unbleached, and free from any 
added substance,’ whenever bread bakers 
and other consumers request such a 
guaranty. This attitude on the part of 
the London Flour Trade Association, 
my committee assumes, will remove the 
difficulty mentioned in the paragraph 
quoted above. In these circumstances 
my committee will be glad to learn that 
the members of your association are 
prepared to give the same guaranty, 
when so requested by members of the 
baking and confectionery trades.” 

The reply from G. H. Ball, secretary 
of the Incorporated National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers, was as 
follows: 

“T have now had an opportunity of 
submitting to my council your letter of 
Oct. 25 in regard to unbleached and un- 
treated flour. In reply thereto I am di- 
rected to point out that this association 
has no power to bind its members in 
connection with this or any other mat- 
ter. My council has no doubt, however, 
that as millers are always anxious to 
meet the requirements of their customers 
they will, when requested to do so, be 
prepared to give the guaranty referred 
to in the last paragraph of your letter.” 


C. F. G. Rares. 








CONGESTION OF GRAIN AND FEED 


Boston, Mass.—Efforts to end conges- 
tion in the movement of grain and feed 
for live stock in New England are being 
made as the result of a conference held 
between members of the grain board of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
Gerrit Fort, vice president of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, B. R. Pollock, 
general manager of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, and Arthur P. Russell, vice 
president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. 

The conference developed the fact 
that, on account of a very large amount 
of traffic via northern gateways, the 
northern routes had become very greatly 
congested, and freight in unusual quan- 
tities had accumulated at the New Haven 
Railroad junctions. Ordinarily such 


traffic moves via Hudson River gateways. 

Much of this freight originated in 
southern territory and sought the north- 
ern route on account of the Hudson Riv- 
er gateways being embargoed or con- 
gested by reason of the unusual move- 
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ment of coal. There are approximately 
1,800 cars loaded with freight at the 
four Boston & Main and New Haven 
junction points. The majority of these 
are at Springfield, Mass., and it is ex- 
pected that the congestion will be prompt- 
ly relieved and the embargoes lifted 
within a short time. 

Mr. Pollock stated that there was no 
large accumulation of any moment back 
of these junction points, and that as soon 
as the New Haven had accepted the cars 
which have accumulated, his line would 
be open for a normal business via these 
points. The Boston & Maine has not 
adopted the permit system, and will do 
so only as a last resort. It was brought 
out in the conference that much of the 
accumulation of freight was the result 
of the unnatural movement of this class 


of freight. 
Louis W. DePass. 


END OF ABNORMAL TRADE 


Dr. Klein Says Future Balance Is Likely to 
Be More in Harmony with World’s 
Economic Position 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The United 
States has reached the end of its abnor- 
mally favorable trade balance, according 
to Dr. Julius Klein, director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and its future trade balance is likely to 
be more in harmony with its international 
economic position. 

“Certain outstanding tendencies are 
clearly indicated in the foreign trade fig- 
ures thus far available for 1922,” says 
Dr. Klein. “Among these may be cited: 
(1) There is a strong movement toward 
a more normal balance of trade. (2) Our 
exports have recently been increasing 
very decidedly. (3) Asia is taking a 
more prominent place in the whole pic- 
ture, especially as a market for our ex- 
ports and also as an increasingly impor- 
tant contributor to our imports. (4) Our 
purchases abroad seem to be more and 
more predominantly raw materials and 
basic commodities for further use in 
manufacture. In general our purchases 
of so-called ‘tropical materials, which 
before the war made up approximately 
one third of our imports, now constitute 
approximately one half. 

“On the basis of statistics now avail- 
able, it seems probable that our favorable 
trade balance for the year will amount 
to only about $750,000,000, compared with 
nearly $2,000,000,000 in 1921. Deducting 
the $200,000,000 representing our net im- 
ports of gold, and such invisible items 
as remittances and tourist expenses, it is 
clearly evident that we have reached the 
end of our favorable trade balance period 
and that irt the immediate future, barring 
unforeseen developments, our trade bal- 
ance will be more in harmony with our 
international economic position. 

“The value of exports for the 11 months 
ended Dec. 1, 1922, shows a decrease of 
about $700,000, compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1921. This falling 
off is more pronounced in the case of 
raw foodstuffs and manufactures than in 
prepared foodstuffs and semimanufac- 
tures, and is due to a very large extent 
to the change in the price level, as indi- 
cated by a comparison on a quantitative 
basis for a considerable number of rep- 
resentative products. 

“According to figures for the first nine 
months of 1922, our imports for this year 
will probably show an increase of $410,- 
000,000 over 1921. This is made up large- 
ly of raw materials and semimanufac- 
tures, while foodstuffs and finished manu- 
factures show only a very slight in- 
crease.” 








Joun Marrrnan. 





BEMIS BUYS BUFFALO PLANT 

Bourrato, N. Y.—The Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. has purchased the Kelly-Springfield 
plant in this city for $800,000. Installa- 
tion of machinery will be started at once. 
The company expects to employ 400 per- 
sons in the manufacture of jute, paper, 
cotton and burlap bags. 

E. BANGASsER. 





CHICAGO BOARD ELECTS OFFICERS 

Curcaco, Itu., Jan. 9.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—John J. Stream was chosen 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade 
at the annual election held on Jan. 8. 
Joseph Simons was elected vice presi- 
dent, and Joseph F, Lamy, former sec- 





ond vice president, becomes first vice 
president under the rules of the board. 

Mr. Stream, a native of Chicago, en- 
tered the grain business with Charles 
Counselman in 1882, and has been a 
member of the Board of Trade since 
1902. During the World War, Mr. 
Stream was in charge of the coarse grain 
division of the F Administration, and 
served as vice president of the Board 
of Trade in 1918. He is with Shaffer & 
Stream and J. C. Shaffer & Co. 

The following directors were elected to 
serve three years: Frank L. Carey, 
president Nye & Jenks Grain Co; Ed- 
ward D. McDougal, vice president Ar- 
mour Grain Co; Edwin A. Doern, secre- 
tary Pope & Eckhardt Co; Parker M. 
Paine, Logan & Bryan, and J. Edward 
Wynne. 

The new nominating committee will 
comprise H. M. Sager, C. H. Canby, Ed- 
ward Andrew, Joseph P. Griffin, and 
John A. Bunnell; the committee of ap- 
peals, Harry C. Schaack, Harry B. God- 
frey, Roland McHenry, Walter Metcalfe, 
William B. Page; committee on arbitra- 
tion, George E. Booth, Phillip J. Reddy, 
James A. Begg, James M. Creighton, 
John C. McCormick. 

The annual meeting and installation 
of officers will be held on Jan. 15. 


S. O. WERNER. 





MR. BARNES AND THE MOVIES 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A _ good deal of 
favorable comment is heard at the capital 
in respect of the recent action of Julius 
Barnes, former head of the Grain Cor- 
poration and now president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, in with- 
drawing from the Hays advisory motion 
picture committee because the movie 
mentor endeavored to return Roscoe Ar- 
buckle to the films. According to Mr. 
Barnes, the advisory committee was not 
consulted, although Mr. Hays hastened to 
do so, and with somewhat unhappy re- 
sults, after the Barnes resignation. 

While the business morals of the movie 
industry are counted about as good as 
those in vogue elsewhere, it is the opin- 
ion among thoughtful people in and out 
of official life at the capital that the wide 
educational influence of the screen im- 
poses a partial custodianship over public 
morals in the motion picture industry, 
and that this cannot be adequately dis- 
charged by compromising for dollar rea- 
sons such an issue as has arisen in the 
Arbuckle and other film scandal cases. 
The action of Mr. Barnes in bringing this 
somewhat forcibly to the attention of Mr. 
Hays and the producers is generally re- 
garded as a distinct public service. 

Joun Marrinan. 





DEATH OF PATRICK J. FLYNN 

Toronto, Ont. — Canadian millers, 
many of whom knew him well, were 
grieved at the news of the death of Pat- 
rick J. Flynn, superintendent of the Men- 
nel Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio, an ac- 
count of which has already appeared in 
The Northwestern Miller. Mr. Flynn 
lived and worked in Canada for several 
years, beginning in 1910, when he came 
to Toronto from the United States to 
become superintendent of the Canadian 
Cereal & Flour Mills Co., Ltd. After 
several years of the closest association 
with the Canadian trade, during which 
many warm friendships were formed, he 
returned to the United States to fill a 
similar position with the Mennel Milling 
Co. The intervening period has in no 
way dimmed the respect and affection in 
which Mr. Flynn was held during his life 
in Canada, and the news of his passing 
brings a sense of loss to all who knew 


him here. 
A. H. Bartey. 





SEEDING DELAYED IN GERMANY 

The work of autumn seeding in Ger- 
many, states a United States government 
bulletin, has been delayed as the result 
of heavy rains which prevented the dig- 
ging of the potato and beet crops, ac- 
cording to a report of the German agri- 
cultural council. Rains delayed the seed- 
ing considerably in Jugo-Slavia also. 
French officials have stated that the win- 
ter wheat acreage this year will show a 
material increase over that of 1921. In 
Hungary excellent weather the latter 
part of November allowed the wheat 
growers to proceed with the sowing, 
which had been ‘delayed by heavy rains. 
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NO MILLERS’ CONVENTION 


Federation Decides Not to Hold Mass Meet- 
ing This Year—Charles L. Roos 
Accepts Renomination 


Curcaco, In1r.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, re- 
ports that the committee appointed to 
suggest nominees for president of the 
Federation for the coming year, through 
its chairman, B. B. Sheffield, states that 
Charles L. Roos, of the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, is the unani- 
mous choice of the committee. Mr. Roos 
has accepted the nomination. 

No mass meeting will be held this year 
unless some situation should arise that 
would warrant it, was decided by a large 
majority of the board of directors. ‘The 
executive committee has concurred in this 
opinion, so that no arrangements will be 
made for a mass convention during the 
coming summer. If, however, a situation 
should develop that requires considera- 
tion by the industry generally, the officers 
of the Federation will arrange a mass 
convention later in 1923, at a time and 
place to be chosen at that time. 

S. O. Werner. 


CANADIAN SUIT OVER CONTRACT 

Montreat, Que.—Damages awarded to 
the Peterborough Cereal Co. Lid, 
against the Mile End Milling Co., Ltd. 
have been increased by the appeal court 
in Montreal from $720 to $4,495. 

The record of the case shows that ‘he 
Mile End Milling Co. agreed, on Nov. 
3, 1920, to buy from the Peterborough 
firm five carloads of Saskatoon flour at 
$11.50 per bbl for November shipment. 
A week later, by mutual consent, the 
contract was changed to two cars of 
Reindeer flour and three Saskatoon, in- 
stead of five Saskatoon. The Reindeer 
was 50c dearer. The Peterborough com- 
pany later agreed to a reduction of 20c, 
leaving the flour at $11.30 and $11.80, 
respectively. 

On Nov. 25, 1920, the Mile End Co. 
wrote to the Peterborough company 
pointing out the decline in the market, 
that other mills had given it the benefit 
of the drop, and asking either the in- 
voice of the flour at the reduced mar- 
ket rate or cancellation of the order. 

The Peterborough company insisted on 
delivering the flour, the Mile End com- 
pany refused delivery, and the Peter- 
borough company then petitioned the 
court for a judgment in damages, asking 
for $4,683.09. 

The trial judge held that there had 
been delay in shipping two cars on Dec. 
8, the contract having stipulated Novem- 
ber delivery, and that only three cars 
shipped in November could be made the 
basis of a claim. The court calculated 
the damages as the difference between 
the then market price and the price at 
which the flour had been sold. This 
brought the damages to $720. 

The court of appeal, however, finds 
that the delivery in December was not 
unduly delayed, and that the defendant 
company did not complain of it when de- 
livery was attempted. Therefore the lat- 
ter court admits damages for all five 
shipments, It further declares that dam- 
ages should not be calculated as the dif- 
ference between the contract price and 
the then market price, but between the 
contract price and what the goods were 
actually ultimately sold for. This justi- 
fied the court in raising the damages to 
$4,495. A. E. Perks. 


FLOUR BAGS FOR REFUGEES 

The Pan-Hellenic Relief Organization, 
46 Winchester Street, Boston, Mass., is 
making an appeal in the United States 
for empty flour bags, which can be used 
for making badly needed clothing for 
the children of refugees in Smyrna and 
Asia Minor. Even considerably worn 
containers, either of the returnable or 
nonreturnable variety, can be utilized, it 
is stated. 

The relief workers believe many of 
the larger American milling companies 
will be willing to contribute new bags, 
which, by the simple process of cutting 
holes for arms and head, and perhaps 
the addition of a belt, are readily con- 
vertible into clothing for children. In 
thousands of cases such raiment prom- 
ises to be all that is available for many 
months. Advertising aprons or caps 
would be greatly welcomed, as well as 
old clothing. of any description. 
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NEAR EASTERN FLOUR SITUATION 





An 


Account of Conditions in Constantinople, Southern Russia and Greece— 
Greek Merchants in Flight—Less Demand and Greater Risk in 


Russia—Greece Said to Be Bankrupt 


Loxnon, Ene., Dec. 20.—The follow- 
ing interesting account of the conditions 
that prevail in connection with flour in 
the Near East, especially as regards 
Constantinople, southern Russia and 
Greece, has been received by the London 
office of The Northwestern Miller from a 
correspondent at Constantinople who has 
an excellent first hand knowledge of the 
markets concerned. He writes as fol- 
lows: P 

“Constantinople is generally considered 
one of the most important markets in the 
Near East for American flour. For the 
past two and a half years there has been 
a steady stream of American flour, most- 
ly low grades, into this market. This 
center not only furnished flour to Con- 
stantinople itself but was a very impor- 
tant transit port for the Black Sea trade. 
Recent occurrences in Turkey have tend- 
ed to diminish the trade in Constanti- 
nople, for the reason that the majority 
of the flour merchants are Greeks, and 
are therefore afraid to have stocks of 
flour when there is a possibility of such 
supplies being seized by the Turks. 

“A great many of the most important 
merchants have already left the city, 
and those who remain ate liquidating 
their stocks as quickly as possible, and 
with the proceeds are buying foreign 
currency. Only the retailers are left, 
those who are too small to open a credit, 
and these find it difficult to buy even 
300 or 400 bags at a time. This natural- 
ly prevents business on a large scale, and 
today a seller is considered fortunate 
if he can make a contract for more 
than a hundred tons at a time. 

“The situation in Russia also is such 
that there is very little business passing 
there. Conditions are very unsettled, 
and it is risky to ship flour to Black Sea 
ports unless payment is made before 
the flour leaves Constantinople. Further- 
more, the crops in Russia have been bet- 
ter this year and there is not the great 
demand for flour which existed last year. 

“There has been a large movement of 
flour to Greece during the past month. 
Owing to the revolution there, no pro- 
vision was made for the proper supply 
of wheat, and at one time there was 
practically no flour in the country. The 
new government, realizing the serious- 
ness of the situation and fearing another 
revolt, immediately made purchases from 
Alexandria, Bulgaria and Roumania; al- 
so some from America. It also permit- 
ted the free importation of flour, and 
local merchants made large purchases. 
Now the country is fairly well supplied 
with flour, and will continue to be, unless 
the government fails to make its regular 
purchases of wheat. 

On Dec. 5 an adjudication was held 

for 50,000 tons of Manitoba wheat, but 
after the sealed bids were opened the 
minister of supplies informed the com- 
peting firms that the government could 
not buy, owing to the lack of foreign 
exchange. 
_ “What the outcome of all this will be 
is difficult to say, but Greece today is 
absolutely bankrupt. The drachma has 
fallen very rapidly since the execution of 
the six ex-ministers, and now that the 
large powers do not recognize the revo- 
lutionary government. there is very lit- 
tle chance of obtaining a loan. ‘The 
present Greek government is trying every 
possible means of stopping the rapid de- 
preciation of the psoas ome but with ap- 
parently no results. At the time of 
writing it fluctuates prehaps 20 points 
a day, and for this reason business is 
practically at a standstill. The govern- 
ment has attempted to stop speculation 
in the drachma by placing soldiers around 
the Bourse, to prevent brokers from 
trading with each other. This has had 
very little success, however, and the 
drachma continues to depreciate. 

Conditions are such in the Near East 
today that it is very difficult to carry on 
business of any kind. The greatest 
trouble is that no one really knows what 
th going to happen next. It is just as 

ouch one were sitting on the top of a 
volcano which might eject lava at any 
moment. Everything depends upon the 

Lausanne. If the powers 


peace treaty at | 





fail to come to some settlement, there 
will be very little business transacted 
here; but if a treaty is made, there 
should be a great movement of flour to 
Near East markets.” 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


USE OF FLOUR CURTAILED 


Reduced’ Consumption in Western Europe 
Expected to Offset Somewhat the World’s 
Lower Wheat Export Surplus 

Greatly reduced consumption of wheat 
in western Europe may somewhat offset 
the drop in the world’s exportable sur- 
plus of wheat of more than 9,000,000 bus 
in the Danube basin of Europe, resulting 
from the breaking up of the former large 
wheat areas into small general purpose 
farms, the discouragement from pro- 
ducing cash crops by the continual de- 
preciation of currencies, and the general 
tendency toward larger live stock produc- 
tion, according to Louis G. Michael, 
economist in foreign agriculture, who has 
just returned from a study of agricul- 
tural economic conditions in Europe for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

“There is a large curtailment in con- 
sumption of flour in Austria and other 
wheat importing countries, compared 
with pre-war consumption,” Mr. Michael 
states, “and a corresponding increase in 
consumption of potatoes and other sub- 
stitutes, while in excess producing dis- 
tricts the reverse is true. 

“Formerly, Roumania was a_ great 
wheat exporting country, 59.3 per cent of 
production finding its way onto the west- 
ern European market to compete with 
American grown grain. This export of 
grain was possible only because wheat 
bread eating was restricted to city popu- 
lation and the upper classes, who con- 
sumed about 792 lbs per capita per year. 
Had the peasants consumed a like amount 
of wheat, there would have been little for 
shipment abroad. 

“In all countries in southeastern Eu- 
rope, with the exception of Bulgaria, this 
same condition of affairs obtained—the 
peasant was undernourished, his diet was 
without variety, and food that he should 
have consumed to keep himself in good 
physical condition was taken from him 
to meet excessive taxes or exorbitant land 
rents. He was the actual slave of the 
large landowner and the state. 

“Today that is changed; the peasant is 
beginning to eat bread; after centuries 
of submerged individuality he is taking 
his place oy | his own peoples as a man, 
despite the obstructions of the great 
lords and the opposition of the cities. 
The peasant’s wife is demanding to be 
better clothed, even buying satin that she 
calls ‘the cloth that goes swish-swish/ 

“The fact that the peasant is eating 
bread is causing a revolution throughout 
southeastern Europe that extends even 
into middle Europe. This revolution is 
better known as the land reform. The 
peasant, brought to a realization of his 
power by the great war, demanded 
enough land on which to produce a decent 
living for his wife and children. His 
demand was a threat, and he got the land. 

“He has begun to feed his wife and 
children, not only bread, but also meat— 
a former Sunday luxury. He is growing 
upon his land the things he wants to grow 
for his own use. He isn’t growing these 
things the way the American farmer 
would grow them; but he’s doing the best 
he can according to his lights—lights that 
have been intentionally dimmed for cen- 
turies by those in power. 

“All this is having a peculiar effect 
upon the national economics of the vari- 
ous countries in which he lives. The big 
estates organized their operations about 
wheat production as a center, the wheat 
to be sold for cash and the cash to be 
expended in the great luxury centers of 
Paris, Venice, Berlin, but not in the 
country where the wealth was produced. 
Consequently these countries were left 
poor, their resources being pumped out 
annually to give a few weeks of pleasure 
abroad to the upper classes. 
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“These countries were undeveloped in- 
dustrially; their industrial development 
was in no way commensurate with their 
resources of raw materials ana labor. 
The result was that they imported most 
manufactured necessities, depending 
upon grain exports to balance their trade. 

“Then the great change came. The 
peasant, who had formerly slaved to pro- 
duce the exportable grain excesses, began 
to work for himself and in the interest of 
his own immediate family. The great ex- 
cess acreage seeded to wheat was cut 
down to more nearly that required to 
meet local needs. Naturally, also, there 
was a drop in the yield per acre, and on 
top of this the peasant and his family 
began to eat wheat. This has played the 
mischief with export wheat, upset the 
balancing of trade deficits, and made na- 


- tional budgets knotty problems for over- 


wrought finance ministers. 

“The drop of about 9,000,000 bus ex- 
portable wheat in the Danube basin alone 
is a serious matter for those nations, 
especially Roumania, which depended 
upon wheat more than any other product 
to keep its money at par. But when one 
considers that these governments were 
not of the people, but were for and by 
the ruling class, and when one realizes 
that the peasant, the common man, is 
better off today than he has ever been 
before, one cannot help but feel that the 
time has come for the governments to 
adjust themselves to the new order. 

“Czecho-Slovakia, followed by Bul- 
garia, is making rapid adjustments, and 

ugo-Slavia is a close third. Hungary, 
Roumania and Austria have been slower 
in realizing the changed conditions. But 
in any case of adjustment, the vast areas 
devoted to wheat production in the Dan- 
ube basin are becoming things of the 
past. They are being replaced by small 
oane farming units with fields of fod- 

er, beets, forage, and in some places 
corn, replacing wheat. In the far south- 
east, barley and oats are the favorite sub- 
stitutes for the chief bread cereal. 

“To some extent, wheat will regain a 
portion of its lost area in years to come, 
but this gain will be proportionately 
small. We can expect that, when condi- 
tions have reached their post-war normal, 
the exportable wheat excess of the Dan- 
ube basin will be from 8,000,000 to 9,000,- 
000 bus below the pre-war average of 
these territories.” 





OHIO BAKERS’ CONSTITUTION 

Totepo, Oxn1to—The committee ap- 
pointed by the Ohio Association of the 
Baking Industry to draft a new consti- 
tution met in Columbus, Jan. 3. Under 
the proposed new constitution, officers 
will be elected by a board that com- 
prises delegates from different groups or 
sections. No officers would be chosen in 
the general assembly of members, but 
only by the board. 

Sectional groups have already been 
formed in Canton, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Lima and Youngstown, but under the 
proposed constitution more _ will be 
formed in different sections. Delegates 
to the board of control are to be elected 
by these groups. It is also planned to 
have the board of control appoint a 
general manager who will devote his 
whole time to the work of the associa- 
tion. 

Tentativé plans for business and social 
sessions were discussed. The whole sub- 
ject will come up for further considera- 
tion at the next meeting of the associa- 


tion. 
W. H. Wieern. 





DECREASE IN CAR SHORTAGE 

The freight car short on Dec. 23 
fell below the 100,000 mark for the first 
time since Sept. 15, according to reports 
by carriers to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. 
The total shortage on Dec. 23 was 99,908 
cars. This was a decrease since Dec. 
15 of 5,110 cars. 





RETURN OF WAR RISK PREMIUMS 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—According to F. H. Price, 
millers’ export agent, the time for for- 
warding claims against the government 
for the return of the war risk premiums 
has been extended by the Department of 
State from Jan. 1 to Jan. 15, and no 
= will be reconsidered beyond that 
time, 
‘W. QuacKENBUsH. 
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LONDON ‘MANITOBA’ FLOUR 





English Millers Turn Out Straight-Run Flour 
Guaranteed to Be Made Entirely of 
Canadian Wheat 


Lonvon, Enc., Dec. 20.—During the 
past month flour buyers in both London 
and the surrounding country have been 
pressed to purchase a straight run flour, 
made in the London mills, but guaran- 
teed to be milled entirely from Manitoba 
wheat. The flour is clean, granular, good 
color, and well milled, so much so that, 
for the moment, some importers consider 
the menace to their trade a most serious 
one. There are others, on the other 
hand, and these are in the majority, who, 
while considering such close competition 
was to be expected, do not view it as 
likely to interfere with their trade to any 
extent. 

It is quite possible that both parties 
may be somewhat wrong in their judg- 
ment. As regards the former, they are 
inclined to lose sight of the fact that 
wheat as milled in Canada, almost 
straight from the wheat fields, under 
natural conditions, must give the best 
possible results. Added to this is the 
fact that the flour is unbleached when 
shipped, but with the voyage of from six 
to eight weeks acquires the very neces- 
sary age by natural causes, bringing it 
to the consumer in the best possible con- 
dition for use. 

Another very important point is mois- 
ture content, and as the purchaser in 
England of Canadian milled flour only 
pays for the flour he receives, when the 
flour leaves the mill the percentage of 
moisture content must be low. otherwise 
claims for short weight would be fre- 
quent, and such is certainly not the case. 

The truth is, milling methods in Eng- 
land as practiced today, and those in 
Canada, are quite different, with the 
result that the moisture content of flour 
made from the same wheat in either 
Canada or England would vary at times 
very considerably, and if dryness is a 
virtue, then the virtue is on the side of 
the Canadian miller, and this is fully 
realized by those in the baking trade who 
really know their business. 

It is also reported by a number of 
good judges that the flour manufactured 
in Canada is stronger than that which is 
milled in Fngland, although the same 
grade of wheat is used in both cases. 
Perhaps they were prejudiced. 

In any case this is a kind of competi- 
tion which has not been experienced be- 
fore, and must not on that account be 
treated too lightly. It is up to the Ca- 
nadian and American millers to watch 
their qualities very carefully for dress- 
ing, color and strength, so that they may 
maintain their reputation for being able 
to and actually putting up the goods 
to meet any fair competition in the 
world. C. F. G. Ratrxes. 


FLEISCHMANN STOCK OFFERED 

Cuicaco, In1r.—The Fleischmann Co. is 
offering for sale to the general public 
275,000 shares of its common stock, this 
being the first time it has been invited 
to participate in the company’s profits. 

The Fleischmann Co, and its subsid- 
iaries have been in successful operation 
for more than 50 years, the business hav- 
ing been founded as a copartnership in 
1870. It is said to be the largest manu- 
facturer of yeast in the world, and about 
the largest manufacturer and distributor 
in the United States of distilled vinegar. 

A. S. Purves. 








COST OF OCEAN CARRIAGE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—During 1921 the 
United States paid out to foreign ocean 
carriers for moving American cargoes 
$307,000,000 out of a total ocean freight 
charge on our exports of $478,000,000, 
according to figures obtained from the 
Shipping Board. In addition about $100,- 
000,000 went to foreign insurance com- 
panies for marine insurance charges on 
the cargoes. At least half of the amount 
paid to foreign interests, or $150,000,000, 
would remain in this country, officials of 
the Shipping Board state, if the pending 
ship subsidy bill were in operation. 

The distribution of the American ocean 
freight bill was as follows: United States, 
$171,000,000; Great Britain, $172,000,000; 
Japan, $33,000,000; France, $20.100,000; 
Norway, $18.800,000; Holland, $18,500,- 
000; Italy, $14,300,000; all others, $29,- 
300,000, Joun Mararnan. 
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SHANGHAI’S MILLS IDLE 





Worst Year on Record Experienced—Small 
Rice Crop Reduces Available Sup- 
ply of Chinese Wheat 


Suanonat, Curna.—More than $6,000,- 
000 invested in the flour mills of Shang- 
hai is producing no return. The indus- 
try is under the shadow of a great cloud. 
It experienced a very trying year last 
season, but it was confidently expected 
that this season would bring better con- 
ditions. Last season for a few months 
they were compelled to cease milling, as 
the wheat crop was poor and imported 
wheat too high in price to induce mill- 
owners to employ it on a large scale. This 
year, with a bumper wheat crop, the mills 
should have been able to work right 
through the season, but it has proved the 
worst year on record. 

This is remarkable for more than one 
reason. Before Chinese wheat could get 
to the market, it was largely snapped up 
to feed the hungry Chinese populace, 
which was driven by the high prices of 
rice to buy wheat as a substitute. Little 
was left for the numerous mills. 

Those who did not know the conditions 
ascribed the short supply to a desire on 
the part of Chinese farmers to withhold 
their stocks and to send prices up, but 
as the season advanced the supplies of 
the cereal, instead of increasing, began 
to diminish. It was then apparent that 
both the millowners and the general pub- 
lic outside of the farmers were living in 
a fool’s paradise. 

It slowly dawned upon the millowners 
that supplies of wheat in the interior had 
been sold to the people as a substitute 
for rice, which had gone up in price be- 
yond reach of the poor Chinese. In the 
ordinary course, the flour mills would 
have had all the wheat they wanted. 

Arrivals of wheat from the interior 
have now practically ceased, and three 
of the four mills that made a heroic 
attempt to continue operations have been 
closed down. It is extremely unlikely 
that they will resume operations until 
next season. 

The consequence is that there must be 
a resort to increased flour buying from 
abroad. Very large purchases have al- 
ready been made in the United States, 
not only by Shanghai merchants but also 
by Hongkong and Tientsin. Chinese flour 
had found a ready market in the north 
as well as the south of China, and these 
markets, which had become to a large 
extent dependent upon Shanghai, have 
been obliged to fall back upon American 
and Australian flours, which are higher 
in price. 

The stoppage of the flour mills has 
thrown out of employment some 4,000 
workmen. Operations began at the end 
of July, and by the end of August half 
of the mills had discontinued. 

Were American prices of wheat not so 
high, due principally to unfavorable ex- 
change, the mills here could have been 
kept working. So long as prices were 
right the local mills imported very large 
quantities of wheat, but the drop in ex- 
change has served to put a stop to these 
purchases. 

Flour shipments from the Pacific Coast 
ports of the United States continue large, 
about 160,000 bbls having come from Ta- 
coma and Seattle last month. The new 
business is not of large volume, as Pacific 
flours are now too high. Shanghai, Hong- 
kong and north China ports will take lib- 
eral amounts of flour if Pacific wheats 
decline to September’s level. 

Manchurian wheat is now replacing 
American wheat on the Shanghai mar- 
ket, owing to the high prices commanded 
by the latter. Although not as d as 
American, Manchurian wheat is fairly 
high grade. 

In the Shanghai flour market quota- 
tions on Dec. 12 were 2.05 taels per bag 
($5.80 per bbl). The American market 
has declined a little, and the Pacific mills 
are now quoting $1.40@1.42 per sack 
($5.60@5.70 per bbl), c.i.f., Shanghai. 

D. Arakre. 





FOOD SUPPLY FIGURES UNRELIABLE 

Wasninoton, D. C.—Figures on ce- 
real stores in large portions of eastern 
and central Europe are considered unre- 
liable by government statisticians, be- 
cause it is believed that farmers in these 
regions are either holding their grain 
back or are feeding bread cereals to live 


stock on the supposition that the value 
of national currencies paid for the grain 
has only a fictitious and declining value, 
while the wheat actually fed to cattle has 
real intrinsic value. The belief is gener- 
al, for example, that German farmers 
are concealing grain and deliberately un- 
derestimating their crops in order to 
evade government requisition. 
JoHN MarrInan. 





HARVEST DELAYED IN ARGENTINA 

A United States government report 
states that harvesting of the wheat, oats 
and linseed crops in Argentina has been 
delayed by wet weather. Hailstorms oc- 
curred in the provinces of Santa Fe and 
Cordoba the latter part of November, 
but the extent of the damage done was 
not reported. 

According to a report by Broomhall 
the probable Australian wheat crop is 
now reduced to between 90,000,000 and 
100,000,000 bus. The unofficial Australian 
government forecast is 105,000,000 bus. 

A medium outturn of wheat is ex- 
pected in South Africa. 





COMPARATIVE CANADIAN PRICES 

Toronto, Ont.—lll-informed people 
occasionally assert that flour prices in 
Canada do not follow the cost of wheat 
as closely as they should, and that mill- 
ers are in the habit of holding flour at 
levels that do not at all correspond with 
the cost of the raw material. That this 
assertion is not true is shown graphically 
in the accompanying chart, which out- 
lines the course of the wheat, flour and 
feed markets of Canada for the past 
three crop years. 

This chart was made by the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, and is be- 
ing given publicity for the general in- 
formation of the trade. Even millers 
may not in all cases be aware that prices 
of wheat, flour and feed over the period 
covered were so closely associated. 

As the crop of 1919, the first shown on 
the chart, was controlled by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, the basis for flour in that 
period was found by averaging the rul- 
ing price for second patent flour for the 
next two years. 

It should also be noted that the price 
mills can obtain for feed has a direct in- 
fluence on the price of flour. Generally 
speaking, for each additional $1 per ton 
obtainable for feed, a reduction of 27c 
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bbl can be made in the price of flour. 
Another point to be noted is that while 
the spread between wheat and flour has 
narrowed to some extent, prices for bram 
and shorts have materially decreased. 
All flour and feed prices used in mak- 
ing this chart include cost of manufac- 
ture, containers and all other expenses 
incidental to placing the product on cars 
for shipment from mill. 
A. H. Battey. 





JAPANESE COMMERCIAL SITUATION 

New Orzeans, L.a.—Questions of tariff 
and taxation are forming the same prob- 
lems for Japanese chambers of commerce 
as for commercial organizations in the 
United States, B. Hattoni, director of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
Japan, has informed the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce. 

“Business in Japan has not yet passed 
through the deflation period,” said Mr. 
Hattoni, “and for that reason I do not 
look for any material improvement with- 
in a year. The United States has turned 
the corner and is on the upgrade, but 
while silk prices have improved in Japan 
the liquidation of wages and prices has 
not yet run its course. 

“Prices in Japan are lower than in the 
United States, but are still much higher 
than they were before the war. The 
same is true of wages. This handicaps 
us enormously in our foreign trade.” 

Japan has 70 chambers of commerce 
affiliated with the national organization, 
Mr. Hattoni explained. The Associated 
Chambers of Commerce was formed there 
last spring. Prior to that time the com- 
mercial organizations met annually to 
discuss common problems, but the need 
of a permanent body finally became mani- 
fest. 

Mr. Hattoni is in this country pri- 
marily to visit Princeton University, 
from which he was graduated a number 
of years ago. He has been in several 
American cities to inquire into the op- 
eration of their commercial organizations. 
Sr. Joun WanpeE.t. 





MILL FIRE IN MICHIGAN 
An Associated Press dispatch reports 
a $200,000 fire loss to the 650-bb] plant 
of the Valley City Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on Jan. 7. The mill build- 
ings were destroyed. 
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LONDON MARKET DULL 





Buyers Lack Confidence in Present Values, 
Owing to Unsettled Condition of the 
Wheat Market 


Lonvon, Enca., Jan. 9.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is dull and buy- 
ers lack confidence in present values 
owing to conflicting wheat prices. Me. 
dium Manitoba exports are offered ut 
36s 6d ($5.90 per bbl), better quality 
at 37s 6d ($6.10 per bbl) and Kansas 
straights at 36s 6d ($5.90 per bbl), c.i.f., 
January seaboard. Australian straights 
are 37s ($6 per bbl), c.if., January- 
February shipment, but sales are limited 
in all grades. Home milled straights 
are 41s 6d, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





ARTHUR J. STERN RESIGNS 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—Arthur J.. Stern, for the 
past two years general supervisor of 
sales for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., has 
resigned, effective Feb. 1. At that time 
he will take a vacation of several wecks 
and subsequently will engage in business 
in Kansas City not connected with mill- 
ing or the flour trade. Mr. Stern for- 
merly was with the Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co., Schuyler, Neb. 

R. E. Steric. 





FARM BUYING POWER INCREASED 
Wasurnoton, D, C.—The farmers’ piir- 
chasing power increased one point during 
the month of November, 1922, the mont!i- 
ly review issued by the Department of 
Agriculture states. It is placed at ‘he 
index number 66, compared with 65 {or 
the preceding month. Farm products, 
with the exception of potatoes, beef ¢ :t- 
tle and hogs, advanced in price. Prives 
of commodities other than farm products 
which farmers buy remained station ry 
at 169. 
JoHN Marrina» 





The La Budde Feed & Grain ‘»., 


Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, W is., ° 


announces the opening of a grain «on- 
signment department under the manige- 
ment of Carl A. Houlton, for the past 
three years manager of the Flanley Grain 
Co., Milwaukee, and formerly manager 
of the grain consignment department of 
the Flanley company at Omaha, Neb. 
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Weakness in wheat early last week de- 
veloped the fact that the trade is in a 
buying mood. With the options off 1@2c 
and cash premiums a little weaker, mill- 
ers were able to put out some offers 
that evidently proved attractive, judging 
by the response, There were not many 
individu! heavy bookings, but buying 
was general and, in the aggregate, sales 
were satisfactory, especiaily when com- 
pared with the dullness during the pre- 
ceding two to three weeks. 

Later, prices advanced to their old 
levels, and buyers for the most part 
withdrew from the market. Inquiry late 
in the week was described as very indif- 
ferent. in the last two or three days, 
however, prices have again weakened, 
and quotutions have been reduced 40c 
bbl. ‘This has brought in some more 


business. Fair sales were reported Mon- 
day of this week by most companies. 
The trade has not yet altogether re- 


covered from the holiday dullness, and 
of course stock taking is still under way. 


Clears are still relatively in best re- 
quest. Fancy and first clears are mov- 
ing rather freely, while second clears in 
the main are scarce. Some of the larger 
city mills are oversold on second clear 


for at least 30 days to come. Others, 
however, are beginning to accumuiate 
this grade, and are offering same to 
their export connections. 


Shipping directions on old bookings 
are not coming in as freely as mills 
would like to have them. 

Top family patents are quoted at $6.60 
@7.25 bbl, standard patent $6.45@6.70, 
second patent $6.30@6.45, in 98-lb cot- 


tons; fancy clear $5.70, first clear $5.25 
@540, second clear $3.50@3.90, in 140-lb 
jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


There is no real activity to the mill- 
feed market, and yet mills report fairly 
good inquiry in mixed cars with flour. 
Apparently the bulk of the current out- 
put is being absorbed in this way, be- 
cause deliveries are still very slow 
against old contracts. Jobbers declare 
they have received practically no deliv- 
eries against December bran contracts as 
yet, while some November contracts are 
still unfilled. 

Jobbers who specialize in mixed cars 
are doing a comparatively good business 
nowadays. Iowa, northern Missouri, cen- 
tral states, and even South Dakota buy- 
ers are taking mixed cars, composed 
largely of flour middlings, red dog and 
oil meal. These heavier feeds for the 
time being are being given the prefer- 
ence. Inquiry for bran and standard 
middlings is light. 

Prices are a shade easier, and yet 
traders, as a whole, are bullish. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $26 ton, flour middlings $28.50 
@29.50, red dog $32, and rye middlings 
$24, in 100-Ib sacks, f.0.b., Minneapolis. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Linseed oil meal is $1@2 higher. It is 
quoted firm at $54 ton, car lots, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. While demand is not heavy, 
still it exceeds the supply, and mills, 
Owing to light production, are far be- 
hind on deliveries, 

_It is estimated that the Minneapolis 
linseed mills are crushing about 20,000 
bus of flaxseed daily, and it is doubt- 
ful if any of them have more than two 
weeks supply of seed on hand. In spite 
of favorable weather and the existin 
igh premiums being paid for oak 
flaxseed and to arrive within 30 days, re- 


ceipts are disappointingly small and are 
not sufficient for daily requirements. 
Some‘doubt is expressed as to the 
reliability of dl perce gs estimate 
of the 1922 flaxseed crop. If the govern- 
ment figures are correct, there is still 
considerable left in the country. How- 
ever, line elevator companies maintain 
that the high premiums paid have caused 
shippers to give preference to flaxseed, 
and that there is not much left in the 
interior to come forward to terminals. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 14 were in operation Jan. 9: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B 
and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C (one 
half), D, E and G mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls forweek tivity 

TOR. 9-6 .ccccccece 561,100 223,335 30 
Previous week ... 561,100 214,850 38 
YOMF OBO cccccsece 546,000 194,000 36 
Two years ago.... 646,000 231,965 42 
Three years ago... 546,000 430,390 78 
Four years ago.... 546,000 297,265 57 
Five years ago.... 646,000 294,210 67 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis forweek tivity 

Jan. 2-6 ...ccceee 285,900 132,070 4 
Previous week ... 346,740 155,355 44 
Year ago ...-+ee. 421,890 185,950 40 
Two years ago.... 411,390 176,830 40 
Three years ago... 424,260 210,330 41 
Four years ago.... 348,150 216,385 60 
Five years ago.... 343,050 216,050 60 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 
6, receipts of wheat were as follows in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1923 1922 1921 1920 











Minneapolis ... 3,019 940 1,840 2,266 
Duluth ......- 957 192 423 123 
Totals .....+. 3,976 1,132 2,263 2,389 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Jan. 6, 
were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis .. 70,178 54,467 56,336 62,319 
Duluth ...... 40,891 33,408 29,369 9,913 
Totals ..... 111,069 87,875 85,705 72,232 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Jan. 6, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 

1923 1922 1921 1920 





Minneapolis ... 8,256 8,446 7,409 8,612 
Duluth ........ 3,344 2,029 1,567 2,395 
Totala ...... 11,600 10,475 8,976 11,007 


MINNEAPOLIS YEARLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The output of flour by Minneapolis 
mills for the calendar year 1922 was 
slightly in excess of the preceding two 
years. The total for the year was 15,- 
642,900 bbls, against 14,871,750 in 1921, 
15,003,195 in 1920, and 17,500,890 in 1919. 

Export shipments do not show up as 
well, but to an extent these are mislead- 
ing. Flour sold to exporters on the sea- 
board is not included in these figures. 
They show only the direct exports by the 
mills. Foreigr shipments for 1922 were 
659,700 bbls, against 1,012,785 in 1921, 
864,825 in 1920, and 1,098,255 in 1919. 

THE MINNESOTA SHORT COURSE 

The following mill and bakery repre- 
sentatives were registered for the short 
course for chemists given by the Minne- 
sota University College of Agriculture 
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last week: Mrs. Mildred Cowdrey Mosher, 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills; A. 
P. Craik, Daisy Mill, Superior, Wis; R. 
B. Potts, Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co; Clarence Estes, Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo; Miss G. Gray, Naf- 
ziger Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo; F. 
L. Dunlap, Chicago; J. B. Chittick, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Isabel Everts, St. Paul, 
Minn; Frank Emmons, Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., Minneapolis; John Flohil, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; D. 
A. MacTavish, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
Ohio; M. B. Warren, Quaker Oats Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Arthur J. Kelly, 
Imperial Flour Co., Wichita, Kansas; 
George L. Alexander, Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., St. Louis; L. E. Leatherock, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; Alfred A. 
Heon, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis; R. K. Durham, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo; Clifford 
H. Robinson, Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, Ont; C. E. Mangels, Far- 
go, N. D; Ralph S. Herman, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo; 
R. Wallace Mitchell, American Bakery 
Materials Co., Menomonie, Wis; Row- 
land G. Clark, Goerz Flour Mills Co., 
Newton, Kansas; Mrs. Mary Brooks, 
Corby Baking Co., Washington, D. C; 
S. Hamre, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn. 


WILL ENTERTAIN BALTIMORE VISITORS 


A party of Baltimore, Md., business 
men, consisting of representatives of 
banking interests, steamship, railroad and 
warehouse companies, will be entertained 
by the Minneapolis Traffic Club at din- 
ner the evening of Jan. 12. Afterwards 
moving pictures showing the methods of 
handling freight to and from foreign 
steamships at Baltimore will be shown, 
and an instructive talk given by one ot 
the visitors. 

During 1922 a total of 1,493 vessels 
cleared from Baltimore, of which 1,103 
were destined for foreign ports. From 
January to April, last year, 105 ships 
cleared from Baltimore with grain for 
Russian ports. 

Included in the Baltimore party are: 
W. M. Brittain, general manager Import 
and Export Board of Trade; R. J. Bak- 
er, manager Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce; F.. J. Couse, foreign 
freight traffic manager Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad; A. J. Ball, foreign freight 
agent Pennsylvania Railroad; W. S. Bur- 
ton, foreign freight agent Western Mary- 
land Railroad; M. K. Trumbull, assistant 
to president Canton Co; James Bruce, 
vice president Atlantic Trust Co; Cap- 
tain W. H. Slayton, president Baltimore 
Steamship Co; E. A. Seidl, secretary W. 
K. Blake & Co; John Alcock, lumber 
exporter; P. E. McIntyre, manager 
Black Diamond Steamship Co; G. G. 
Requardt, representative Alexander 
Brown & Sons; M. F. Steinberger, as- 
sistant to vice president Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad; R. H. Cooper, vice presi- 
dent Export Transportation Co; E. P. 
Smith, traffic manager M. B. Carlin & 
Co; F. J. Haley, assistant traffic man- 
ager Baltimore Oceanic Steamship Co. 


JOINS STRONG-SCOTT SALES FORCE 


W. P. Buchan has resigned as director 
and Minneapolis branch manager of the 
Richardson Scale Co. to. associate him- 
self with the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of 
Minneapolis. He will have charge of the 
Bird scale department. 

Mr. Buchan started with the Richard- 
son Scale Co. 16 years ago in the draft- 
ing department, and for a while was 
chief draftsman for the company. He 
was later on the road as trouble man, 
and afterwards opened the Richardson 
Scale Co.’s branch office in Kansas City. 
In 1913 he moved to Minneapolis. He 
was one of the six scale experts appoint- 
ed by the Millers’ National Federation to 
draw up the grain scale specifications 
which were adopted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He is also one 
of the oldest members of the National 
Scale Experts’ Association, so is well 

uipped to render reliable scale service 
to the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.’s customers. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The Springfield (Minn.) Mill was idle 
last week on account of a break in its 
engine room. 

The Mill & Elevator Association of 
North Dakota is operating one unit of 
the new state owned mill at Grand 
Forks. The second unit is nearly com- 
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pleted, but will probably not be put into 
operation until late in February. 

Carl Prinz, of the Prinz & Rau Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, was a Minneapolis vis- 
itor last week. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.651,; 
three-day, $4.643, ; 60-day, $4.633,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.50. 

A bill before the Minnesota House re- 
lating to grain warehouses provides that 
all elevators on the right of way of any 
railroad shall be public elevators. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager for 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co. New Ulm, 
Minn., left during the week for a trip 
through the principal eastern flour cen- 
ters. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A and 
B mills in Minneapolis were idle all week, 
caused by the breaking of the main drive 
shaft. Both mills will probably be op- 
erating tomorrow, Jan. 10. 

L. I. Ziegler, manager of the flour mill 
machinery department, and W. C. Man- 
der, of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., In- 
dianapolis, were in Minneapolis for a 
few days during the week. 

Thomas O’Connor and M. L. Molan, 
head of the Flour State Baking Co., of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, left this week 
with their families for California. After 
a short visit there they plan to go to 
Honolulu, and expect to be gone about 
three months. 

Frederick G. Atkinson, vice president 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, expects to sail from New York, Jan 
30, for South America, accompanied by 
Mrs. Atkinson. They expect to visit the 
principal cities, and attend the Brazilian 
Centennial Exposition. 

The Tri-State Country Grain Ship- 
pers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Minneapolis, Feb. 15-16. A 
feature of the convention will be a talk 
on radio, the discussion being led by T. 
H. Dahl, of Minneota. Mr. Dahl has 
used the radio for some time to receive 
grain quotations from terminal markets. 


The annual meeting of the mill and 
elevator companies controlled by B. B. 
Sheffield and associates, of Minneapolis, 
is being held today, Jan. 9. These com- 
panies include: Commander Mill Co., Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Empire Milling Co., 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Commander 
Elevator Co., Sheffield Elevator Co., and 
the Exchange elevator. 


George E. Duis, president of the North 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, is 
quoted as stating that the association will 
bring a test case in the courts to estab- 
lish the validity of the association’s 
wheat pooling contract. The case will be 
brought against farmers who so far have 
not pooled their wheat with the associa- 
tion as agreed upon. 


Based on the close today (Jan. 9), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.04 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.02; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.06, No. 1 northern $1.04; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.02, No. 1 northern $1; in central Mon- 
tana, No. 1 dark 89c, No. 1 northern 87c. 


ee 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 

Minneapolis flour output and direct foreign 
shipments by calendar years, with compari- 
sons, in barrels: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Jan.. 1,087,320 1,072,565 1,561,340 1,194,445 
Feb.. 1,103,810 1,059,505 972,250 782,835 
Mar.. 1,194,520 1,180,645 981,820 1,180,145 
April. 937,910 1,112,200 960,585 1,638,435 
May.. 1,047,890 1,020,560 1,132,420 1,548,220 
June. 968,870 940,390 1,379,690 1,095,210 
July.. 1,276,840 1,116,655 1,314,545 1,056,345 
Aug.. 1,347,270 1,547,510 1,225,730 1,416,025 
Sept.. 1,702,570 1,759,165 1,154,470 1,862,455 
Oct.. 1,888,885 1,821,340 1,459,705 2,131,800 
Nov.. 1,851,930 1,325,290 1,575,125 1,894,250 
Dec.. 1,235,085 915,925 1,285,515 1,700,725 


Year 15,642,900 14,871,750 15,003,195 17,500,890 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 








1922 1921 1920 1919 

January... 46,735 76,880 78,900 146,975 
February.. 123,600 9,220 36,860 ...... 
March.... 111,570 149,845 100,605 35,850 
April..... 72,080 94,495 30,995 123,640 
May..-.. 74,355 94,955 61,435 276,230 
June...... 32,210 101,200 136,665 116,595 
Suly...... 22,920 72,060 66,836 ...... 
August.... 41,160 68,495 48,840 ...... 
September. 10,100 148,210 131,245 157,345 
October... 8,280 111,640 94,830 168,565 
November. 107,050 19,175 35,940 33,250 
December. 9,640 66,610 42,675 49,805 

Year.... 659,700 1,012,785 864,825 1,098,255 
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Declines of 20c bbl in flour prices, fol- 
lowing the drop of 4c in wheat costs, 
came at a proper time to induce a sub- 
stantial increase in the volume of flour 
sales this week. The nervous fluctuation 
of wheat prices within a rather narrow 
range served to stimuiate buying from all 
sections. An improvement was reported 
by practically ail Kansas City milis, and 
extended to a majority of country piants. 
Some of the latter, however, noted a con- 
tinuation of the quiet which has prevailed 
in recent weeks. 

Many sales were said to have been made 
at extremely low prices,—materially be- 
low the nominal quotations. Such busi- 
ness was mainly on comparatively large 
lots sold to bakers. Jobbers, buying 
mainly in small lots, were the principal 
purchasers. While their bids were usu- 
ally somewhat below the market, most of 
the actual sales were satisfactory to the 
mill. 

Specifications on old business were not 
brisk. Production in Kansas City gained 
about 1,000 bbls, and generally it took 
much aggressiveness on the part of the 
mill to obtain the necessary directions for 
shipping. Some southwestern mills did 
not have many orders left on their books, 
and a resumption of buying was needed 
to avoid a shutdown. 

Export trade did not share in the im- 
provement. Inquiry was quiet, and for- 
eign ideas concerning prices were low. 
No sales of any consequence were re- 
ported, 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat, 
short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $6.20@6.60; 95 per cent, $5.65@6; 
straight, $5.35@5.85; first clear, $4.50@ 
5; second clear, $3.75@4.25; low grade, 
$3.50@3.75. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 


capacity for week tivity 
Dec. 31-Jan. 6.... 132,900 89,500 67 
Previous week ... 132,900 88,482 66 
WOOO BOO cccsssce 105,900 65,400 61 
Two years ago... 103,800 69,500 67 
Five-Year GVETABO occ ccccccccsccces 72 
Ten-year AVETABES ....sesesccscveces 73.6 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
cones Wichita and Salina, as reported 
i 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
Dec. 31-Jan. 6... 514,230 260,366 48 
Previous week ... 514,230 258,732 50 
TOAF OBO vcccccce 492,330 224,979 45 
Two years ago .. 451,470 184,286 40 
Five-year AVerage .......eceeeeeee 61 
TOR-FORF BVETABS wcccccccvccvsccces 68 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 16,920 bbls this week, 11,867 last 
week, 7,762 a year ago, and 5,416 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 18 reported do- 
mestic business good, 32 fair and 25 slow. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Dec. 31-Jan. 6 ..... 64,620 33,174 61 
Previous week ..... 64,620 29,577 45 
WOOP QBS occcsececs 64,620 33,540 36 
Two years ago..... 39,420 26,369 67 


8T,. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 


bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
DOG, GATOR. 6 ccccccvcesece 20,470 43 
Previous week .........++. 18,884 39.8 
BORE GOD escdccccccccacces 14,355 30 
SOO Fess GOO ciccwecesare 11,048 23 


MILLFEED 


A light demand and small offerings re- 
sulted in a quiet market this week. Prices 
were slightly lower, bran declining 50c@ 
$1 ton, and brown shorts $1@2. Gray 
shorts were unchanged from a week ago. 
Lack of urgent demand from live stock 
interests of the Southwest was a result 
of the continuation of warm weather, 
which made the purchases of the past 
few weeks adequate. ; 

Most mills are behind in orders on feed, 
and any substantial demand would prob- 
ably result in a sharp price advance, 
especially as the mills have curtailed pro- 
duction. Inquiry for brown shorts was 
especially inactive, and quotations 
dropped to a level with those for bran. 
Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: bran, $23.50@24; brown shorts, 
$23.50@24; gray shorts, $27@28. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester via New Orleans 
501%,c, Glasgow via New Orleans 541,c, 
January seaboard, via New York 60c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 531,¢ 
January seaboard, via New York 63c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 48%,c December-first half 
January seaboard; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New York 58c; Antwerp, via 
New York 58c; Hamburg via New Or- 
leans 471%,c, via New York 58c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 581,c, via New 
York 52¥%,c; Copenhagen, via New Or- 
leans 584,c, via New York 52c. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS LARGE 


Receipts of wheat at the Kansas City 
market during the year 1922 totaled 85,- 
449,600 bus. With the exception of 1921, 
when the heavy marketing was extraordi- 
nary, the arrivals are the largest on rec- 
ord, Receipts in 1921 were 110,204,550 
bus. Total receipts of all grain were 
114,000,000 bus, valued at $109,266,000, 
the smallest valuation since 1915. Value 
of the wheat received here was estimated 
at $95,266,000. Shipments of wheat dur- 
——= year amounted to 65,160,450 bus. 

eceipts of flour, according to the fig- 
ures at the office of the secretary of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, were 1,009,- 
625 bbls, compared with 869,375 the pre- 
ceding year. Shipments of flour were 
5,748,000 bbls, compared with 4,393,000 
bbls in 1921. 


SOUTHWESTERN CROP CONDITION 


“Last week was the sixth successive 
dry week that Kansas has experienced,” 
the weekly Kansas crop bulletin says. 
“Wheat would be benefited by a heavy 
rain or a thick blanket of snow, but so 
far has stood the dry weather well in the 
eastern two thirds of the state, as it was 
well supplied with moisture that fell near 
the middle of November. It has matted 
down and made little or no growth for 
some time, but is still furnishing con- 
siderable pasture. In the western third 
very little of the crop is showing above 
the ground, and in the southwestern coun- 
ties some has not sprouted. Wheat that 
is up in the western counties is either 
at a standstill or dying from lack of 
sufficient moisture.” 

Other states in the hard winter wheat 
belt report about the same conditions. 
In Oklahoma the crop is in fair to 
condition even in the western half of the 
state, where moisture is badly needed. 
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Mild weather has allowed good progress 
to be made in winter plowing. 


GAIN IN ELEVATOR CAPACITY 


The capacity of grain elevators in Kan- 
sas City during the year 1922 was in- 
creased 1,750,000 bus. A loss of 50,000 
bus of storage room occurred when the 
plant of the Schreiber Feed Mfg. & 
Cereal Co. was destroyed by an explo- 
sion and fire the last week of the year. 
Total capacity now is 28,780,000 bus. 

In 1880, Kansas City had a total grain 
storage equipment for 1,495,000 bus; in 
1890, 2,970,000; in 1900, 6,365,000; in 1910, 
11,110,000; in 1920, 26,940,000. 

Additions of 500,000 and 400,000 bus, 
respectively, were made by the Kansas 
City Southern and Wabash railroads to 
their elevators here. The Washburn- 
Crosby Co.’s new flour mill has an ele- 
vator capacity of 350,000 bus. The new 
1,000,000-bu plant of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas Railroad is under construc- 
tion, and will be completed in February. 
It will be operated by the Uhlmann 
Grain Co. 

Including the elevators connected with 
flour mills, there are more than 40 grain 
storage houses in Kansas City. All of the 
larger ones are of modern, fireproof con- 
struction. The largest has a capacity of 
5,500,000 bus. When the Katy elevator is 
completed there will be nine elevators 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 bus or over. 


BOARD OF TRADE ELECTION 


Harry J. Smith, president Federal 
Grain Co., was elected president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade this week 
for a term of one year, succeeding James 
N. Russell. Mr. Smith was unopposed, 
other nominations having withdrawn. 

The president-elect was first vice presi- 
dent of the exchange in 1922, and served 
as second vice president the preceding 
year. He is 39 years old, and was born 
in Washington, Kansas. 

Mr. Smith’s career as a grain man be- 

an in 1904, with the Thresher-Fuller 

rain Co., Kansas City. He became a 
member of the Board of Trade four 
years later. His next connection was 
with the Lonsdale Grain Co. When the 
United States entered the World War in 
1917, Mr. Smith was appointed grain 
buyer for the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, and served in that capacit; 
until the expiration of federal control, 
in 1919. After this he organized the Fed- 
eral Grain Co., which succeeded the al 
worth Grain Co., as manager of the Mur- 
ray elevator, in North Kansas City. 

In the election, Allen Logan, formerly 
second vice president, advanced to first 
vice president, automatically. Harry C. 
Gamage was elected second vice presi- 
dent. 

The following new members of the 
board of directors were elected: Fred 
Godfrey, Wallace C. Goffe, C. M. Har- 
denbergh, J. J. Kraettli, Fred W. Lake 
and Guy A. Moore. 

Joseph S. Geisel, E. M. Jolley, F. T. 
Kane, W. H. Marshall and E. E. Roahen 
were elected to the arbitration committee. 

E. O. Bragg, Charles W. Lonsdale and 
Ben C. Moore were elected directors of 
the grain clearing house association. 


NOTES 


J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., was in Chicago part of 
this week. 

F, E. Goodrich, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co., left this week for an ex- 
tontel trip to the southeastern states and 
Cuba. 

John Bass, Marshalltown, Iowa, flour 
dealer, and E. A. Rowray, Iowa state 
representative of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., spent part of the week at the office 
of the latter company in Kansas City. 

L, N. Campbell joined the sales de- 
partment of the Washburn-Crosby Co. of 
the Southwest here this week. Mr. Camp- 
bell is a son of L. G. Campbell, president 
L. G. Campbell Milling Co., one of the 
older mills of the Northwest, located at 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. 

The Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling 
Co. had a holiday week reunion of its 
salesmen at the home office of the com- 
pany. Saturday was given over to a 
“get together” meeting, terminating with 
a dinner at 6 o’clock at the Harvey 
House. Attending the meeting, addi- 
tional to the home office sales force, were 
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F. A. Meyette, F. A. Remington, Edward 
Cooper, George E. Jacobson, A. M. Sned- 
den, H. W. Meeker and R. M. Dorchester. 

Charles L. Roos, manager Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas, and presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federation, 
was in Kansas City this week for a short 
while. He left here for Chicago, where 
he will spend several days attending to 
business of the Federation. 

A new firm, known as the Dixie Grain 
& Mill Feed Co., has been organized in 
Kansas City, with Frank O. Everts, a 
member of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, as president. The company will 
deal largely in millfeed. D. H. Kresky, 
formerly of the Dixie Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, will act as sales manager. 

Members of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade will vote, Jan. 15, on an amend- 
ment providing that official grades and 
weights at Kansas City should be used 
for settlements of contracts and bill of 
lading deliveries, unless shippers’ weights 
were agreed upon between purchaser and 
seller at the time of the sale. Such 
weights must be furnished the purchaser 
within 10 days of the time of the sale. 
If the amendment passes, it will be a 
violation of the rules to trade on ship- 
per’s weights if the seller does not know 
that the shipper’s affidavit can be fur- 
nished and has so informed the buyer. 
The directors may, if an emergency ex- 
ists, permit acceptance of destination 
weight instead of Kansas City weights 
in fulfillment of such contracts. 


SALINA 


Local mills report flour business som« 
what improved, but shipping instructions 
are still very slow and generally hard to 
get. Local mills have not been running 
full time. Export trade has been dull. 

Wheat prices at country stations range 
97c@$1 bu. Demand for feed is good, 
and prices little changed. 

Quotations, basis 98’s, Kansas City, in 
carload lots: short patent, $5.95@6.35; 95 
per cent, $5.65@6.05; 100 per cent, $5.55 
@5.95. Bran is quoted at $1.221%, per 
ewt, brown shorts $1.321,, gray shorts 
$1.42Y,, white shorts $1.5714 and mill- 
run $1.271,. 

Output of the five Salina mills, with 
a weekly total capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

Dec. BB-FTam, 4 .ccccsccceces 29,043 62 

Previous week .......+eee. 22,972 49 

BOBS GOO cocveccccesasocece 31,343 69 

NOTES 

Salina mills during 1922 had an output 

of 1,518,446 bbls of flour. 


L. G. Gottschick, of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., spent Jan. 4 at Ells- 
worth. 

H. V. Nye, general manager for the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, has been 
in Chicago. 

Jesse B. Smith, general manager for 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., is 
on a business trip in Iowa. 

J. S. Hughes, grain buyer for the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, spent 
New Year’s Day in Kansas City. 

J. S. Hargett, manager of the Robin- 
son Milling Co., has received reports from 
elevator operators throughout the west- 
ern section of the state to the effect that 
winter wheat is now in fine condition 
generally, but that it is badly in need of 
moisture. Elevator and grain men in the 
western part of the state reported to Mr. 
Hargett that a larger acreage of wheat 
was planted this season than last and 
that the crop condition is much better 
than at the same period a year ago. They 
predict a fine crop, if weather conditions 
are favorable from now until harvest. 


OKLAHOMA 


There is little change in the character 
of the flour demand, most of the buying 
being for prompt delivery. Prices are 
down about 20c bbl. Reports from sales- 
men say that the outlook for resumption 
of demand is encouraging, but that re- 
covery will be slow. 

Millfeed is steady. There is evidence 
that jobbers and distributors carried con- 
siderable stocks over from 1922, and sup- 
plies in southern territory are believed 
to be unusually large, in spite of the slow 
movement the last several weeks. Local 
demand for offals from feeders is gen- 
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erally good, but distribution is in small 


tities. 
a Soft wheat patent flour sold at $6.90 


@7; straight at $6.30@6.50, and clear at 
$5.50@6. Hard wheat patent brought 
up to $6.80; oO $6.30; clear, $5.80. 
Straight bran sold up to $1.30 per cwt; 
mill-run bran, $1.40; shorts, $1.65; chops, 
$1.75. Corn meal in 25-lb bags brought 
55e. 
NOTES 

The Collin County Mill & Elevator Co., 
McKinney, Texas, has increased its capi- 
tal stock to $420,000. 

Fire, Jan. 1, destroyed the principal 
buildings of the abandoned plant of the 
Fannin Mill & Elevator Co., Honey 
Grove, Texas. 

The state report on Oklahoma wheat 
production for 1922 estimated the crop 
at 31,350,000 bus, a decrease of about 30 
per cent from the 1921 total. 

The Kimbell Milling Co., Sherman, 
Texas, lost one of the warehouses of its 
mill at Whitewright, Dec. 31, by fire. 
The loss was about $10,000, covered by 
insurance. 

Out of the proceeds of a $4,000,000 
bond issue recently voted in Houston, 
Texas, it is proposed that $1,000,000 shall 
be used for the construction of a 1,000,- 
000-bu port elevator. 

Information has been received by mill- 
ers here to the effect that the Mexican 
government is considering a reduction in 
the duty on wheat. Mexican millers are 
said to be supporting the proposal. 

A bill will be introduced in the Okla- 
homa legislature forbidding the opera- 
tion of boards of trade, grain exchanges, 
bucket shops and similar enterprises. 
Oklahoma had a similar law in 1910, but 
it was repealed in 1917. 

There are scattering reports of early 
damage to wheat from green bugs and 
red spiders in Denton County, Texas. E. 
K. Russell, entomologist of the Texas 
department of agriculture, said he could 
not find any evidence of damage. 

In spite of dry weather and some com- 
plaint that wheat has been damaged in 
Oklahoma and in the Texas panhandle, 
millers familiar with conditions say there 
is no present cause for alarm. Western 
Texas is reported as needing rain, but 
the wheat is not suffering and can go for 
30 days without material damage. Part 
of the territory affords good pasturage. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes.—Conditions surrounding 
the flour trade in this territory have un- 
dergone no marked change. Business has 
been quiet, but millers all look for an 
improvement in the near future. Ship- 
ping directions are difficult to get. 

There is a very fair movement of wheat 
to this market, and the mills are having 
no difficulty in getting all the choice mill- 
ing they require. The dark hard winters 
are selling at a premium of 5@7c over 
the ordinary. 

There is an excellent demand for feed. 
Omaha millers and jobbers are selling 
their products in round lots at the fol- 
lowing prices, f.o.b., Omaha: bran, $24.50; 
brown shorts, $26; gray shorts, $28; mid- 
dlings, $29; red dog, $31.50; alfalfa meal, 
choice $28.60, No. 1 $26.10, No. 2 $23.60; 
linseed meal, $54.50@55; cottonseed meal, 
43 per cent, $53.50; hominy feed, white 
$29.50, yellow $29.50. 


NOTES 

F. A. Engler, of Seward, Neb., has 
bought the elevator at Leahey, Neb., and 
will do a general grain business at that 
point, 

Ben Yohe, who is operating a mill at 
Shady Bend, Kansas, spent the holidays 
with friends in Omaha. Mr. Yohe was 
formerly With the Updike Milling Co. in 
Omaha. He has been extraordinarily 
Successful in the milling business at 
Shady Bend, and looks forward to a 
good year’s business in 1923. “The out- 
look for the wheat crop in Kansas is not 
as good as it might be,” said Mr, Yohe. 

The section west of Lincoln and Beloit 
has suffered greatly from lack of rain. 
Much of the wheat is barely through the 
ground. Other parts of the state also 
have suffered from drouth, and give 
prea of a short crop unless something 


appens t A 
tienen © greatly change the condi 


Leten Lesiie. 


COLORADO 


Flour trade in this territory continues 
slow, and an expected increase in ship- 
ping instructions after the first of the 
year has not materialized as yet. A con- 
siderable quantity of flour is now on the 
books of mills in Colorado which will 
have to be ordered out before long, as it 
has been booked for some time. 

Mills are only running part time, but 
many of them expect to increase their 
operations to a full-time run as soon as 
customers begin to clean up their book- 
ings. No doubt the weakness in the 
wheat market is the cause for the lack 
of shipping specifications, but, up to date, 
there has been no reduction in flour 
prices. 

Flour quotations, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
best patent, $6.65@6.75 bbl; standard 
patent, $5.90@6; self-rising, $6.90@7,— 
all in 98-Ib cottons, prompt to 30-day 
shipment. 

The millfeed situation is unchanged, 
with bran bringing steady prices. The 
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eign trade bureau, read and presented a 
memorial to Dr. King, in which the fol- 
lowing proposals were made: 

“That the port of Vancouver be ad- 
mitted by the oo to be a per- 
manent, natural and practicable outlet 
for Canadian grain. 

“That the port of Vancouver be con- 
sidered by the government as a great 
national port rather than merely a Brit- 
ish Columbia port. 

“That all national ports should, in prin- 
ciple, receive an equal measure of gov- 
ernment assistance, the extent of such 
assistance to be determined by the rela- 
tive needs of each, in the impartial de- 
velopment of Canada as a whole. 

“That the port of Vancouver should 
be placed on an equal footing with the 
port of Montreal, in so far as govern- 
ment assistance and control are con- 
cerned. 

“That the government should establish 
without delay such grain handling facili- 
ties as may be necessary to facilitate and 
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JULIUS AGRICOLA 
AND BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


The painting by R. Caton Woodville used as the cover design for this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller represents a scene typical of the begin- 
nings of systematic agriculture in Britain. 
tribes inhabiting Britain prior to the first Roman invasions under Julius 
Cesar, in 55 and 54 B.C., we know little, and it was nearly a century later 
before Roman institutions began to establish themselves. 
famous boast, “Veni, vidi, vici,’ he actually did little in Britain beyond 
coming and seeing; the actual conquest was reserved for the Emperor 


The organization of the newly annexed territory, somewhat delayed by 
the historic revolt of the Britons under Boadicea, was carried out by a 
series of Roman generals and governors following the year 70 A.D. Of 
these officials, the most famous was Gneus Julius Agricola, father-in-law 


Agricola first came to Britain in the year 59, as a young officer of 22 
He returned to Rome two years later, 
but in 70 he was sent back to Britain in command of the Twentieth Legion, 
After three years of active and successful 
military service, he returned once more to Rome, where he rose rapidly in 
the imperial service, and in 79 was sent for the third time to Britain, serving 


that his most important work was done. Not 
only did he extend the Roman conquests in Wales and southern Scotland, 
but he succeeded in inducing the Celts to adopt many of the customs of 
Always a student of agriculture (whence his 
appellation of Agricola), he was largely instrumental in introducing into 
Britain the Roman methods of cultivating grain. 
been grown in Britain long before the first Roman invasions, but systematic 
agriculture in the modern sense may fairly be said to have begun with the 


Recalled to Rome in the year 86, presumably because of jealousy of 
his success, Agricola lived in retirement until his death in 93, when he 
appears to have been poisoned by order of the Emperor Domitian. His 
biography was written by his son-in-law, Tacitus, to whom we owe much 
of our knowledge of his notable career in Britain. 
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mills’ output is being sold at $80 ton, 
f.o.b., Denver, and $82, f.o.b., Colorado 
common points. White bran, 10c per cwt 
more. 

NOTES 

Avery Stockman, Rosenbaum Grain 
Co., Omaha, visited in Denver recently. 

H. Bauman, Merriam & Millard Grain 
Co., Omaha, called on the Denver grain 
trade a few days ago. 

The Denver Grain Exchange has been 
endeavoring to have the various carriers 
widen the scope of transcontinental rates 
in Group J, and has succeeded in getting 
the Santa Fe Railroad to include all 
points in Colorado on its line in this 
group. This is a reduction in rates. 





VANCOUVER’S ELEVATOR FACILITIES 


Vancouver, B. C.—As a result of ap- 
peals by the Vancouver Board of Trade 
to the Hon. W. L. MacKenzie King, pre- 
mier of Canada, relative to additional 
elevator facilities for Vancouver, the 
Hon. Dr. J. H. King, minister of public 
works, visited Vancouver late in De- 
cember to confer with the Board of 
Trade and the grain interests in regard 
to their insistent demands. 

Vancouver was represented by the 
counsel of the Board of Trade, members 
of the harbor board, and a committee 
of grain men. R. Kerr Houlgate, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, presided, 
and Robert McKee, chairman of the far- 


take care of the grain business now of- 
fering, and which may offer in the near 
future through the port of Vancouver.” 

“Since the Vancouver route has been 
fay tested,” stated the memorial, 
“and found entirely practicable; since 
large quantities of Canadian grain con- 
tinue to figd foreign markets via United 
States channels through lack of adequate 
Canadian facilities; since the producers 
of grain in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
will continue to lose the full benefit of 
their proximity to the western seaboard 
until facilities are available at Vancou- 
ver,—every day that the construction of 
these facilities is postponed means so 
much additional loss to Canada. 

“Grain elevators and other necessary 
facilities cannot be built in a month or in 
several months. Nature proceeds with 
her work, whether we keep pace with her 
or not. The crop of 1923 will be sown 
and harvested in the usual time and man- 
ner. If, then, the Vancouver route is 
sound and our demands fair, and in the 
interests of Canada as a whole, what 
logical reason can be advanced for de- 

riving this port and the farmers of Al- 

erta and Saskatchewan of the benefit of 
adequate facilities until the 1924 crop is 
available? 

“One argument used by the prime min- 
ister as a reason for delay was that he 
considered the railway companies should 
be consulted. In answer to this we would 
point out that leading officials of both 
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the Canadian Pacific and Canadian Na- 
tional railways have publicly expressed 
themselves as being heartily in sympathy 
with the movement for greater facilities 
here. 

“Another reason for delay advanced by 
the prime minister is that the minister 
of trade and commerce should be con- 
sulted on his return from Australia be- 
fore any definite decision is reached, on 
the assumption that the trade agreement 
with Australia may have some bearing on 
the matter. We submit this argument is 
not logical. 

“Montreal is also in Canada, but no 
delay in providing facilities there is being 
permitted, pending the outcome of Mr. 
Robb’s visit to Australia. Furthermore, 
it is not even probable that a single bushel 
of Canadian wheat will ever find a mar- 
ket in Australia. We submit that no 
trade agreement with any country can be 
considered a good reason to retard the 
proper development of western Canada 
or any other part of Canada. 

“A point raised by Mr. Robb when he 
was here, and which may have been trans- 
mitted by him in his report to the prime 
minister, was that he thought he should 
discuss our proposals with the grain in- 
terests of the prairie provinces before 
taking any action. In answer to this, we 
would state that this board, in October, 
1921, and in February, 1922, sent a dele- 
gation of over 20 of its most prominent 
members throughout the prairies in con- 
nection with freight rate matters. In the 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
there was a distinct feeling of support 
for the movement of grain from these 
provinces through Vancouver. Since that 
time we are more than satisfied that the 
effect of Vancouver’s agitation for ade- 
quate facilities for the handling and stor- 
age of grain is heartily supported by 
those who will reap the greatest benefit, 
namely, the grain growers themselves.” 

In reply to this memorial Dr. King 
stated that the question of additional 
handling and storage elevators at Van- 
couver was a matter for Parliament to 
decide, and that when the house assem- 
bled in January, 1923, due consideration 
would be given to Vancouver’s require- 
ments and demands. Meanwhile, nothing 
could or would be done, with the excep- 
tion of gathering data pertaining to the 
necessity for these increased facilities. 
He stated that the government would not 
be stampeded into adopting unconstitu- 
tional or war-time methods of providing, 
by order in council, the accommodation 
demanded. 

Dr. King resented the charge that Van- 
couver was not being shown the same 
consideration in the matter of harbor de- 
velopments as the port of Montreal. He 
explained that Montreal was probably the 
only port on the American continent 
where the entire harbor and terminal fa- 
cilities were owned by the people and op- 
erated by the government “in trust” 
through the harbor board, whereas a 
much different condition obtained in 
Vancouver, in that the water frontage is 
all privately owned. 

The government had agreed to grant 
the Board of Trade’s request that the 
control of the Vancouver government ele- 
vator be placed in the hands of the Van- 
couver harbor commissioners. In order 
to secure additional elevators the harbor 
board should prepare a statement show- 
ing what was necessary in the best in- 
terests of the city, go to Ottawa when 
Parliament met in January, 1923, and 
ask for such money or guaranties as were 
required. Dr. King said that he had 
every reason to believe that the govern- 
ment would listen to the demands of the 
harbor board, not only at this session but 
at future sessions. An additional eleva- 
tor at Vancouver must necessarily be 
properly located, as it would be perma- 
nent, and if wrongly placed would be a 
handicap to the grain business rather than 
a help. H. M. Cameron. 





FRENCH WHEAT ACREAGE 

The acreage of wheat sown in France 
in 1922 was only 78 per cent of that of 
1918. The reason for this decrease is 
that in the south the farmers found it 
more~ remunerative to produce wine, 
whereas in the central plateaus cattle 
grazing was more profitable. The duty 


on wheat flour is practically prohibitive, 
being from 22 to 32 francs per 100 kilos 
(according to grade of flour); that on 
wheat being 14 francs. 
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The flour market, on the whole, has 
shown a slightly better tone the past few 
days, although reports from the trade 
are somewhat conflicting. In spite of 
these contrary views, undoubtedly there 
has been a better demand from some of 
the small car lot trade, whose stocks have 
run very low and who have been forced 
to come into the market. A downward 
trend of wheat values and a slight de- 
cline in flour prices have also had influ- 
ence with a few buyers, who have been 
bearish for some time and anticipating 
lower levels. 

Prices have declined throughout the 
week about 15@20c on both northwest- 
ern and southwestern patents. Whereas 
the closing price of May wheat on the 
first business day of the year was down 
more than four cents, compared with 
Dec. 30, flour prices were not proportion- 
ately affected, owing to the fact that 
cash grain values held better than fu- 
tures. However, partly due to the in- 
activity of some mills, there is a pro- 
nounced fluctuation in quotations and 
many are selling below list prices. 

Some northwestern and southwestern 
mill representatives hold that the de- 
mand for flour shows an improvement, 
and claim to have done a nice business 
with the smaller jobbers and bakers on 
scattered car lots. Large bakers are not 
buying to any extent, having fair sup- 
plies on hand, and in some instances are 
booked up to about May 1. Many are 
said to have purchased heavily during 
November. 

Brokers complain of a dull situation, 
with conditions showing little improve- 
ment, if any, over last week. They 
claim that jobbers are not buying freely, 
but are picking up small lots when they 
can be bought at a very low price. Also 
that the latter have ample stocks on 
hand, and are even requesting that ship- 
ments be held back. 

The production of local mills in- 
creased about 6,000 bbls over that of the 
preceding week. A better demand is re- 
ported, more interest is being shown by 
the smaller bakers, and some inquiries 
have been received from the trade in the 
East. 

The export situation continues about 
the same. A little business has been con- 
summated, consisting chiefly of small lots 
of clears and low grades, with possibly 
some straights, to the Levant. A small 
lot of hard winter patent was also worked 
for the United Kingdom. Prices are still 
too much out of line to meet offers and 
compete with Canadian flour. 

There is a little demand for good 
strong clears, but the poorer quality ones 
cannot be given away. Mills seem to 
have very little of the former to offer, 
and are finding it difficult to fill sales 
made on back orders. Southwestern hard 
first clears for prompt shipment are also 
in request, ond for fancy grades the 
demand greatly exceeds the supply. 

The local rye flour output totaled 
2,500 bbls, an increase of 500 over last 
week. Demand is quiet, as lower prices 
are being looked for, but shipping direc- 
tions on old orders seem to be coming in 
freely. Business with brokers represent- 
ing Wisconsin mills is nearly at a stand- 
still, as the large bakers are well su 
plied and the downward trend of 
market has not stimulated buying. 


White rye flour is quoted at $4.60@5.10 
bbl, standard at $4.30@4.60, and dark 
at $3.50@3.80, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 
Business in semolina and durum prod- 
ucts is restricted to near-by bog oi 
ments. The market and prices are hold- 





ing fairly strong, but the situation at 
the end of the week was easier. Mills 
are running steadily, but are hampered 
by the car situation. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at $5.40@5.75; No. 3 semolina, 
$5.25@5.50; durum flour, $5@5.25; clear, 
$4.20@4.35. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.60@7.10 
bbl, standard patent $6.20@6.60, first 
clear $5@5.40, second clear $3.75@4.25; 
hard winter short patent $6@6.50, 
straight $5.35@5.85, first clear $4.85@ 
5.10; soft winter short patent $6.20@ 
6.50, straight $5.85@6.15, first clear $4.75 
@5.25. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

TOM. 166 cccccscees 40,000 20,000 50 

Previous week ..... 40,000 14,000 35 

BOOP GOD. 6 ceccceces 40,000 16,000 40 

Two years ago..... 26,700 17,500 66 
MILLFEED 


The market is firm, but has shown lit- 
tle activity throughout the week, al- 
though at times the demand has been 
sufficient to absorb current offerings. 
Prices are about the same as last week, 
but transit feed is selling slightly under 
that for future delivery. Business taken 
on the basis of February and March ship- 
ment is at 50c higher than for prompt. 

There is practically no demand from 
mixers for prompt shipment, except it be 
for distressed feed. y do, however, 
show interest in deferred shipments and 
concessions under present levels, but are 
not buying to any extent. Mills have 
not much feed to offer except in mixed 
cars, and in some instances are complete- 
Vy sold ahead for 60 days, partly due, no 

oubt, to their production being cur- 
tailed. 

Mixed feed manufacturers report 
prices steady, although there has been a 
slight advance since the beginning of the 
week, There is a good demand, especial- 
ly from the East, owing no doubt to cold 
weather in that section. Plants are run- 
ning at medium capacity, and shipping 
directions are . Spring bran is 

uoted at $27.50@28.50 ton, hard winter 

7.25@28, soft winter $27.75@28.50, 
standard middlings $27@28, flour mid- 
dlings $29.50@31, red dog $32.50@34.50, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Crushers are quoting on the basis of 
$53.50@55 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. The mar- 
ket is brisk and prices firm, but an ad- 
vance in the latter is expected. Demand 
is good, and considerable buying has 
been done the past few days. Mills are 
operating at a fair capacity, and some 
have sold their output up to the end of 
February. Receipts of flaxseed were 
limited this week. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Business is fairly good, and the mar- 
ket is stronger. Demand has been a lit- 
tle better since Jan. 1. Prices, com- 

ared to last week, have declined slight- 
y- Mills are said to be running steadily, 
but are not overcrowded. It is reported 
that a round lot of white meal has been 
worked for export to the United King- 
dom. Corn flour is quoted at $1.80@1.90 
per cwt, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $1.75@1.774%, white and yel- 
low cream meal $1.75@1.77%%, pearl and 

anulated hominy $1.77@1.78, oatmeal 
$3.05, in jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats $2.75 per 90-lb sack. 


CASH WHEAT 


Milling demand showed some improve- 
ment, and a little hard winter was sold 
to exporters. Undertone was rather ; 
early in the week, but became m 
firmer later, with No. 2 hard advancing 
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around Ic from the inside figure, and 
going to a small premium over the May. 

¢ improvement in the demand for 
flour had an effect on wheat. 

Red winter was in very light supply, 
and the undertone was firmer. At the 
last No. 2 red was held at 7@8c over the 
May, with nothing for sale on spot. 
Hard winter, which sold early at 1c 
under May, went to 14c over, with pros- 
pects of smaller arrivals a factor. Ship- 
ping sales for the week aggregated 280,- 
000 bus. Springs were in light supply 
and fair demand. Receipts of all wheat 
for the week aggregated 302 cars, against 
48 last year. 

Premiums on No. 1 and No. 2 red, 
7@8c over May; No. 3 red, 5@6c over; 
No. 1 hard, 44¢ over; No. 2 hard, May to 
¥%c over; No. 3 hard, May to 4c under; 
No. 1 dark northern, 5@1l5c over; No. 2 
dark northern, $3@12c over; No. 1 north- 
ern, 2@5c over; No. 2 northern, 2c un- 
der to 4c over. 


BOARD AMENDS INSOLVENCY RULE 


By a vote of 387 to 143, the Chicago 
Board of Trade, on Jan. 3, adopted an 
amendment giving to the officials of the 
board F aepon! power toward promptly 
suspending any member who may become 
insolvent. The amendment in part fol- 
lows: 

“Section 1. Whenever the secretary, 
or the claims and insolvencies commit- 
tee, shall ascertain that a member has 
failed to meet his obligations or is in- 
solvent, or that a firm or corporation 
registered upon the exchange has failed 
to meet its obligations or is insolvent, 
the board of directors, on presentation 
and confirmation of the evidence, shall 
suspend from membership in the asso- 
ciation such member, partner in such 
firm, or any officer in such corporation. 

“Sec. 2. When a suspended member 
applies for reinstatement, he shall fur- 
nish to the claims and insolvencies com- 
mittee a list of his creditors, and a state- 
ment of the amounts originally owing, 
and the nature of the settlement in eac 
case. Notice of the proposed considera- 
tion of the application shall be given 
through the secretary, who shall post said 
notice upon the bulletin board for 15 
days. Upon the applicant presentin 
satisfactory proof of settlement wit 
all his creditors, the claims and insol- 
vencies committee shall recommend him 
to the board of directors for reinstate- 
ment, and by a majority vote of those 
present he may be reinstated. 

“Sec. 3. If the claims and insolvencies 
committee shall report in writing that 
the failure of a member, or of a firm, 
or of a corporation registered on the 
exchange, has been caused by reckless 
or unbusinesslike dealing, or by conduct 
inconsistent with just and equitable prin- 
ciples of trade, and that any member or 
members of this association have been 

ilty of, or participants in, such miscon- 
, such report shall be deemed a 
charge of dishonorable or dishonest con- 
duct within section 9 of Rule IV, of 
which charge such member, or members, 
shall have notice, and if, upon the hearing 
of such char, any member shall be 
found guilty he shall be suspended or 
expelled from membership in the asso- 
ciation. 

“Sec. 4. Every suspended member shall 
file with the secretary of the exchan 
within 30 days of his suspension, a writ- 
ten statement containing a complete list 
of his creditors, and the amount owing 
to each.” 


1922 RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Total receipts of flour at Chicago in 
1922 amounted to 13,729,000 bbls, or 
2,819,000 more than were received in 
1921. Receipts of wheat totaled 57,- 
850,000 bus, compared with 45,700,000 in 
1921. Corn receipts gated 193,271,- 
000 bus, as against only 182,982,000 in 
1921. Oat receipts were 87,141,000 bus, 
against 82,729,000 in 1921, while rye and 
barley together totaled 15,472,000 bus, 
compared with 11,978,000 in 1921. Thus 
it is shown that receipts increased ma- 
— the past year in both flour and 


gr 

Total shipments of flour from Chicago 
in 1922 were 11,202,000 bbls, compared 
with 17,722,000 in 1921. -Shipments of 
wheat totaled 50,385,000 bus, as against 
41,073,000 in 1921. Corn shipments 
amounted to 119,451,000 bus, compared 
with 117,313,000 in 1921. Shipments of 
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for the previous year. Shipments of 
rye and barley combined totaled 8,703. 
000 bus, compared with 8,154,000 during 
1921. These figures show substantia| 
gains for the year 1922 in flour and grain 
shipments, compared with 1921. 


NOTES 

M. E. Greiner, representing the Percy 
Kent Co., and located at Minneapolis, 
called at this office on Jan. 3. 

Leslie R. Olsen, chief chemist Interna- 
tional Milling Co., New Prague, Minn, 
was in Chicago, Jan. 6, on business. 

Walter C. Thomas, Great Northern 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago on Jan. 2 visiting the trade. 

F. Hall, of the Falcon Milling Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, returned to that city on 
Jan. 1, after spending a week in Chicavo, 

John T. Canvin, flour inspector Chica- 

o Board of Trade, is confined to his 

ome with an attack of bronchial pneu- 
monia. 

C. A. Bunnell, Chicago manager Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., has been spending 
the past week at the Minneapolis office of 
his company. 

Don C. Graham, assistant sales m:n- 
ager Sheffield-King Milling Co., called 
at this office Jan. 2, and fet the saine 
evening for Milwaukee. 

The Wisconsin State Millers’ Associa- 
tion has arranged to hold its annual 
meeting on Friday, Jan. 26, at the 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee. 

W. R. Morris, manager of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. of the Southwest, vis- 
ited the local office of his company, Jian. 
3, on his way to Minneapolis. 

G. T. Williams, eastern sales manager 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was in Chicago this week, returning to 
the mill from a trip through the central 
states. 

Stocks of flour in public warehous¢s, 
mills, freight yards and houses on Jan. 
2, 1923, were 30,200 bbls, compared with 
38,500 on Dec. 1, 1922, and 49,000 on 
Jan. 1, 1922. 

R. C. Tennant and R. A. Hoyt, presi- 
dent and vice president, respectively, of 
the Tennant & Hoyt Co, Lake City, 
Minn., were in Chicago this week, calling 
on the trade. 

I. Kosterlitz, formerly with the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
is now connected with the Chicago of- 
fice of the Washburn-Crosby Co. as a 
bakery salesman. 

George M. Coss, manager of the Bos- 
ton office of thé Washburn-Crosby Co., 
visited the local office at Chicago on 
Jan. 5, en route to Minneapolis, accom- 

anied by F. G. Tyler, from the Provi- 
ence, R. I., office. 


Freeman Hinckley, of Wrenn Bros. « 
Co., Boston, H. A. Borcherdt, F. J. 
Gelderman, C. R. Gilbert, H. H. Logan 
and R. E. Carey, all of Chicago, have 
been elected to membership in the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 


According to statistics compiled b; 
the Railway Age, more freight cars have 
been ordered during the past year than 
in any other since 1912. It is also said 
that the 1922 freight car shortage was 
the largest in the history of railroading. 


H. V. Nye, vice president and man- 
ager Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, spent some time in Chicago 
this week and called at this office. He 
came to meet J. F. Hall, western sale; 
manager, and A. E. Watson, eastern sales 
manager, who are located respectively a' 
the Toledo and Philadelphia offices of. th 
company. 

There has been a large short interes! 
created in both wheat and corn, and 
nr i at 9 every few days sends prices 
higher, but bulges do not hold long, as 
they meet liberal sales by leading inter- 
ests. It is said that most of the former 
bulls have left the market for the time 
being, as January is not a bull month 
and they prefer to await new develop- 
ments before taking hold again. 


I. K. Russell, publicity manager for 
the American Institute of Baking and 
the American Baking Association, left 
Chicago Jan. 3, on a trip to the North- 
west and Pacific Coast. He will at- 
tend a series of special bakers’ meetings, 
and will stop en route at Billings and 
Butte, Mont., Tacoma, Seattle, Portland 
and other points. William P. Matthaci, 
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ror for thé northwestern baking 
ereritory, is arranging the itinerary for 
Mr. Russell. 

Edmund J. Schmidt, who had been 
connected with the Rollins, Burdick, 
Hunter Co., Ch as a broker for 18 

ears, died at his home on Dec. 30. In- 
terment took plaee at St. Boniface Ceme- 
tery, on Jan. 2, services being held at 
the Queen of Angels Church. Deceased 
was 43 years old at time of his death, 
and had been connected with the insur- 
ance business for a number of years. 

The reper greers = — ser * 
held a’ get-together meeting of its 
branch = naan at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, on Jan. 3. Those present in-~ 
cluded C. M. Hardenbergh, J. Juul, gen- 
eral manager and assistant manager of 
the company, respectively; C. C. Anthon, 
manager, and Grant De Groat, of the 
local office; W. Garcelon, St. Louis; H. 
Wilhelm, Pittsburgh; J. L. Schofield, 
Memphis; J. R. Moreland, F. P. Fisher, 
Cleveland; S. E. Marcott, De Pere, Wis. 

Liquidation by the largest holders here 
and by grain interests and speculators in 
the East has been on in wheat and corn 
for nearly two weeks, with a break of 
around 10c on wheat and 5c on corn. 
There is a more bearish feeling and 
leading interests say they are not dis- 
posed to advise buying at present, as 
there is nothing in the situation to war- 
rant conpelane on the bull side. The 
trade has been disappointed at the slow- 
ness of legislative action on the farm 
credit and the foreign credit bills, and 
want something tangible on which to 
base purchases. Export buying, while 
liberal, has fallen off somewhat in wheat 
and is insufficient, considering the size 
of the primary movement, which is above 
the average for this season. 


WISCONSIN 

MitwauKee, W1is.—One of the out- 
standing features of trade in the first 
week of the new year was the develop- 
ment of definite signs pointing to the 
fact that competition Ceewens spring 
and winter wheat flour once more is be- 
coming keen, due mainly to the increased 
price advantage to buyers of Kansas as 
the result of a comparatively sharper de- 
cline in winter wheat prices than that 
which occurred in spring. 

As between the two elasses of flour, 
trade has been on pretty nearly an 
equivalent basis during most of the pres- 
ent crop year. To spring wheat millers 
this was a weclome development, after a 
long period of stiff competition from 
Kansas, which is well illustrated by a 
comparison of prices a year ago, when 
winter wheat flour was selling 75c@$1.25 
bbl under spring. There is not yet so 
heavy a discount in effect, but in the 
past two to three weeks prices have been 
working apart steadily, and spring wheat 
mills are feeling the keen competition. 

A fair business was done by local mills 
in the week of Jan. 1-6. Trade was much 
better than had been expected. Fluctua- 
tions in the cash and option wheat mar- 
_ worked to the advantage of the flour 
rade, 

The break in wheat at the opening of 
the new year was rather surprising, even 
to those who figured that this might come. 
A number of eustomers made inquiry, 
and when they found flour prices about 
20c bbl lower in sympathy, placed some 
business, some going as far as 30 days 
forward. At each recovery after a de- 
cline, demand seemed to fall off. At the 
close, on Jan. 6, cash wheat prices stood 
exactly on the same level as at the close 
on Jan. 2, Meanwhile, flour prices gen- 
erally remained unchanged at the early 
decline. 

Business was more evenly divided be- 
tween family patents and straights than 
throughout November and December, al- 
though the balance still favors bakers 
patent. 

Prices of fancy patent spring wheat 
flour, on Jan. 6, ranged 15@25c bbl low- 
er than at the close of the year. Straight 
declined 15@20c. Fancy city brands of 
hard spring wheat patent were quoted at 
$7@7.70, and straight at $6.50@6.90, in 
98-lb cotton sacks. 

Mills have very little fancy clear flour 
to offer, and demand is such as to keep 
prices at the previous level. Most of the 
current is applied on old orders. 
Mixers and blenders are in the market 
steadily, and considerable is said to be 
going to Europe. The lower grades of 
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clear are not in such good uest as 
fancy, but mills have no great difficult 
in — of all they make, although 
prices bid by buyers are usually below 
their views and difficulty is experienced 
in getting together. Asking prices by 
mills on j an. 6 were about the same as 
the previous week. First clear was quot- 
ed at $5.40@5.80, and second nominally 
at $4.10@4.90, in 98-lb cottons. 
chabnrge f among bakers the price 
advant of Kansas over spring wheat 
flour, which has been spreading notice- 
ably, is favoring sales of winter wheat 
flour. Local mills making Kansas en- 
joyed a fair trade in the week of Jan. 
1-6, and admit that the price situation is 
largely responsible. One mill asking 
$7.70 bbl for its fancy family flour from 
spring wheat is offering fancy Kansas 
atent at $6.90, while spring straight is 
eld at $6.90 and Kansas, straight at 
$6.45. Bakers especially find the advan- 
tage of 45@50c bbl worth their while, 
and are inclined to take Kansas in pref- 
erence to spring. ' 

A flat reduction of 20c bbl was made 
in Kansas flour by local mills in their 
asking prices. It is said that some sales 
were made a little below this level, to 
meet competition from. producers in win- 
ter wheat territory. At the close, on 
Jan. 6, fancy brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $6.85@6.95, 
and straight at $6.40@6.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

MILLFEED 


Probably owing to the tendency in the 
flour market toward a lower basis, there 
is an undercurrent of sentiment that 
millfeed prices are running into a soft 
spot. While this view is held mainly by 
customers, admissions are made by sell- 
ers that they would not be surprised to 
see a decline. At the same time that 
flour is selling virtually at the same level 
as a year ago, bran is quotably $3 ton 
and middlings $2@2.50 higher than last 

ear. 

. An advance of 50c ton was recorded in 
the price of flour middlings, but more by 
way of readjustment than anything else. 
Spring bran was unchanged, while winter 
bran was unchanged to 50c ton lower. 
Rye feed ruled steady to 50c ton higher, 
and hominy feed advanced $1. The meals 
were nominally unchanged. Gluten feed 
was held $1 ton higher. 

Shipments of millfeed from Milwau- 
kee for the week ending Jan. 6 were 
4,731 tons, against 7,907 in the previous 
week and 7,633 in the same week -in 
1922; receipts were 510 tons, compared 
with 180 in the previous week and 420 in 
1922, 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


curs they press farther; moreover, they 
are inclined to pit one mill against an- 


other and create keen price competition 


through manipulation of bids and offers. 
Interior mills complain of this practice 
even stronger than city mills, for they 


are perhaps more at the mercy of inter- 
ests practicing these methods. A short 
time ago such efforts seemed to subside, 
but a recurrence is noted. 

Prices range about 20@25c bbl lower 
on fancy white patent, with straight 10 
@léic bbl lower. Dark is unchanged, 
with pure firmly held and ordinary dull 
and aay: nominal. At the close, on 
Jan. 6, fancy brands of pure Wisconsin 
white patent were quoted at $5.65@5.80, 
straight at $5.05@5.20, pure dark at 
$4.50@4.75, and ordinary dark at $3.50 
@4.25, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


Corn mills are entering their active 
selling season, and the first week of the 
new year started off in an encouraging 
manner. Although total sales were lim- 
ited, they were in excess of the same time 
in 1922. Inquiry is active, and portends 
some fair-sized orders after inventories 
are completed and customers are free to 
survey supply and demand intelligently. 

On the basis of a drop in corn prices, 
affecting yellow and mixed particularly 
as regards the cash market, prices of 
corn s were marked down 5@10c per 
ewt, but a little firmer feeling exists with 
a recovery in the grain values. 

One thing that seems to be working 
against an active state of affairs in corn 
goods is that prices are relatively much 
higher than the milled products of other 
grains. At present corn goods are quot- 
ably 314c per cwt higher than a year ago, 
while wheat flour is slightly below, and 
rye flour not far above, the 1922 level. 

Corn flour on Jan. 6 was nominally 
quoted at $1.80@1.85, corn meal at $1.75 
@1.80, and corn grits at $1.70@1.75, in 
100-lb sacks. 

NOTES 


Burglars entered the offices of the H. 
J. Niglas Co., flour and feed dealer, 
Verona, on the night of Jan. 1, and 
escaped with $700 in Liberty bonds. 

M. J. McGarry, of Minneapolis, repre- 
senting the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas, called on the Mil- 
waukee jobbing trade on Jan. 5-6 at the 
beginning of his first tour of his circuit 
in the new year. 

John C. Kellner, a pioneer flour and 
feed dealer of Manitowoc, has disposed 
of his business to his sons, George and 
Louis Kellner, who took possession Jan. 
1. The sons have been associated in the 
business with their father for several 
years. 

The grain elevator and warehouse of 
the Buerger Grain & Malting Co., May- 
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ville, Wis., was almost totally destroyed 
by fire on the night of Jan. 3, causing a 
loss estimated at between $150,000 and 
$200,000. Twenty carloads of grain had 
been placed in the elevator after the hol- 
iday interruption. 


Milwaukee flour stocks on Jan. 1, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce, 
amounted to 18,841 bbls, compared with 
18,010 on Dec, 1, and 42,467 on Jan. 1, 
1922. On the same day in 1921 stocks 
were 37,447 bbls; in 1920, 19,179; in 1919, 
14,450; in 1918, 9,700; in 1917, 23,840; 
in 1916, 27,290; in 1915, 39,900; in 1914, 
47,400; in 1913, 43,300. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Millers’ Association will be held 
Friday, Jan. 26, at the Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, according to announcement 
by Lacy Horton, of Appleton, secretary. 
This promises to be one of the most im- 
portant meetings of the Badger State 
milling industry, the announcement says. 
A detailed programme will be mailed to 
members in about 10 days. 


The pioneer firm of Aken & Co., flour 
jobbers, 1264 South Pierce Street, Mil- 
waukee, has changed to the style of a 
corporation, the title of which is the 
Aken Flour Co. The capital stock con- 
sists of 50 shares, each having a par 
value of $1,000. Carl W. Aken, founder 
of the firm, has admitted as stockholders 
his son, Carl W. Aken, Jr., and Henry G. 
Katz, who has been sales representative 
for many years. 


Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kee Bag Co., and chairman of the job- 
bers’ division of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce, has been selected as 
chairman of the manufacturers’ and job- 
bers’ group to take charge of arrange- 
ments for a Merchants’ Week to be held 
Feb. 5-9. Retailers from Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Iowa and northern Illinois are 
being invited to come to Milwaukee to 
inspect exhibits of local manufacturers, 
participate in discussions of retail sub- 
jects, and enjoy elaborate entertainment. 


Receipts of grain at Milwaukee dur- 
ing 1922 amounted to 61,491,544 bus, and 
shipments were 48,649,641 bus. Com- 
pared with the previous year, receipts 
decreased 9,845,053 bus, while shipments 
were 2,961,965 bus less. The movement 
out of Milwaukee by lake was 18,079,691 
bus.. The decline in the movement as a 
whole is attributed to the detrimental 
effect of the railroad strike and the coal 
miners’ labor trouble, which was accentu- 
ated later in the season so far as ship- 
ments were concerned by the monopoliza- 
tion of United States transportation fa- 
cilities by Canadian grain. 

L. E. Meyer. 


























Capacity Output Per ct. 
Dec, 31-Jan. 6 ..... 16,000 3,200 20 Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 
Previous week ..... 16,000 4,000 26 Receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as compiled by the Cargill Elevator Co., 
a —, azeetse® pry ee reed 4 from Aug. 1, 1922, to Nov. 30, 1922, with comparisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Three years ago.... 24,000 16,900 70 ; DULUTH 
Four years ago..... 8,000 10,800 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
Tae TORS, SES + neg ned ” ad ga re ol 9,955 8,483 8,435 3,604 41,567 6,975 
Receipts of flour at Milwaukee in the WER a scccavnastéayatadesaws 371 3,501 235 619 2,307 313 
week ending Jan. 6 were 29,750 bbls, BI cc ccceecectcceescectoees 24,625 24,272 17,764 4,521 14,830 §,112 
compared with 20,300 in the same week 41) wheat .......-..0..ce0eceeeeues 34,851 36,256 26,434 8,744 58,704 12,400 
in 1922; shipments were only 1,400 bbls, Flaxseed ............-+.eeeeeeeeees 3,316 3,067 a,476 ‘ 133 2,660 1,364 
ains 640 en DOSE cc cc chocccccceccccesecsecces . , b . 5 > 
a — art ca e.. pedhgh ME cok cn ea chi taaasp waacees'se + 15 2.298 2,291 409 1,788 382 
Root our was handied by r cbc n Bo tt sw maka Po. 6 28,296 9,115 8,691 6,567 7,071 3,319 
eceipts for the yest SE EE okie henge cccosscnesicousecies 1,761 2,899 9 1 ee 
pod Se noon 196, ag seat '1208,168 SRE EOE Te 70,909 656,393 42,695 18,177 73,089 23,807 
in 1992, acting . MINNEAPOLIS 
o- RYE FLOUR Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
ea re a ae 41,963 $89,337 38,520 35,333 52,670 38,104 
Millers of rye flour describe the situa- MEE. riniwiisa es) Jabseenss 3,440 7,282 6,936 19,683 6,804 2,208 
tion as being equal to their expectations. Durum voce aggetcettteesseesess 10,494 $171 7,505 4,926 4,159 4,526 
Shipping directi on old orders have WE CRMDORIORF ince cocsgaiecees " 2. tien aire sewn  a66-00 
not fallen off so much as the present sea- an wheat Fildes ara Mics 4s 00's aes voc 1.773 58,671 51,961 9,943 63,633 44,838 
P<. «cop dekedacwe sess «6% ¥ % i f i $ 
son usually results in, and operations are =p. ieye 5,622 6,577 8,716 6.788 13,287 16,218 
easily sustained at the average of the oats 2000000, 13,694 18,116 13,131 9,089 17,332 17,426 
past four to five weeks. In the week Rye ........2+--ssesseeeeesseeeees 6,047 2,451 2,254 3,909 5,610 6,243 
ending Jan. 6, local mills made 1,000 GOO = 0 co ced chess Sopiacbetyecccoccce 1,945 3,352 2,201 1,643 2,852 902 
bbls, the equivalent of the previous week, Siete us ©), ) Nichwacscarene 92,012 90,503 81,498 83,459 105,116 88,076 
a 1,930 in the corresponding DULUTH AND MINNEAPOLIS 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
New business has been confined largely UNAS ee een ee ee 51,918 47,820 46,955 38,937 94,237 45,079 
to the regular trade, which is taking RR i oboe cin 39 050 baba 3,811 10,788 6,171 20,302 9,111 2,521 
about the usual quantities. Eastern bro- — M ot ag §066dec0skecexeas oe a 25,269 9,447 18,989 9,638 
kers have made numerous bids for fair- Ot InspecteG® .... ere eeennee . ——-. tee oWSGRR s49b80- obeee 
sized lots of straight and ordinary dark, il wheat .............+.eeseee00s 96,624 94,827 78,395 68,686 122,887 67.238 
but these range so far below the views GC EIU ok che evasane beset 5,247 4,493 "710 2,811 062 3,813 
PCL. ve hsv aw Secncicy pin 8,552 9,345 11,511 8,521 16,153 22,556 
of mills that acceptances have been infre- Oats... 14,449 20,414 15,422 9,498 19,120 17,808 
uent, Complaint is made that some in- Rye ........ 0.0.0.0 cece cece cece cece 34,343 11,566 10,945 10,476 12,681 9,562 
.4q 
terests are wholly unwilling to follow an COTM «+++. ee-eeeeeer reese re eeeeeeee 3,706 6,251 2,210 1,644 2,852 906 
advance through, but ‘when a decline Oc- os | moipis ......0..0eceeeeceee ees 162,921 146,896 124,193 101,686 178,205 111,883 


*Represents difference between official inspections and receipts as reported by railroads; 
apparently, wheat inspected at other markets shipped to Minneapolis and not inspected there. 











A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF MILLING 


(Continued from page 144.) 


long enough to make it convenient to 
work at them while standing. It will be 
remembered that this improvement also 
was made as early as the Middle King- 
dom of Egypt. 

The Mexican civilization spread north- 
ward into what is now New Mexico and 
California. Along with it were intro- 
duced maize and the use of saddle stones. 
This is indicated in a tradition among 
the Zuni Indians of New Mexico which 
was beautifully expressed by Frank H. 
Cushing, who lived among them. His 
account suggests how the mealing stones 
were first made: 

“Once when some maidens were pass- 
ing near the mountain, suddenly the 
beautiful goddess appeared to them, sit- 
ting high up among the rocks, arrayed 
in snowy white garments of cotton. With 
her hand she beckoned to the maidens, 
and as they neared, half fearing, ban- 
ished with her smile their timidity and 
wonder. 

“ «Sit ye down by my side,’ said she to 
them, ‘and I will teach ye the arts of 
women. Then with a sharp-edged frag- 
ment of jasper she shaped, by clipping 
and hewing, a mealing stone of lava, hol- 
low from end to end, yet flat from side 
to side. Another stone of finer material, 
long enough to reach entirely across the 
metate, she hewed and flattened and 
beveled.” 

It is most important to note that in 
grinding the corn she mixed it with small 
white shells. These were essentially lime- 
stones, and when the dough was wet acted 
as yeast. The process of grinding was 
described as follows: 

“Then taking from her girdle white 
shells and white kernels of corn, she 
ground them to white powder between the 
stones she had fashioned, teaching with 
each motion a grace of movement before 
unknown to the women of men. Now 
leaning ever so lightly on her molina, and 
glancing slyly under her waving side- 
locks, she talked to the watching maidens, 
teaching them how to tease their lovers; 
then dashing the hair from her eyes, she 
turned to the metate, and with gentle 
and swerving yet rapid movements of her 
arms and body plied the rubbing stone 
with her left hand, with her right scat- 
tered under it the shining grains, singing 
meanwhile, in time to her labors, the 
songs that ever since young women have 
loved to sing, young men loved yet more 
to listen to. 

“She ceased, and plucked from the 
mountain slope some long stems of grass 
which she delicately bound together at 
the middle, then returning, swept into 
the corner of her mantle with the brush 
thus made by many a turn of her wrist 
and arm, the flour she had been mealing. 
Of this she apportioned to each of the 
maidens an equal measure. ‘Take it,’ she 
said, ‘and remember how I have made it 
that ye may be blessed with children and 
make more for them and they for theirs. 
With it men and women shall cast their 
prayers to the Beloved, and maidens shall 
beautify their persons’; saying which, she 
placed a little of the flour between her 
palms and applied it lightly to her face 
and bosom, when lo! her countenance ap- 
peared almost as white as her mantle, 
and as smooth as dressed doeskin. 

“And ever since that time women have 
won the most lingering of lovers with the 
wiles of the meal-stone. And from the 
mountain where those wiles are said to 
have been first taught, they bring, let me 
add, aided by their now reluctant vic- 
tims, the favorite stones of the mill- 
trough.” 

The fact that even in early times the 
Indian women used corn meal as a skin 
powder is only one more proof that the 
arts of beauty go back to the earliest 
civilization among all races. 

It is worth adding that the earliest 
Zuni method of baking seems to have 
been to place the dough between flat 
stones in a hole in the ground and build 
a fire over them. Later they learned to 
bake in holes in the side of the cliffs, 
and still later to construct hive-shaped 
ovens. 

The Indians of the northern part of 
the United States do not seem to have 
advanced to the use of saddle stones for 
grinding, but pounded their corn in a 


mortar. Both mortar and pestle were 
often of stone, but sometimes only of 
wood. In the latter case the mortar was 
usually a hollowed tree trunk, and the 
pestle much longer than the one of stone, 
and often double ended. 

A remarkably interesting view of an 
Indian village in Virginia about 1590 is 
given in a drawing of that time. The 
picture shows several fields of maize, in 
one of which is a watchman to scare 
away the crows. There are also plots of 
tobacco, pumpkins, and a few sunflowers. 
In the central pathway, Indians may be 
seen eating from large, round platters. 
The food in these was probably roasted 
or parched corn, which was a common 
method of preparing maize among the 
less advanced tribes. 

The famous Captain John Smith, writ- 
ing in 1607, described the method used 
by the Virginia Indians as follows: “Their 
old corn they first steep a night in hot 
water, in the morning pounding it in the 
mortar. They use a small basket for 
their. temmes, then pound again the great 
(groats) and, so spreading by dashing 
their hands in the basket, receave the 
flower (flour) in a platter made of wood 
scraped to that forme with burning and 
shels. Tempering this flower with water 
they make it into cakes, covering them 
with ashes till they bee baked and then 
washing them in faire (clean) water. 
They drie presently with their own heat.” 

A more complete account of the use of 
maize by the Indians in the northeastern 
United States was given by Morgan in 
the last century in his “League of the 
Iroquois” : 

“The Senecas use three varieties of 
corn: the white (o-na-o’-ga-ant), the red 
(tic-ne), and the white flint (ha-go’-wa). 
Corn is, and always has been, their staple 
article of food. When ready to be har- 
vested, they pick the ears, strip down the 
husks, and braid them together in 
bunches, with about twenty ears in each. 
They are then hung up ready for use. 
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Grinding and Baking Among the Central American Indians 


The white flint ripens first, and is the 
favorite corn for hominy; the red next, 
and is used principally for charring and 
drying; the white last, and is the corn 
most esteemed by the Indians. It is used 
for bread, and supplies the same place 
with them that wheat does with us. They 
shell their corn by hand, and pound it into 
flour in wooden mortars. In two hours 
from the time the corn is taken from the 
ear it is ready to eat, in the form of 
unleavened bread. It is hulled, in the first 
instance, by boiling in ashes and water; 
and after the skin is thus removed from 
each kernel, it is thoroughly washed, and 
pounded into flour or meal in a mortar. 

. . Having been passed through a sieve 
basket, to remove the chit and coarser 
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grains, it is made into loaves or cakes 
about an inch in thickness, and six inches 
in diameter; which are cooked by boiling 
them in water. Upon bread of this de- 
scription, and upon the fruits of ihe 
chase, the Indian has principally sub- 
sisted from time: immemorial.” 





HARD TACK REALLY IS ANCIENT 


When France in 1920 exported 33,- 
000,000: francs worth of biscuits she 
reached a climax that Pliny the Younger 
back in A.D. 192 probably never dreamed 
of when he wrote about the “panis 
nauticus” which he marveled at keeping 
for such long periods in storerooms, ic- 
cording to Consul Fisher, Nantes, in a 
report to the Department of Commerce. 
It then comprised an article of food for 
the Roman soldiers, and during the reign 
of Severus Alexander (222-235) it was 
carried in their haversacks. From this 
period to the present campaigns over in 
Asia Minor the “war biscuit” became the 
common food in campaigns and was 
transported on the backs of beasts of 
burden, and later it became the basis 
of sustenance of the Venetian armies. 

During the seventeenth century a pro- 
posal was discussed in France to adopt 
the Turkish “stone bread” as a ration 
for the troops at war, but the question 
was decided pageivey and the ancient 
popularity of the biscuit waned. Louis 
XIV and Louis XV made attempts to 
revive the use of the biscuit, but unsuc- 
cessfully, and it was not until the end of 
the French revolution that the value of 
this article was again realized. An ad- 
ministrative order during the ninth year 
of the French Republican calendar fixed 
a daily ration at 550 grams, which is 
still in force. Bonaparte ordered his 
troops to undertake to make themselves 
a hard bread as nutritious as the ordi- 
nary soft bread, but, unhappily, he mani- 
fested his interest too late. 

During present days the biscuit has 
been developed extensively in other coun- 
tries, and the factories at Amsterdam, in 
Sweden and in England are turning out 
biscuits to a large part of the popula- 
tion who have learned to make this their 
daily bread. Thus from the time of 
“Pliny to the present the “war biscuit” 
has lost nothing of its renown, and, 
moreover, its composition has varied but 
little; it is still the flat, dry, round or 
square cake pierced with holes, The 
holes, which have the appearance of or- 
namentation, have in reality a practical 
purpose—the more rapid desiccation 
during the process of baking. 





The volume of cargo tonnage passing 
through the Panama Canal in the third 
quarter of 1922 was more than 50 per 
cent greater than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1921, and constitutes a new 
high record. In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915, the first year for which 
data are available, the quarterly ton- 
nage averaged about 1,200,000 + a and 
for 1918 approximately 1,900,000 
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The new year ushered in a better price 
trend in the security markets, and the 
financial community has shown a genuine 
optimism regarding the future. There 
has been good buying of high grade se- 
curities of the investment type, as well 
as the strong speculative shares which 
are always in demand at times when bet- 
ter business is looked for. It is expected 
that some important financial transac- 
tions will be put through during the next 
few weeks, including one or more large 
loans for foreign governments. 

The outlook for the bond market is 
reassuring, and must be considered with 
reference to the very satisfactory condi- 
tions prevailing in the money market as 
emphasized by the relatively low rates 
which prevail for all classes of loans. 
The situation as a whole is satisfactory 
for this time of year. The year end finan- 
cial settlements were put through with 
smoothness and an indication of sus- 
tained underlying strength. 


A EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT 


It is apparent that, if it is possible for 
the allies to come to a satisfactory ar- 
rangement with Germany concerning the 
reparations problem, there will be a fa- 
vorable reaction upon affairs in the Unit- 
ed States. The situation in this respect 
is more favorable than at any previous 
time since the World War ended. There 
is an immense buying power in Europe 
which can be released when the repara- 
tions dispute is adjusted and it is known 
exactly what the Germans can be de- 
pended upon to do in the premises. 

With the better trend of foreign ex- 
change rates, the outlook is more satis- 
factory for an enlarged foreign trade for 
American manufacturers, producers and 
mercantile interests. The foreign trade 
position of this country is gradually get- 
ting better, notwithstanding the barriers 
interposed by the high schedules of the 
new tariff law. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY 


The steel industry is showing up well, 
and it is probable that automobile makers 
will have a tremendous business in 1923. 
On this point a banker of national repu- 
tation said recently: 

“People are almost going mad with the 
automobile craze, and there is no telling 
where it will end. The loan books of the 
great life insurance companies throw in- 
teresting light upon this story. An in- 
quiry recently made showed that most of 
the policy loans now being made are go- 
ing to finance automobile purchases and 
investments in wildcat securities. It 
seems strange that the American people 
will persist in exchanging perfectly good 
dollars for worthless scraps of paper, but 
the craze has been continuous for several 
years and I don’t see where or how it 
will end. 

“The investigation disclosed the fact 
that automobile salesmen in many cases 
have proposed to their customers the bor- 
rowing of money on the security of their 
life insurance policy for the purpose of 
financing the purchase of new cars and 
equipment. The automobile craze has de- 
veloped new tendencies in American life, 
and one thing which people lose sight of 
is the very important influence it is hav- 
ing upon the carriers and the reducing of 
railroad revenues. 

“There is certain to be more heard 
about this later on, for the fact is that 
high-powered pleasure cars are being 
used now for week end parties and simi- 
lar festivities the guests of which are 
making the trip by automobile rather 
than by Pullman cars. The old scheme 
of American life has been altered by our 
rather furious adoption of the automobile 
as a thing of necessity rather than a 
thing of luxury. 

“It looks as if there would be impor- 
tant developments in the automobile trade 





during 1923 for, unless all signs fail, 
there will be a nationwide demand for 
cars this spring as a consequence of the 
greater buying power of the people which 
has come about in direct response to the 
large wage disbursements and increased 
demand for skilled and unskilled labor.” 


BASIC STRENGTH 


The steel trade is showing up well, and 
some makers are finding it hard to supply 
their customers’ requirements. They are 
handling the business well, however, and 
doing the best they can to re-establish it 


The outlook is in many respects more 
interesting than it was last year, and 
there are real grounds for taking a hope- 
ful view of the longer future. 

It is felt that the country is to some 
extent recovering from its extreme radi- 
calism, and that the day may not be far 
distant when a reaction in favor of saner 
policies will set in. Increased profits to 
the farmer have been of great help in 
restoring his courage and making it easier 
for him to view conditions in the right 
perspective. Let it never be forgotten 
that the American farmer is a mighty 
influential factor in American life. He 
is becoming a better business man, and is 
making his influence felt in various direc- 
tions. 


DAMAGESUNDER CONTRACT 


Missouri Court Passes on Measure of Recov- 
ery for Breach of Contract to Pur- 
chase Mill Products 

The Springfield, Mo., court of appeals 
holds, in the case of Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co. vs. Miller, 238 S.W. 510, that 
the plaintiff failed to prove a right to 


























An Aztec Picture of a Mother Teaching Her Daughter to Grind Grain 


along safe and sound lines. The in- 
creased demand for automobiles has 
helped the steel trade immensely, as has 
the larger absorption of structural ma- 
terial and the broader buying by rail- 
roads and equipment concerns. 

All these indications points to contin- 
ued strength in the basic industries, with 
gradually increasing buying power and a 
total demand which will be considerably 
in excess of what was expected some 
months ago. The country is giving a 

d account of itself, and while there 
are still serious problems to solve, it looks 
as if the strong points are outnumbering 
the weak ones, and that industry in gen- 
eral is on the upgrade again. 


EFFICIENCY PROBLEMS 


It is evident that European competi- 
tion is increasing, and that American 
business men will have to work hard to 
retain their foreign trade and to secure 
new orders. While there is plain sailing 
in some directions for American manu- 
facturers, it is clear that those doing a 
foreign business will have to show ex- 
ceptional ingenuity in order to come out 
anything like 100 per cent efficient in the 
days that are ahead. 

salesmanship and sane leadership 
are the compelling influences which must 
be reckoned with during this ‘exception- 
ally interesting year of American recov- 
ery. There are reasons for believing that 
the ‘nation is recovering its oldtime ‘effi- 
ciency, and that there is much to be said 
for the theory now being expressed of 
continued ‘revival in the United States 
during most, if not all, of 1923. 

All industry is looking up again, and 
while there are some branches which are 
not making the- best showing possible, it 
is felt that these also will revive and 
come through with flying colors later on. 


recover substantial damages for breach 
of a contract to buy flour and feed. 

The contract in this case gave the mill 
an election of remedies on the buyer’s 
breach, and the mill availed itself of an 
option to “cancel this contract, in which 
event buyer agrees to pay to seller an 
entry charge of 25c per bbl on flour and 
50c per ton on other products, plus or 
minus the then market price difference in 
the commodity covered by this contract.” 

The plaintiff's place of business was at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and defendant’s 
place of business at Conway, Mo. The 
contract contained the further provision: 
“Prices in this contract are for delivery 
to carrier at shipping point, with freight 
allowed to Conway, Mo., on basis freight 
rate in effect on date of sale.” 

The plaintiff, to prove its damage, put 
on the stand two witnesses, one being its 
secretary and general manager. His tes- 
timony showed that the plaintiff had re- 
sold the bran and shorts on defendant’s 
account, and that it brought $177.50 less 
than the contract price; this amount, to- 
gether with the entry charge, making the 
amount sued for. The other witness was 
an cont of another milling concern. He 
testified that he knew what the market 
price of his flour was in Conway on Jan. 
3, 1921 [date of the breach], and that 
the flour which plaintiff made and was 
sold in the contract ran about the same 
as his, and that the difference in the 
market price of his flour in Conway was 
$2 a bbl less on Jan. 3, 1921, than it was 
on Nov. 3, 1920. 

Defendant testified that he did not 
know what the difference in the market 
price of plaintiffs flour was on the two 
dates mentioned, but that quotations on 
other dealers’ flour led him to believe that 
there was a depreciation in the price of 
about 50c per bbl. There was no testi- 
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mony as to what the market price of the 
shorts and bran was on Jan. 3, 1921, at 
Conway. 

The trial court gave judgment for $25, 
which would be enough to allow in full 
for the entry charge, plus the nominal 
sum of $4.07 damage for the confessed 
breach. The mill appealed on the ground 
that insufficient damages were awarded. 
The defendant did not appeal. 

Disposing of the case, the court of 
appeals said: “Under the evidence intro- 
duced, and the statement of the law, the 
plaintiff is in no position to complain, 
because the place of delivery was Con- 
way, Mo. The contract so specified, and 
plaintiff has so pleaded. Where a con- 
tract specifies that freight is allowed to 
destination, then that becomes the place 
of delivery... . 

“This being a commodity such as usu- 
ally sold by plaintiff in the course of its 
trade, and not a contract to manufacture 
a specific article, for which special work 
and labor is required, the measure of 
plaintiff's damage is the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the market 
value of the goods contracted for at the 
time and place of delivery. . . . Besides, 
plaintiff's petition shows that it elected 
to recover the difference between the mar- 
ket price and the contract price, and it 
devolved upon plaintiff to prove that dif- 
ference at the place of delivery, and, 
unless it so shows, the judgment of the 
court was proper... . 

“Plaintiff's witness, the secretary and 
manager, furnished no proof as to what 
the market prices of the commodities 
were in Conway, Mo., on Jan. 3, 1921, as 
his evidence only showed what they sold 
for in Hutchinson, Kansas, on that date, 
and there is no proof in the record that 
there was not a market price for these 
specific articles in Conway on said date. 
Absent a showing in this respect fur- 
nished no basis for the other witness 
offered by plaintiff, showing what other 
flour similar to this was worth; and the 
same is true of defendant’s testimony. 
There was, therefore, no evidence upon 
which the court could correctly measure 
plaintiff's damage, and a finding for nom- 
inal damage after allowing for the entry 
charge was proper... . 

“The plaintiff is in much the same con- 
dition as was the plaintiff in the case of 
Rock vs. Farmers* Produce Co. (Mo. 
App.), 217 S.W. 635, as shown in the sec- 
ond paragraph of the opinion. 

“The facts in this case are clearly dis- 
tinguished from those in J. C. Lysle Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Sharp (Mo. App.), 207 S.W. 
72, and other cases cited by appellant. 

“Finding no reversible error, the judg- 
ment is affirmed.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





A loss of $7,000 was caused by fire 
which destroyed the West Prairie flour 
and feed mill near Centerville, Wis., on 
Dec. 22. About 1,000 bus grain were 
ruined. The building was 30x80, of 
frame construction, and owned by Charles 
Harris, with his son, Theodore, manager. 
It probably will be rebuilt. 
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WINTER WHEAT MILLING 


The government of Ontario has is- 
sued a final estimate of the amount of 
soft winter wheat grown in this province 
in 1922, with comparisons. The total is 
placed at 17,793,000 bushels, as against 
13,668,000 in 1921 and an annual aver- 
age of 17,240,000 bushels. 

With these figures of wheat produc- 
tion to work from, it is difficult to under- 
stand the continuing decline of winter 
wheat milling in Ontario. It is true 
that western spring wheat flour has sup- 
planted the native product in the makin 
of bread, and it is also true that blended 
flour is almost a thing of the past, but 
the increasing production of crackers and 
pastry should offset most of this loss, 
and there is still a good demand for ex- 
port whenever the price is right. 

Whatever the reason, it is a fact that 
winter wheat milling in Ontario has suf- 
fered a great decline, and those who 
knew the fine plants and fine men of 
this industry in a generation now past 
will sincerely regret the change. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 
Trading in flour is quiet. Buyers have 
not yet settled down to new business. 
Local and eastern domestic demand is 
slow. Prices for springs remain at the 
figures that have prevailed for some 
weeks. Quotations, on Jan. 6: top pat- 
ents, jute, $7.10 bbl; seconds, $6.60; first 
clears, $6.40,—in mixed cars, delivered 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl for cash. 
Ontario soft winters are scarce and 
comparatively dear. Farmers have de- 
livered so little wheat lately that millers 
have scarcely any flour to sell. Prices 
show little change from those of a week 


ago. Mills are asking for 90 per cent 
patents, in penta meen, | jute bags, $5.35 
bbl, basis, delivered, Montreal. 

Exporting trade is extremely quiet. 
Most buyers have been out of the market 
ever since before the holidays, and with 
few exceptions they are not now cabling 
offers. A few odd lots comprise all the 
new business since Jan. 1. British and 
continental markets are equally quiet, 
though there are some inquiries for gran- 
ulated spring wheat flour to go to cen- 
tral Europe. Newfoundland and the 
West Indies are also making some pur- 
chases. 

Mills making spring wheat flour are 
asking 37s 6d per 280 Ibs for shipment 
to British ports, and odd lots have been 
sold at 37s. The lowest quotation heard 


of here is 36s 9d, but no business has. 


been reported at this figure. The basis 
of these quotations is jute bags, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, Liverpool or London, Janu- 
ary seaboard loading. Winters are 
nominally worth 37s 6d, in cotton bags, 
on same basis, but no sales are reported. 
Brokers buying for export offer mills 
$5.25@5.30 bbl for springs, and $5.15@ 
5.20 for winters, bulk, seaboard, for ex- 
port. 
MILLFEED 
Demand is good, and markets firm at 
former prices. Mills are quoting bran 
at $24 ton and shorts at $26, bags includ- 
ed, net cash, in mixed cars with flour, 
delivered, Ontario points. Straight cars 
are worth $1@2 ton more. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Shipping companies are anxious for 
freight, but offerings are light. Ocean 
rates for flour to United Kingdom are 
quoted at 22c per 100 Ibs, Rotterdam 
22c, Hamburg 22c, Copenhagen 25c, and 
Christiania 25c, American funds. 


WHEAT 


Winter wheat is scarce. Ontario farm- 
ers are not selling, and seem to expect 
higher prices. Mills are paying $1.10 


bu for No. 2 red or white, in wagon lots 
at their doors, and $1.15@1.18 for same 
quality, in car lots, on track, point of 
shipment. No. 1 northern spring wheat 
is offering at $1.27 bu, car lots, track, 
Bay ports, or $1.33, all rail, delivered, 
Ontario points. 
CEREALS 

These goods are moving in a mod- 
erate way at old prices. There is no 
great demand from any quarter, and ex- 
porting is particularly dull. ' Rolled oats 
are selling at $8.25 per 90-lb bag, for 
mixed car lots, delivered; oatmeal, in 98- 
Ib bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
For export, rolled oats are offering at 
42s 6d and oatmeal at 40s, per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, seaboard loading. 
Oat hulls are quoted at $12@14 ton, in 
bags, Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Trading is comparatively light, and 
prices show more or less weakness. Mills 
are not active, but there is some demand 
for this purpose and also for feeding. 
Prices: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
62c bu, cars, Ontario points; No. 2 yel- 
low corn, 84c, track, Goderich, Canadian 
funds; No. 2 white Ontario oats, 48@ 
45c, country pees barley, 60@62c; rye, 
82@84c; whole wheat screenings, $23 ton, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


GROUP OF CANADIAN MILLERS 


The accompanying pictures were taken 
on the occasion of a recent general meet- 
ing of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association held in Montreal. In them are 
to be seen most of the men who are car- 
rying on the Canadian milling industry 
of today. The pictures were made while 
the members of the association were in- 
specting the harbor of Montreal as the 
guests of the harbor commissioners. 


NOTES 


One of the lectures in the course on 
export trade to be given by the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, commencing Jan. 15, 


will be delivered by W. J. Walker, of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co, 
Ltd., Toronto. 

During the three months ending No- 
vember Test, Canadian exports of mill- 
feed amounted to 48,989 tons, most of 
which went to the United States. In 
the same three months of 1921 the total 
was 12,334 tons, and in 1920 slightly over 
14,776. 

Exports of rolled oats and oatmeal 
from Canada have not so far been as 
ood during this crop year as in 1921. 

e total quantities so shipped during 
the three months ending November were 
9,917,600 Ibs, against 23,622,500 in 1921 
and 9,473,500 in 1920. 

The assignee of the Wenger Milling 
Co., Ayton, Ont., is offering the prop- 
erties of this company for sale with a 
view to closing up the liquidation’ of this 
estate. This is one of the oldest milling 
concerns in Ontario. Changing times 
brought disaster to the grandchildren of 
its founder. 

Roswell Goldie, who was at one time 
active in the Ontario milling trade as a 
partner in the James Goldie Co., Lt. 
Guelph, Ont., visited this office early in 
the week. Mr. Goldie and his brothers 
gave up all connection with the milling 
business when they sold their mill at 
Guelph, and Roswell Goldie is now de- 
voting his attention to the cultivation of 
his hobbies. 


MONTREAL 

MonrreaL, Que.—Very quiet business 
prevails on the Montreal flour market. 
Local buyers have ample supplies and 
are not disposed to operate to any ex 
tent. The general feeling is that there 
will be no activity till the second half 
of the month is reached. Some deman 
has been noted for export, and a little 
business done for January shipment, but 
its influence was slight. 

Prices for spring wheat flour remain 
unchanged, first patents selling at $7.10 











A Group of Leading Canadian Millers Visiting the Port of Montreal 
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econd patents at $6.60 and strong 
oa at $6.40, jute, ex-track, less 10c 
pbl for cash. ; , 

The market for winter wheat flour is 
quiet, and prices are unchanged at $5.65 
@5.75 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track, for 
choice grades in car lots, and broken lots 
at $5.90@6, ex-store, Patents are un- 
changed at $6.50, new cottons, ex-store. 

The demand for white corn flour is 
limited, with prices unchanged at $5.20 
@5.30 bbl, jute, delivered. 

Millfeed is slow, practically no busi- 
ness being done. All buyers are amply 
supplied, and prices unc anged. Bran, 
$24 ton, car lots; shorts, $26; middlings, 
$31,—in bags, ex-track. 

Rolled oats are quiet and prices un- 
changed, with standard grades at $3.13 
@3.25 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered. 

NOTES 

Flour arrivals here during the week 
ending Jan. 6 totaled 48,396 sacks; meal, 
22,065; wheat, 125,412 bus; oats, 28,825. 

Henri Marin, for 22 years federal gov- 
ernment inspector at the plant of the 
Canada Malting Co., Ltd., Montreal, died 


on Jan. 1, aged 50. 
A. E. Perks. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man.—The flour market is 
minus any new developments. Bakers 
and other buyers are seemingly well 
stocked with immediate requirements, as 
the consuming demand is of very ordi- 
nary proportions. Mills are still run- 
ning full time in meeting customary busi- 
ness, Generally the trade is very dull 
and quiet, with no change in prices. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first clears 
at $5.20, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cot- 
ton, 10¢c over this basis. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta points are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 30@50c 
over. Bakers and other car lot buyers 
get special prices. 

MILLFEED 

Advices indicate a good demand and 
steady trade in bran and shorts. Pre- 
vailing weather conditions in the prairie 
provinces at this season always tend to 
promote sale of millfeeds. The market 
is firm, with prices unchanged. Bran is 
selling at $18 ton, in mixed cars with 
flour, and shorts at $20, in bags, deliv- 
ered, Winnipeg territory. 

WHEAT 

The opening of the year shows a fea- 
tureless wheat market, with prices on the 
decline. Should any firmness be shown, 
there is every probability of renewed ac- 
tivity in European markets, as stocks 
there are reported small, especially of 
high owe A wheat. There is a fair 
milling trade for all grades with the ex- 
ception of No. 1 northern; no interest is 
displayed in the latter, either for export 
or domestic trade. The prevailing opinion 
is that the stocks down east will be 
cleaned up and a better demand arise 
later in the winter months. The follow- 
ing table shows the prices of No. 1 
northern for the current week: 


-—Futures—, 

Cash May uly 

dan. 9° “) fete coeces seee Soscoce 

gem, § sardanent 1.06% 1.10% 1.09% 

dan, 8 idcetitzce 1.08 1.12% 1.11% 

Jan. 4: cadueadied 1.06% 1.11% 1.10% 

Jan. § ieee 1.07% 1.11% 1.10% 

Jan. ¢ i dhnsbe 1.06% 1.11% 1.10% 
Basis, in store, Fort William, 

*Holiday. 


Offerings are exceedingly light, most 
of the stocks being held OF scene and 
elevator interests. Inspections for the 
week averaged 494 cars per day, as 
against 898 a week ago. ld weather 
prevails throughout western Canada, 
with a tendency toward still lower tem- 
peratures.. Snowfalls are general in all 
three provinces. 

OATMEAL 

The market for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is listless, with only a fair volume 
of trade passing. Prices remain steady. 
Quotations: rolled oats $2.85, in 80-ib 
cotton b and oatmeal $3.55, in 98-Ib 
oe bags, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 

ry. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The coarse grain markets are very 
dull, and continue to be a car lot pro 
sition. Trade volume is very small, while 
Prices follow closely the ‘fluctuation of 
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Canadian Millers Embarking on the Sir Hugh Allan for a Trip Round the Harbor of Montreal 


the wheat market. There is little pres- 
sure, the movement is light in all direc- 
tions, and stocks in terminals are not 
heavy. Closing prices: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 463,c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 5434c; rye, 805,c; flax- 
seed, $2.1334,—in store, Fort William. 


WHEAT BOARD STILL WANTED 


Many farmers who have been among 
the advocates of national marketing of 
wheat are severely criticizing the sugges- 
tion of Premier Dunning, of Saskatche- 
wan, that a private exporting corpora- 
tion should be formed by the big farm- 
ers’ trading companies of the three west- 
ern provinces, for the purpose of han- 
dling the exportable surplus of all farm- 
ers who prefer to have their grain han- 
dled in this way. 

Mr. Dunning’s idea is that the farmers 
could do for themselves most of the 
things they have been asking govern- 
ments to do for them. On the other 
hand, his critics assert that this proposal 
is an attempt to shirk a definite public 
responsibility and that no private cor- 
poration could be a substitute for a 
government board with compulsory pow- 
ers. 

NOTES 


The total area estimated as sown to 
fall wheat in Canada for the season of 
1923 is 947,900 acres, representing a de- 
crease of 46,700, or 5 per cent, compared 
with that sown a year ago. 

The dominion minister of public works 
announces that the capacity of the gov- 
ornment elevator at Vancouver will be 
incréased this year at least 1,000,000 bus. 
This will give a total of 2,500,000 bus. 

Government estimates as to the size of 
the 1922 crop of wheat in Canada are 
now agreed that 391,425,000 bus is about 
right. This is almost equal to the record 
crop of 1915, when 393,540,000 bus were 
harvested. Private estimates place the 
1922 figures at over 400,000,000 bus. 

Port Arthur, Ont., expects this year to 
reach the proud eminence of having the 
largest grain elevator capacity of any 
Canadian city. Some days ago the N. 
Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, placed 
a contract for the erection of a 2,000,000- 
bu house, and several other. contracts for 
hew space are made or pending. 

It is announced that in future the busi- 
ness of Gooderham, Melady & Co., Ltd., 


Winnipeg, will be carried on under the 
name of Gooderham, Melady & Sellers, 
Ltd. The new name is that of H. E. 
Sellers, for years connected with the 
firm, and one of the younger generations 
of the family of Sellers, which did much 
prominent pioneer service in building up 
the grain trade. 

Saskatchewan reports satisfactory re- 
sults from the antigrasshopper campaign 
of 1922. This work was carried on under 
the supervision of the government, and 
the fighting forces and methods employed 
operated with military precision. As a 
result the area destroyed by grasshoppers 
was reduced in 1922 to 23,000 acres, as 
against 93,000 in 1921. Poison is the chief 
weapon used in this warfare. 

Grain shipments through Calgary for 
the grain season of 1922 constitute a 
record for that city. Approximately 
twice as many bushels of all grains 

assed through, going east or west. 

he total number of cars shipped was 
7,866, making an aggregate of 11,799,000 
bus inspected. This increase in car in- 

*spections is directly attributable to the 

fact that farmers in the southern part 
of the province harvested a much heavier 
crop, not only of wheat, but of all 
grains, this year than they did last. 

John Harry Dunsheath, junior partner 
of the firm of Howden & Dunsheath, 
Winnipeg, died on Jan. 2, at the age of 
50. He is survived by his wife and son. 
Mr. Dunsheath, who was born at Bow- 
manville, Ont., in 1873, had resided in the 
West since 1892, when he entered the 
service of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., as an accountant at Keewatin. 
Four years later he was transferred to 
the head office at Winnipeg. He re- 
mained in the company’s omplerment un- 
til 1898, when he entered the grain ex- 
change as manager of the old firm of 
Morton & Pearson. L. E. Gray. 





INDIANA’S NEW WHEAT VARIETY 

Inpranapouis, [np.—Indiana’s new va- 
riety of wheat, known as the michakoff, 
was described to members of the appro- 
priations committee of the house of ‘rep- 
resentatives by G. I. Christie, director 
of agricultural extension, Purdue Uni- 
versity, recently, when he appeared to 
explain the work of the agricultural ex- 
periment station at La Fayette. 

The new variety, a hard red winter 
wheat, which is claimed to be as good 


as any standard winter wheat, was pro- 
duced, Mr. Christie said, by crossing a 
local variety of good quality with a Rus- 
sian variety. Millers are paying 10@25c 
per bu above the market price for it, 
he avers, and at that are saving 25c per 
bu on freight on hard wheat imported 
into Indiana. 

The new product entered the discus- 
sion when Mr. Christie said the problem 
of the extension service had become one 
of organized production. Improved 
methods of distribution will lag, he was 
inclined to believe, until a sounder or- 
ganization of production is developed. 
It is cheaper, he said, to sell to 100 cus- 
tomers within a radius of 100 to 200 
miles than to sell to 100 customers scat- 
tered over the whole United States. 
Where the quality remains unstandard- 
ized, however, intensified use of the mar- 
kets close at hand is impossible, he 
pointed out. 

“Millers are realizing that they can cut 
down the high freight rates,” Mr. Chris- 
tie asserted, “if they will use the grain 
at home, but if they use the wheat grown 
near their mills it must be wheat of one 
quality. Large mills have been able to 
sell their flour in the Middle West solel 
because they have been able to stand- 
ardize their flour, making one sack very 
much the same as another. But where 
local mills use one variety of one quality 
today and another variety of another 
—_— tomorrow, one sack is absolutely 

ifferent from the other, and bakers can- 
not use it. 

“Growers of the michakoff variety in 
Indiana have no difficulty in contracting 
with millers for a period of five years 
at higher than market prices. It is as 

as the hard winter wheat being im- 
ported, and millers are anxious to save 
the high freight rates.” 

Curis O: ALBIon. 





Esthonia—Crops 
Grain crops of Esthonia, by calendar years, 
as reported by the United States consul at 
Reval, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs’d 
1088....55. 427 6,286 4,690 8,840 291 


1920..... 274 3,823 2,615 6,319 187 
1919..... 472 6,056 4,277 7,705 242 
ee 549 46,074 5,668 ..... 358 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs’d 
i er 31 353 2765 47 
ee 31 351 273 351 50 
2659... 2.0" 33 327 259 336 30 
1916...... 36 363 297 oe 68 
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1922 OUTPUT 


The output by mills represented at To- 
ledo for the calendar year 1922 was 
1,340,800 barrels, representing fifty-three 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
1,162,075 in 1921, or forty-six per cent; 
929,930 in 1920, or thirty-seven per cent; 
1,558,560 in 1919, or sixty-two and one 
half per cent; 1,117,913 in 1918, or for- 
ty-five per cent; 1,478,500 in 1917, or 
fifty-nine per cent, and 1,562,700 in 1916, 
or sixty-two and one half per cent, the 
year of greatest production. 

For the first half of the calendar year 
the production was only 498,400 barrels, 
or thirty-nine per cent, whereas for the 
second half (the first half of the new 
crop) it was 842,400, or sixty-seven per 
cent, 344,000 barrels more than in the 
first half of the year. Hence it will be 
seen that operation of the mills represent- 
ed at Toledo since July has been at a 
very satisfactory rate. 

‘the output of a group of central 
states mills, including those at Toledo, 
reporting weekly to this office, for the 
same period of time, shows 1,450,419 
barrels, or forty-one per cent, for the 
first six months, and 1,950,021, or 59 per 
cent, for the second six months, a total 
of 3,400,440, or fifty per cent, for the 
calendar year. ‘This compares with 
3,187,434, or forty-four oy cent, in 1921; 
2,261,686, or thirty-eight per cent, in 
1920; 2,526,328, or sixty and one half 
per cent, in 1919; 2,110,972, or forty- 
seven and one half per cent, in 1918; 
3,083,550, or sixty and one half per cent, 
in 1917; 3,468,448, or sixty and one half 
per cent, in 1916. 


PRICE RANGE 


The outside range in the bid price for 
No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, by 
Toledo millers, for the first half of the 
crop year, has been from $1.01, Aug. 16 
and 21, to $1.36, Dec. 19; on standard 
patent soft winter wheat flour from $5.20 
@540, Aug. 19, to $6.50@6.80, Dec. 15, 
in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo; on soft winter 
wheat bran from $18.50, Aug. 19, to $32, 
Dec. 29; on mixed feed from $20.75, 
July 7, to $32.50, Dec. 29; on middlings 
from $22.50, July 7, to $34 in October. 


MILLING 


The forecast in regard to milling on 
this crop, made by a Toledo miller last 
July, has been well borne out. He said 
that he was more enthusiastic over the 
outlook, at the beginning of the new 
crop, than he had been in years. First 
and foremost, the price of wheat was at 
a reasonable level, with the distinct pos- 
sibility of advancing prices as the crop 
year grew older. The normal relation 
of cash wheat and the futures had been 
restored, barring a temporary tightness 
in the July future, and gave some prom- 
ise of holding for the entire crop. This 
was the only aspect in which his predic- 
tion was not realized. Millers had been 
conservative in their wheat purchases 
and, consequently, their stocks of wheat 
were well liquidated. 

A similar sjtuation prevailed in regard 
to flour, ~~ conservative buying, en- 
forced by financial conditions, had pre- 
vailed for some time, and hence very 
little old crop flour was on hand. Mean- 
time, on account of this policy, the finan- 
cial position of many buyers had been 
considerably improved. Foreign ex- 
change gave evidence of os itself, 
and it was considered that the worst was 
over with the solvent European countries. 
The new tariff was to relieve this coun- 
try of the competition of Canadian flours. 





Added to these factors was the low 
price of feed. 

Although flour prices have been un- 
satisfactory so far on the crop, there are 
three things which have tended to help 
matters materially,—a comparatively 
high rate of operation, particularly by 
the mills represented at Toledo, the ad- 
vance in premiums on wheat and the 
strength and gradual increase in the 
price of millfeed. Subject to occasional 
lapses, Toledo mills have done an almost 
continuous export business. It is notable 
that this business has not been partici- 
pated in by all the soft wheat millers 
who have heretofore made such sales. 

For example, there are mills in Indiana 
which formerly did a good export busi- 
ness which have not sold a single barrel 
for foreign shipment on this crop. The 
reason for this is probably because wheat 
has been relatively cheaper in Ohio than 
west of that state. As illustrative of the 
margin there has been in wheat, Toledo 
millers have bought wheat on this crop 
from about “twelve cents under to four- 
teen cents over the Chicago May future. 
At the close of the year a substantial de- 
cline had taken place in premiums on all 
kinds of wheat, and naturally was re- 
flected in mill inventories and profits. 

This section, like every other, experi- 
enced real difficulties from the strikes 
of the car men and mine operators, re- 
sulting in an unprecedented shortage of 
cars and coal. ‘The recovery from this 
trouble toward the end of the year was 
really quite remarkable. In reviewing 
the operation for the first half of the 
crop there is one other thing which should 
be emphasized,—that the mills which 
make both hard and soft wheat flour 
have had the more favorable experience. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


One miller reports a splendid business, 
with a nice volume of sales put through, 
both domestic and export. The decline 
in the market reached a point where a 
number of resting orders could be cov- 
ered, and where other customers were en- 
couraged to take on flour. Included in 
the sales were one 10,000-bbl lot and 
a number for 1,000 bbls each. For this 
particular miller, this was certainly start- 
ing the new year right. 

Other reports were not so good, al- 
though sales were made for both domes- 
tic and export markets. The thing mill- 
ers speak about particularly is the diffi- 
culty in getting specifications. It seems 
that with some of their customers there 
is no urgency about getting in addi- 
tional supplies. One miller reports 100,- 
000 bbls on his books, and yet he cannot 
get shipping directions. The assumption 
is that buyers have not got squared away 
yet for new business, following the tak- 
ing of inventories. 

Sentiment among millers here is not 
bullish, at least for the immediate pres- 
ent, and this is more or less a reflection 
of the milling situation. One Toledo 
miller calls attention to the fact that 
the export surplus, as estimated earlier 
in the crop, for the American continent, 
involved a clearance of approximately 
2,000,000 bus for every working ~~ of 
the year, and the wheat has not been 
leaving the country at anywhere near 
this rate. 

At the same time, reports from in- 
terior points in the West are to the effect 
that the movement of wheat from farms 
has dried up since the decline in prices. 
The earlier Leovy primary receipts were 
largely from stocks that had accumulat- 
ed and been held back by the adverse 
transportation conditions. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.28 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
on Jan. 5. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent was off 50@75c for the week, be- 
ing quoted at $6@6.10; local springs, 








$6.40@6.50; local hard winters, $5.90,— 
in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat 
bran $31@32, mixed feed $381@32, mid- 
dlings $31@32, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Feed is moving satisfactorily. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Dee. Sk-Jan. 6 ...cccccscee 16,500 34 
WOOTIOED WOE ..ccsccinavece 9,200 19 
(. fee 16,250 33% 
TO PORTE GOO o0 oc dcccvece 16,100 33% 
Three years ago ........... 35,500 74 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


Dec. 31-Jan. 6 ... 24 140,550 51,440 36 
Previous week ... 21 133,210 41,136 31 
WORF GHO occcccsr 23 135,150 49,171 36 
Two years ago... 28 164,160 35,550 21% 


RECENT FIRES 


One of the line elevators of J. N. 
Mitchell, McGee, Ind., was totally de- 
stroyed by fire from an unknown cause, 
Dec. 22. 

On Dec. 27 the mill operated by the 
New Haven (Ky.) Mill Co. was totally 
destroyed by fire. No other details are 
available. 

The elevator of M. C. Mountain & Son, 
New Lothrop, Mich., was partially de- 
stroyed by fire Dec. 22, the origin of 
which was not reported. 

The milling property of the Uhl- 
Snyder Milling Co., Connersville, Ind., 
was totally destroyed by fire from an 
unknown cause, Dec. 19. No announce- 
ment has been made as to rebuilding. 

The Star Mills, South Bend, Ind., ex- 
perienced some damage and loss by fire, 
originating from an unknown cause, on 
Dec. 20. 

NOTES 


Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, will leave, Jan. 10, for Califor- 
nia, where his family is spending the 
winter. 

H. M. Pinnick is now working in con- 
junction with Harry B. Apple, flour 
broker, Columbus, Ohio, handling the ac- 
count of the Crete (Neb.) Mills. 

C. E. Price, formerly with the Kin 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, wit 
headquarters at Cincinnati, is now with 
the Mills of Albert Lea, Minneapolis. 

Frederick Landman, proprietor Fir 
Mills, 40 bbls capacity, Versailles, Ohio, 
died of apoplexy, Dec. 19. He had been 
active about the mill up to the time of 
his death. 

According to report issued by Frank 
H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Millers’ State 
Association, under date of Jan. 2, Ohio 
millers were paying $1.10@1.40 bu for 
wheat at mill door, an average price of 
$1.27. 

I. Sheinbart, of the I. Sheinbart Mill- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and Mrs. Shein- 
bart, are at Hot Springs, Ark. They 
expect to return to Cleveland in about 
a month, stopping off at Kansas City 
and Chicago on the way. 

The Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion will holds its next convention at 
Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 1-3, according 
to announcement by the board of di- 
rectors. Headquarters of this associa- 
tion are at Toledo, Ohio. 

John Barnett, Summerfield, Ohio, is 
now representing the Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas, in southeastern 
Ohio and West Virginia. He was for- 
merly connected with the King Midas 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, has recently added to its sales force 
in Ohio by taking on R. E. Harris, 
Cleveland, Ohio, formerly with the King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, and O. B, 
Grosvenor, Piqua, Ohio, formerly with 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina, Kansas. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills visiting Toledo this week were J. 
J. Morken, sales manager David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich; T. A. 
Linfitt, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee; R. L. Collins, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago; Hugh D. Smith, Sheffield- 
King Milling Co,, Minneapolis. 
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The Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, has recently given its ac- 
count for Louisville, Ky., to R. KE. 
Davis, broker, Louisville National Bank 
Building. Maurice P. Steenman is now 
representing the company in the bakery 
trade in Michigan. J. F. Hall, district 
manager, with headquarters at Toledo, 
was in Chicago this week to meet H. y. 
Nye, general manager of the company. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Evansville millers 
note some improvement in trade. Bro- 
kers and jobbers are coming into the 
market on the breaks in wheat, and ex- 
port inquiry has been revived to some 
degree. 

lour quotations, based Evansville, in 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: best patent, 
$7.50; straights, -$5.75@7.10; Kansas, 
$6.25@7.25; clears, in jutes, firsts $4.50 
@5, seconds $3.75@4.25. 

Demand for millfeed is again brisk, 
and millers are having trouble in keep- 
ing up with orders. Stocks are hard 
pressed by the constant demand. Prices, 
based Evansville in 100-lb sacks, carload 
lots: bran, $31@32; millfeed, $31@31.50; 
shorts, $30@31. 

NOTES 

W. S. Coleman, Indiana agent of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was a recent 
visitor to the trade here. 

George C. Bryant, state agricultural 
statistician, reports that wheat and rye 
are in condition, notwithstanding 
the variable weather conditions during 
the last two weeks of December. Mild 
weather and rain in the latter part of 
the month aided both grains. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


InpIAnaApouis, Inp.—Although the de- 
mand for flour during the week ending 
Jan. 6 was not keen, it has been sufficient 
to keep mills operating practically on a 
50 per cent basis. Locally it has been 
about normal. It is in the shipping de- 
mand that the decrease is especially 
noted, according to one large miller. 

Another miller reports the call much 
improved over that of last week, and says 
it is due to the unsettled market for 
wheat and to the expectation of higher 
prices later in the month. Stocks in store 
continue in fair condition to take care 
of spot orders. Some parts of the coun- 
try are unusually slow in supplying ship- 
ping directions. 

While prices have remained about 
steady one miller reports a drop of 15@ 
20c per bbl on large orders. In view of 
practically a 9c decline in wheat, lower 
prices for flour were expected. The 
erratic fluctuations in the wheat market 
brought about some good buying on the 
declines, but developed indisposition to 
buy on the advances. 

Little flour has been offered through 
the grain exchange of late because mill- 
ers did not wish to sacrifice their stocks 
to the mercy of fluctuations in wheat. 
They felt that losses in prices would have 
been the inevitable result. They also 
think that this condition will not prevail 
next week. Demand has been sharpened 
somewhat by the light offerings, and more 
competition is expected for the stocks 
offered for sale. 

One miller is quoting the following 
prices for flour, basis 98-Ib sacks, in car- 
load lots: soft winter wheat patent, $6.15 
@17.15; Kansas patent, $5.75@6.55; spring 
wheat patent, $6@7. Another is quotin 
95 per cent patent at $5.40@5.50, an 
short patents at $5.75@5.80. 

Feeds are moving under a much better 
demand due to the colder weather. Bran 
and mixed feeds have had the best call. 
Prices are holding steady to about 50c 
higher on these two products. Wheat 
feeds are steady at $80@$34 ton. 

Considerable improvement has taken 
place in the freight car situation. 

Moderate quantities of corn and oats 
have passed through the Indianapolis 

ain exchange, but receipts of wheat 
es been unusually light. There has 
been an active demand, ever, for all 
that arrived, and each day’s receipts were 
cleaned up on the day of arrival. Little 
outside interest has been shown. The 
market has been erratic, following sharp 
fluctuations in Chicago. 

The Indiana Board of Trade quotes the 
following prices for grain,*f.o.b., 4114¢ 
to New York: wheat easier; No. 2 red, 
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98. Corn easier; No. 2 white 
one, No. 4 white 64@65c; No. 3 
yellow 641, @65c, No. 4 yellow 6314, @64c ; 
No. 3 mixed 634,@64%¢, No. 4 mixed 
62@6se. Oats easier; No. 2 white 41@ 

, No. 3 white 4014@42c. Mills are 
paying $1.25 bu for No. 2 red wheat; the 
wagon market is paying 72@75c for corn, 
and 50@53c for oats. 

Inspections of wheat on Jan. 6 are a 
fair example of the receipts for each day 
of the current week. These are: Wheat, 
No. 4 red, 1 car; No. 3 mixed, 1; sample 
grades, 1 car. Corn, No. 2 white, 7 cars; 
No. 3 white, 18; No. 4 white, 5; No. 2 
yellow, 1; No. 3 yellow, 17; No. 4 yellow, 
8; No. 3 mixed, 5; No. 4 mixed, 2; No. 5 
mixed, 2; No. 6 mixed, 1. Oats, No. 2 
white, 16 cars; No. 3 white, 3; No. 4 
white, 3. ; 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, for the week 
ended Jan. 6: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Dec. 31-Jan. 6 ..sseeeeeeee 9,965 43 

Previous week ° 41 

Year ago ..cececees ° 25 

TwO Years ABO ...eeeseeees 5,770 25 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

Wheat ...sccocscensvesess 39,000 12,000 

COPD ..ccvccccnesasecoses 501,000 157,000 

OBIS ..cccccvccvesssecses 248,000 32,000 

RYO ...scccccscccccccoce 8,000 1,400 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Dec. 31-Jan. 6 397,000 157,000 319,000 ..... 

Last year ... 241,740 364,000 428,000 1,500 

Two yrs ago 140,550 586,940 428,450 1,000 


NOTES 

The W. C. Hall Milling Co., Brazil, 
has filed a certificate of dissolution. 

The Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
has been granted a trademark for bread, 
rolls, cakes and cookies. 

Max Arnold has bought a bakery at 245 
Virginia Avenue, Indianapolis, and Nick 
Marsu is adding equipment to his bakery 
at 514 West Maryland Street. 

The Urmston Grain & Feed Co., In- 
dianapolis, has been incorporated, with 
$200,000 capital, to operate grain ele- 
vators. Directors are W. D. Wilhelm, J. 
P. Harris, John Calloway, E. R. Mont- 
gomery and Leroy Urmston. 

The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at the 
Board of Trade, Jan. 16-17. The first 
day’s session will begin at 1:30 o’clock in 
the afternoon. Charles B. Riley, secre- 
tary of the association, has extended a 
cordial invitation to millers to attend this 
meeting. 

Curis O. AxBron. 


ALABAMA 

Mositz, Ata.—The flour market con- 
tinues sy but restocking orders are 
expected to begin coming in soon. The 
general opinion seems to be that there are 
no large stocks in the hands of jobbers. 
Commissaries and consumers of like 
character are in the market for their 
usual requirements, and, owing to ex- 
tra good weather conditions, which have 
permitted work to continue at almost the 
same rate as during summer months, 
their orders are somewhat larger than is 
usual at this time of the year. The car 
situation appears to be a little easier. 

Dealers here report business for 1922 
as comparing favorably with pre-war 
years. “The quicker we forget 1919 and 
1920,” says one of them, “and begin to 
base our hopes and expectations on nor- 
mal years, the better it will be for us 
all. Compared with 1919 and 1920, our 
business was far from satisfactory, but 
we have no kick coming when we com- 
pare it with years reflecting normal 
trade conditions.” 

The millfeed market, while feeling to 
Some extent the slowness exhibited in 
other lines, is nevertheless holding up re- 
markably well. Feeders are in a better 
position to anticipate their needs than 
most other consumers, and this fact is 
reflected in their orders. 

Prices here have not been affected to 
any great extent by the strength exhibit- 
ed by wheat. Dealers are offering at 
the following prices: hard winter flour, 
short patent $7.75@8.40, lower grade 
mixtures $6.35@7; soft winter flour, 
short patent $8.50, standard patents $7.30 
@7.95, lower grades $6.95,—basis 98's, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


f.o.b., Mobile. Bran is offered at $1.75 
and shorts at $2 per 100-lb sack. 

Flour exports continue encouraging, 
movements for the week ending Jan. 4 be- 
ing 500 bbls for the Antilles, 650 for 
Neuvitas, 750 for Cienfuegos and 100 for 
Santiago on the Anna, Munson Line; 350 
bbls for Belize, on the Lysefjord, United 
Fruit Co; 3,400 bbls for Havana and 
600 for Sagua on the Lisbeth, Munson 
Line, and 1,180 bbls for Port au Prince, 
720 for Aux Cayes, 600 for Martinique, 
and 1,130 for Bridgetown, on the Lake 
Treba, Page & Jones. 

W. H. Binxtey. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va.—An easier market has 
brought a number of good buyers, and 
several large sales of flour have been 
reported, as well as general activity on 
the part of smaller dealers. Mills have 
generally made concessions to meet the 
lower options. Winter wheat top patents 
are quoted at $6.80@7.20, standard pat- 
ents $6.50@6.70, with Kansas patents 
slightly reduced and offered at $7.40@ 
7.70. Straights are quoted at $6.90@ 
7.10. Northwestern springs held close 
to the top, with choicest grades quoted 
at $8.10@8.25, bakers patents $7.30@ 
7.70, and first clears $6.40@6.50. 

Feed is stronger, and considerable ac- 
tivity is reported in the trade. Advances 
of 50c@$1 ton have been made in prices. 
Standard bran is quoted at $34.25, stand- 
ard middlings $34.25, flour middlings $37 
@38, and red dog $40@41. 


RESHIPPING PRIVILEGES 


Dealers here were much gratified at 
the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in suspending until April 30, 
1923, the proposed cancellation of re- 
shipping privileges on less than carload 
shipments of grain and grain products 
from Virginia cities to Carolina and 
southeastern points, which would have 
had the effect of substituting local rates 
for the proportional rates heretofore 


used, 

The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association and the Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth Chamber of Commerce filed a 
protest with the Commission on the pro- 
posed cancellation of these rates, and 
asked for the suspension. These bodies 
will be represented by strong counsel 
when the hearing is called. 


ELEVATOR IN COMMISSION 

The first export of grain from Nor- 
folk’s municipal grain elevator will take 
place Feb. 4, when the steamer Napier- 
ian, of the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Co., will sail for Manchester with 
a cargo of 1,907 tons. The deal for the 
shipment of this cargo was booked in 


New York through the offices of the J. 


Rosenbaum Grain Co., which has leased 
the elevator. 

This is the first cargo booked, but 
there is a possibility that another may 
be taken before the Napierian comes 
here to load. Five carloads of grain are 
already in the elevator, 11 carloads are 
on the way, and a fairly steady flow to 
this port is promised by the lessees of 
the pier. 

The actual completion of the pier, and 
arrangements for shipping the first cargo 
of grain, are regarded by shipping inter- 
ests here as quite an event, because of 
the lack of grain handling facilities at 
this port heretofore. E. H. Rosenbaum, 
president of the J. Rosenbaum Grain 
Co., and P. H. Crane, secretary, have in- 
spected the elevator and pronounced it 
first class. Mr. Crane has been here for 
several days, and will remain until the 
elevator is in full operation. He is work- 
ing out the organization of the Rosen- 
baum headquarters here. 


NOTES 

During the year the traffic bureau of 
the Grain and Feed Dealers’ Association 
has established an elaborate organiza- 
tion which has worked out for the mem- 
bers of the association a number of 
freight rate negotiations estimated to 
have saved thousands of dollars. In one 
instance thjs bureau saved one shipper 
$2,300 this ‘year on switching charges in 
his own yards. O. L. Stubbs, traffic 
manager, has been retained for another 
year. 

The Norfolk Freight Traffic Commis- 
sion, created by the city council to 
serve as a clearing house for a. mat- 
ters affecting any and all business, is 


threatened with failure through lack of 
funds. When it was created it was 
provided that various organizations, in- 
cluding the Chamber of Commerce and 
similar bodies, should contribute to its 
support. It will cost $32,000 a year to 
support it. When the final organiza- 
tion came before the city council all 
organizations, except the Grain and Feed 
Dealers’ Association, declined to pro- 
vide their quota of funds, and the coun- 
cil declined to finance it. The matter is 
now being reconsidered by the various 
organizations. 


Julian Powell, of J. M. Gwaltney & 
Co., has been re-elected president of the 
Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. He was the first president of 
the organization, which was formed early 
in 1922. The other officers are: W. R. 
Meech, of Lyon & Greenleaf, R. J. Gur- 
ley, of D. P. Reid & Bro., and J. H. 
Branch, of J. H. Branch & Co., Ports- 
mouth, vice presidents; B. F. Metzger, 
of the Norfolk Feed Milling Co., treas- 
urer; W. C. Scott, W. C. Scott & Co., 
secretary. Directors: B. F. Metzger; M. 
L. T. and F. E. Davis, Davis Milling 
Co; L. J. Smithwick, D. P. Reid & Bro; 
W. E. Flournoy, J. H. Cofer & Co; W. 
R. Meech; George R. Abbott, Abbott- 
Gwaltney Co; G. F. Birdsong, City Hay 
& Grain Co; J. H. Branch; E. B. 
Hodges, E. B. Hodges & Co. 

JosepH A. LEsuiz. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasnuvitte, Tenn.—Demand for flour 
from the Southeast has picked up, and 
while sales were light they were consid- 
erably more than for the corresponding 
week last year. There were a few book- 
ings for shipment within 30 days, while 
other new business was confined to sales 
of small amounts for current require- 
ments. Specifications on contracts were 
of fair volume, with shipments exceeding 
the production. Business is expected to 
show more improvement within the next 
10 days. 

Flour prices were a shade lower dur- 
ing the current week in sympathy with 
the wheat situation. Quotations on Jan. 
6 were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $8@8.35; 
standard or regular patent, $7.30@7.65; 
straight patent, $6.80@7.15; first clears, 
$5.25@5.50. 

Rehandlers report moderate sales of 
flour. Prices: spring wheat first patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, 
$7.75@8.25; hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent, $6.75@7.25. 

Wheat is lower, with moderate move- 
ment from terminal markets. No. 2 red, 
with bill, is quoted at $1.49@1.50 bu, 
Nashville. 

Millfeed is in only fair demand, with 
prices irregular, as follows: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.0.b.; Ohio 
River points, $27@29; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $31@33. 

Some sales of corn meal are being re- 


t6r 


ported. Prices: bolted corn meal, in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.75@1.80; unbolted, $1.70@1.75. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by Nashville and south- 
eastern mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

Dec. 31-Jan. 6.... 172,320 69,671 40.4 
Previous week ... 168,180 88,845 52.8 
Year O80 «..ccece 187,830 64,531 34.3 
Two years ago... 182,490 55,880 30.6 
Three years ago.. 200,670 147,792 73.6 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 6 Dec. 30 
Viour, Dbis ..scccccsccse 61,300 50,700 
WROGt, BES cocccccceses 299,000 303,000 
Corn, DUS ....ccccccscce 102,000 98,000 
OGGe, WEB ceccrceceaecee 643,000 677,000 


NOTES 


P. W. Pritchard and J. E. Dixon, of 
the Overland Grain Co., St. Louis, spent 
the holidays in Nashville. 

The Dickson (Tenn.) Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co., with $35,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by E. W. Daniel and 
others. 

G. A. Breaux, of the Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville; A. E. Bernet, of the 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis, and R. P. Johnson, of the J. 
Allen Smith Co., Knoxville, were recent 
visitors to Nashville on business. 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Roller Mills has 
amended its charter increasing the capi- 
tal stock to $125,000, and the Maury Mill- 
ing Co., Mount Pleasant, Tenn., has in- 
creased its capital stock to $30,000. 

Joun Lerper. 


GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga.—Flour trade is very 
dull, due to declining grain markets and 
readjustment of general business for the 
new year. Stocks are fairly large. 
Trade is confined principally to prompt 
customers. Flour is offered freely by 
the mills. 

Wheat millfeed is in poor demand, 
with free offerings. Trade has been 
more or less restricted to prompt small 
shipments for the past three weeks, due 
to the holidays and stock taking. 

Cottonseed meal prices are easier and 
trade demand very quiet, but stocks are 
subnormal, both with merchants and the 
oil mills, due to the small crush. Many 
oil mills in Georgia and South Carolina 
have closed for the season, and large cor- 
porations have eliminated some of their 
mills. The American Cotton Oil Co. on 
Jan, 6 announced the closing of the At- 
lanta and Augusta mills and the removal 
of headquarters from Atlanta to Mem- 
phis, at which point operations will 
henceforth be conducted. 

Hay receipts are very light, and stocks 
are moderate but in keeping with de- 
mand. Prices are about unchanged. 

J. Hore Ticner. 








Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Dec. 1, 1921, to Nov, 30, 1922, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


To—, 
Belgium ...... .- oe 
Bermuda ..... 1 1 3 2 1 
British Guiana, 7 11 15 21 7 
Br. 8. Africa.. 3 1 4. 6 7 
Br. W. Indies.. 35 39 42 91 36 
CUBS’. cccccoes 11 12 14 20 6 
Denmark ..... 25 15 22 22 6 
Finland ....... 8 5 14 27 35 
Germany ..... 1 3 7 8 2 
Greece ....++.+ 1 5 2 1 oe 
Hongkong .... 10 16 9 14 4 
Japan ......+. 5 11 20 8 1 
Netherlands .. 1 oe 4 9 2 
Newfoundland. 30 18 15 21 8 
MBSVRt .cecccce 3 1 2 13 ee 
Morocco ...... 2 1 ee 2 ee 
CRIMS ..cccrce ov oe 1 12 1 
Fr. W. Indies... .. 2 ee 2 1 
Esthonia ..... «- ee 1 oe 5 
Latvia ...cccee oe ee es 1 5 
Malta .......-. 1 1 3 8 oe 
Poland .ccccee oe 12 ee 
Norway .....- 19 7 3 
Russia .......+ «++ 1 11 1 1 
Sweden ....... 1 1 6 5 2 
Turkey ....... 6 16 16 70 


8 
U. Kingdom...478 402 377 570 235 
United States.. 83 56 61 71 63 


Venezuela .... 9 7 7 16 5 
Jugo-Slavia ... .«. =e ° ve es 
WORE cewcscces és 1 2 2 2 
BP eetebecns 1 1 ve 
Panama ...... .«. 1 2 1 ee 
Others ........ 5 6 4 3 4 
Totals ....748 632 665 986 612 


Oct. Nov. Total 
1 3 7 


2 2 2 es 2 1 2 19 
12 13 14 15 17 11 11 154 
6 5 6 ee 8 8 5 59 
45 37 51 44 60 51 41 572 
10 19 11 23 19 15 17 177 
il 16 7 6 29 14 60 233 
10 17 6 10 22 22 40 216 
8 8 3 5 33 56 98 232 
a 4 2 ee 4 1 63 83 
1 oe . 4 9 16 16 99 
5 6 6 1 5 4 10 82 
6 3 11 2 3 9 28 78 
34 33 19 31 29 32 46 315 
3 5 1 7 9 17 10 71 
2 oe ee se os 7 
11 4 4 12 10 31 87 
3 1 1 ee oe » * a 11 
2 6 1 2 5 4 12 38 
1 ee 3 1 1 2 11 25 
oe 3 3 2 5 3 3 32 
1 ee ee 1 32 25 71 

9 3 ee es 37 20 99 
15 83 14 2 8 128 
6 4 10 4 7 12 5 63 
23 32 10 32 8 14 242 


10 7 6 6 5 12 5 95 
ee ee ee 1 ee 1 9 11 
1 1 a 2 1 3 3 18 
2 ee 2 3 1 10 
1 1 3 ee 3 e 12 
6 5 5 6 10 2 5 61 





855 1,214 8,768 
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When flour was arriving too rapidly to 
be properly taken care of, it was the 
hope and prayer of the broker that the 
patron saint of flour men would send a 
snowstorm to tie up traffic too badly to 
permit any more to come through. The 
storm which came this week, Sewers, 
was too late and too _ to do anything 
more than mess up the streets and tie 
up the street cars for a few hours, and 
it is apparent now that flour stocks are 
beyond the point where weather condi- 
tions will help or hinder them. 

However, despite the fact that stocks 
are still heavy, the tone of the market is 
slightly better, for it seems that the 
flour now on spot should be taken care 
of without any trouble through regular 
channels. Some of the brokers here feel 
that the trade is not properly providing 
for its future needs, and predict a flour 
shortage later on, but since small bakers 
have all available space stocked up it 
would seem as though this should result 
in only a fair demand for flour toward 
the close of the month. 

On the breaks in wheat early in the 
week, with the corresponding decline in 
flour prices, there was a little more in- 

uiry, and while the volume of business 
one was not large, in comparison with 
the recent dullness it seemed of greater 
size. While mills in most instances did 
not materially lower their prices after 
the first break, the renewed downward 
movement of wheat seemed to destroy in- 
terest, and the tendency to await de- 
velopments was general. Buyers were 
little inclined to place orders, in view of 
present conditions, and while mills indi- 
cated a general improvement in business 
in the interior, they at the same time 
showed decided eagerness for business 
here. 

Any slight interest which there may 
have been in Kansas flours of this crop 
has completely died out, and the mar- 
ket for them is lifeless. As has been the 
case for many weeks, a my standard 
patents are the only grades commanding 
any attention. 

There were no new developments in 
the export market. Demand has picked 
up a little, with a few moderate sales 
of routine character. Stocks abroad are 
apparently getting low, so in a few 
weeks there shouid be an improvement. 
Low grade flour on spot has been cleared 
up by the American Relief Administra- 
tion for early shipment in connection 
with the Red Cross. While no official 
figures were given out, its purchases were 
estimated at about 70,000 bbls. 

Canadian flours likewise reflected the 
drop in wheat yo and a few moder- 
ate-sized lots of Manitoba straights were 
sold for domestic use at $7.75. 

Mill quotations: spring fancy patent 
$7.75@8.25, standard patents $6.60@7, 
clears $5.75@6; hard winter patents $6.50 
@6.75, straights $6.15@6.50, first clears 
$5@5.50; soft winter straights, $5.75@ 
6.15; rye, $5@5.25,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


Raymond F. Kilthau has been elected 
a member of the Produce Exchange. 

Charles T. Stork, Buffalo, representa- 
tive for Noury & Van der Lande for 
North America, was in New York on 
Jan. 4, 

H. M. Reeder, who has been in the 
grain business for about 40 years, has 
co the office force of Raymond F. 

ilthau. 

Geor, 


R. Flach, secretary of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., has returned to his 
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desk after two weeks’ absence on account 
of illness. 

A sale of 1,000 sacks (96-lb Osna- 
burgs) was made by E. O. Challenger to 
the Panama Railroad Co., to be delivered 
to steamer sailing on Feb. 5. 

H. M. Meek, president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., has been vis- 
iting George Silver, the mill’s New York 
representative, during the week. 

The Red Star Line Antwerp service is 
to be augmented this year by the new 
steamer Bel nland, according to an- 
nouncement om its offices, and a rear- 
rangement of its sailing schedule is 
pending. 

It has been suggested that commercial 
organizations in New York unite with 
those of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Norfolk in forming a North Atlantic 
Ports Association to induce co-operative 
action among these ports to combat the 
competition of Canadian and other 
groups of ports. 


The Commercial Cable Co, reports that 
the Midway Guam cable is repaired, re- 
storing communication with Japan via 
Commercial Pacific cable. The Guam 
Manila cable is interrupted, cutting off 
communication with the Philippines, 
China and the Dutch East Indies via 
Commercial Pacific cable. 


The largest tonnage since 1913 was 
carried on the New York state canal 
system in 1922, para | to the report 
of the state superintendent of public 
works. The tonnage was divided as fol- 
lows: Barge Canal, 1,485,259 tons; Cham- 
plain Canal, 335,844; Cayuga-Seneca 
Canal, 42,592; Oswego Canal, 9,740; New 
York City canal terminals, 76,519; Buf- 
falo canal terminals, 38,451. 


The Fleischmann Co. is offering for 
sale 275,000 shares of no par value com- 
mon stock at $30 a share. This company 
has been in operation for more than 50 
years, with yeast as. its principal prod- 
uct, though it is also the largest manu- 
facturer and distributor in the United 
States of distilled vinegar. Members of 
the Fleischmann family have sold a block 
of this stock to the employees of the 
company at $25 a share, mostly on the 
installment payment plan. 


The Lighterage Association of the 
Port of New York has sent out a notice 
to its members which they in turn may 
send to pier and warehouse owners if 
they so desire, as they claim the charges 
for dock space which they have been 
forced to pay while delivering or receiv- 
ing f ver we from ships and warehouses are 
unjustified. They feel they should have 
the right to go alongside to take or dis- 
charge freight without wharfage fees, 
and the memorandum states that after 
Jan. 1 they will refuse to pay such 
charges. 

The Barr Shipping Corporation, in its 
bulletin of Jan. 1, reviews the general 
foreign situation with regard to mill 
products, and predicts a general improve- 
ment in such business. The demand for 
these commodities, while fluctuating ac- 
cording to seasons, is nevertheless vital- 
ly affected by all downward: movements 
in the manufacturing and economic 
cetens and the fact that imports have 
shown a steady increase during the past 
year foreshadows better trade, the 
theory being that an increase in imports 
invariably precedes an expansion in ex- 
ports. 

While the general feeling among whole- 
sale bakers of New York City seems to 
be that the new standard for bread as 
issued by Secretary Wallace, of the De- 

artment of Agriculture, is fair, no 

efinite statement has been given out by 
them as yet. This standard specifies that 
bread is limited to not more than 38 per 
cent moisture one hour or more after 


baking, and milk bread to not less than 
one third of the water ingredient re- 
placed by milk. Rye bread must con- 
tain at least one third rye flour, and 
raisin bread at least three ounces of 
sound raisins for each pound of baked 
product. 

The United States Shipping Board has 
withdrawn all of its steamers from the 
Protection and Indemnity Club (known 
as the American Ship Owners’ Mutual 
Protection and Indemnity Association, 
Ltd., and managed by Johnson & Hig- 
gins), in which the vessels’ liability has 
heretofore been insured, and has decided 
to open its own independent claim ad- 
justing bureau in New York under the 
management of Nathan Smythe, a law- 
yer. Shippers all over the country will 
watch with keen interest the develop- 
ment of the Shipping Board’s claim ad- 
justing service under its own private 
management. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—A few mill represen- 
tatives reported improved demand for 
flour during the week ending Jan. 6, but 
most buyers were afraid of the market 
and movement generally was slow. There 
was a sale of 5,000 bbls Kansas special 
short patents in fair-sized lots at $7.35 
bbl, in cotton. About 3,000 bbls sprin 
wheat standard patents were reporte 
sold at $7.40 bbl, in cotton. Another mill 
agent announced the sale of 1,250 bbls 
Ohio short patent at $7.75, and of sev- 
eral cars of Ohio clears at $6.35, in sacks. 

There was cutting in prices of Minne- 
apolis patents to the extent of 35@40c 
under open quotations. Sales were 
made as low as $7.50 bbl for standard 
first patents from this section, with 
rumors that offers were made at figures 
under even this quotation. Buyers as 
a rule, however, are reluctant about 
stocking up, even when exceptionally low 
and attractive prices are made. 

The dominant feature of the New 
England situation at the present moment 
is that there are still liberal stocks of 
flour held here, especially by large bakers 
and distributors whose purchases were 
delayed in arrival on account of the rail- 
road troubles. There is still considerable 
complaint on the part of millers’ agents 
regarding the difficulty of getting buyers 
to file shipping directions on purchases 
already made. 

Spring wheat standard patents are 
now offering at 40@50c bbl under prices 
quoted in the week ending Dec. 30. 
Spring first clears are fully 25c lower 
than the same flours were offered at in 
the previous week. Hard winter wheat 
patents are 10@1l5c, and soft winter 
wheat flours about 25c, lower, with 
straights and clears quite firmly held at 
but little decline from previous quota- 
tions. 

Rye flours are 25@40c bbl under pre- 
vious quotations, with a slow demand. 
Corn meal is steady, but quiet. Oatmeal 
is in good demand and firmly held. 


RANGE OF PRICES DURING 1922 


The range of prices on patent flours 
during the past year was as follows, per 
196-lb sack: 


Low High 


Spring, special short $7.50 


Spring, standard 
Hard winter 
Soft winter 
Rye, white 


The Seirstad, which sailed for Genoa, 
carried 423,383 bus Canadian wheat, 
weighing exactly 11,300 tons, the largest 
single shipment of wheat ever exported 
from Boston. 

The New England Consolidated Co., 
Portland, Maine, has been incorporated 
to do a general baking business, with a 
capital of $200,000. The president and 
treasurer is Nathan A. Cushman. 

Two grain charters to load full car- 
goes of grain from this port were made 
recently. The Italian steamship Taglia- 
mento is booked to take 290,000 bus 
wheat, probably for delivery at an Ital- 
ian port, and the Savola, also of 
Italian registry, will take 280,000 bus 
wheat for the Greek relief commission. 
The former will load at the Hoosac ele- 
vator, Charlestown, and the latter at the 
Boston & Albany elevator, East Boston. 

The announcement was made Jan. 1 
that the firm of Safford & Smith, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Boston, had succeeded 
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the old concern of Safford & Sinclair, 
for many years representatives of flour 
mills in New York state and the North. 
west. The new firm consists of Arthur 
T. Safford, for many years the senior 
member of the old concern, and Henry 
P. Smith, who has represented the 
Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, N. ¥, 
and C. C. Davison, Geneva, N. Y., for 
a number of years. Both gentlemen have 
a wide acquaintance in the New Eng- 
land flour trade, and have the good 
wishes of a host of friends. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—The mills here all 
caught a little business on the decline in 
wheat early in the week ending Jan. 6, 
but claim business in patents was light 
the past two days. Shipping directions 
have been lighter than expected but 
there is very little flour on hand, and 
production was the lowest in a year. 
However, the mills have ordered out cuon- 
siderably more wheat than for several 
months past, a good indication that 
they expect an improvement in the e- 
mand for flour before the close of the 
month. 

Export sales have been fairly go.x, 
but with the seaboard still liberally sup- 
plied there will be little ordered «ut 
from Buffalo until a cleaning up is in 
sight, after which conditions will be -e- 
flected here. There was some talk ot a 
better inquiry for clears, especially s«c- 
onds, and prices remained firm on the 
latter, while firsts were easy, and a nu'n- 
ber of lots were offered. 

Prices on patents have been very ir- 
regular, and it is evident the mills are 
out for business. Some really fancy we'l- 
known brands were offered at the insile 
quotation. The general opinion is thit 
we are in for an unsettled flour mark«t 
during the rest of the month, as every- 
body is looking for lower wheat. Rye 
flour easier, and very little doing. 

Local prices to the retail trade de- 
clined 25@50c, the best patent being 
offered'on Jan. 6 at $7.75 in paper 1's, 
and bakers at $6.75 in cotton ¥,’s. Mill- 
ers say competition must be met, and 
there is no prospect of present prices 
holding. 

Millfeeds are strong, particularly bran, 
and offerings are light, the mills being 
sold for the rest of the month. While 
there is not a big demand for bran, 
there is sufficient trade to keep the of 
ferings cleaned up, with middlings a lit- 
tle slow and some of the mills anxious to 
keep them moving. 

Weather conditions are favorable for 
the feed trade, and were it not for the 
prospects of storms in the West block 
ing shipments, the temptation would be 
great to sell ahead. As it is, Buffalo is 
certain to get higher prices should there 
be a scarcity in the East and quick ship- 
ment desired. No change in the heavier 
feeds, and demand light. 

Corn meal coarse feed in good de- 
mand, with prices easier. Hominy feed 
lower, and little — Gluten feed 
higher for shipment, and spot stuff well 
cleaned up. Oil meal unsettled, and gen- 
erally easier from resellers. Cottonseed 
meal in liberal supply on track, and no 
demand. Buckwheat was offered at $2, 
track, Buffalo, with bids about 10c under 
that price. Offerings are light, but there 
is little inquiry. 

Rolled oats were quiet, but held above 
the previous week, and the mills are 
running slowly. -Reground oat hulls are 
dull, and offerings liberal at lower prices 
than in the previous week. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Pet. of 
activity 
Dec. 31-Jan. 6 46 
Previous week . 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Three years ago 


Henry P. Werner, president of the H. 
O. Co. has been elected president of 
the Buffalo Club. 

Stocks of wheat in store are 12,100,000 
bus, and afloat 24,600,000. Last year 
there were 6,340,000 bus in store, and 
19,420,000 afloat. 

Receipts of feed by lake during the 
past season were 252,426 sacks, compared 
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with 387,070 last year, 206,670 in 1920 
and 744,242 in 1919. 

A. E. Baxter returned Jan. 5 from 
New York, where he had been placing 
orders for equipment for the new Stand- 
ard Milling Co.’s warehouse at Jersey 
City. 

Matthew A. Downer, of Watertown, 
N. Y., representing prominent Buffalo 

rain and feed dealers in the northern 
art of this state, was on *change several 
days recently. 

The Bellanca macaroni factory, which 
was separated from the big lumber yard 
fire here recently by only a 16-foot drive- 
way, was saved from destruction by fire- 
men, but a carload of flour on track was 


burned. 

The Larkin Co. sales representatives 
met in Buffalo in a four-day convention 
and were entertained at a banquet at 
the Statler Hotel, 200 being present 
from all over the country. John D. Lar- 
kin, Jr., vice president and_ assistant 
treasurer of the company, acted as toast- 


master. 
E. BANGASSER. 


BALTIMORE 


BarvimorE, Mp.—Flour is_ getting 
weary, and unless something soon comes 
to the rescue it is liable to fall on its 
head or have a sinking spell. It is badly 
in need of a bracer right now. Buyers 


are louded, offerings are freer and prices 
are becoming quite wobbly. Still, the 
local trade got in at a low level and is 


therefore prepared to take lots of pun- 
ishmert without flinching. This, how- 
ever, cannot be said of all markets. 

High prices for wheat are apparently 
a thing of the past. This grain led the 
decline after the war and will doubtless 
keep down, barring temporary rallies, 
until it succeeds in forcing everything 


else to a corresponding level. The rea- 
son for this is probably because the whole 
world is short of cash, and because 


Canada and the Argentine, thanks to the 
wise men at Washington, have got this 
country on the hip as far as wheat and 
flour exports are concerned. 

This is directly contrary to the gen- 
eral belief, as the great majority are 
already predicting altitudinal heights 
for wheat next spring and summer, and 
of course are also counting big on the 
usual May “corner” in the Windy City. 
The leaders in grain always have a good 
excuse for their maneuvers. For in- 
stance, after recently unloading their 
dollar wheat on the lambs, they Dlandly 
attributed the sharp break in the mar- 
ket to the fiasco of the reparations con- 
ference. But ef course the decline was 
inevitable, regardless of the reparations 
conference. 

When it comes to wheat, the public is 
always ready to buy the short crops and 
sell the large ones, which is nuts for the 
leaders in grain, who, knowing all this, 
never fail to “copper” the lambs and get 
their money, and the most remarkable 
thing about the whole deal is that the 
innocents never cease coming and pay- 
ing tribute; never learn anything by 
experience, 

Springs were easier and quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $7@7.25; 
standard patents, $6.50@6.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@1l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Short patent sold close to $7, cotton, and 
fancy standard around $6.80, with sales 
limited and less desirable quality rang- 
ing lower. 

Hard winters were barely steady and 
slow, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally .50@6.75; straights, $6@ 
6.25,—in 98-Ilb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood; 5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c 
less in bulk. Trading was light through- 
out, being confined principally to car 
lots of short patent around $6.60, cotton, 
and straight at $6.10@6.25. 

Soft winters were weaker and dull, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.50 
@6.75; near-by straights, $5.55@5.80,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l5e less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. Patent was not wanted, even at 
slight concessions, while only one lone 
sale of near-by straight was reported, 
and that at $5.65, cotton, for something 
good. Offerings were on the increase, 
but buyers were scarce. 

City mills ran moderately and found 
trade fairly good for domestic account, 


but poor for export, They made no 
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change in their prices of either flour or 
feed. 


Receipts of flour for the week ending 
Jan. 6, 19,293 bbls; destined for export, 
7,376. 


NOTES 


Of the 620,345 bus wheat received here 
during the week ending Jan. 6, 617,766 
were destined for export. 

Exports from here for the week end- 
ing Jan. 6 included 4,684 bbls flour and 
1,531,275 bus grain—370,805 wheat, 735,- 
571 corn, 65,717 oats and 359,182 rye. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
wheat, $1.40 bu; domestic wheat, $1.40; 
corn, 90c; rye, $1.10; barley, 80c; oats, 
60c, ~ 

Eight steamers were in port on Jan. 5 
for grain, three at the elevators and 
five awaiting their turn to berth. They 
will take out some wheat, but principal- 
ly corn and rye. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the current week in this market 
at 13%4c under No, 2 red winter, as against 
14%4,c under the previous week and 314c 
under last year. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 27, 1922, to Jan. 6, 1923, 226,082 
bus; year ago, 166,553. Range of prices 
for the week ending Jan. 6, 8014, @83c; 
last year, 571,,@63c. ’ 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1922, to Jan. 6, 1923, 1,118,554 bus; 
same period last year, 912,643. Range of 
prices for, the week ending Jan. 6, 8lc@ 
$1.313,; last year, 99c@$1.1314. 

Gill & Fisher, grain exporters, on Jan. 
1 admitted as a general partner Edward 
Livingston Davis, a faithful employee, 
and gave Blanchard Randall, Jr., son of 
the head of the concern, power of at- 
torney to sign the firm name by procura- 
tion. 


Plans for a new $350,000 bulkhead to 
be built at McComas Street have been 
approved by the local authorities, also 
by the Western Maryland Railway, 
which, as arranged with the port devel- 
opment commission, will build at this 
point a $3,000,000 pier and warehouse. 


H. M. Sklar, who recently left the 
employ of the Atlantic Flour Co. to en- 
gage in business for himself, has decided 
to operate principally as a millers’ agent, 
covering Baltimore, Washington and ad- 
jacent territory, and will also carry 
some flour on spot for the accommoda- 
tion of established trade. 

Two more steamship lines have been 


added to Baltimore’s already long list— 
the Hudson Shipping Co., to run to 


Hamburg and Antwerp, Wilbur F. Spice 
& Co., local agents, and the Argonaut 
Steamship Co., to operate in the inter- 
coastal trade to San Francisco, Portland 
and Seattle, with Norton, Lilly & Co., 
local agents, and John M. Franklin, son 
of P. A. S. Franklin, president Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co., general 
agent. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puriapetpuia, Pa.—Constant fluctua- 
tions in wheat, with a general downward 
tendency, caused a weaker feeling to 
develop in the flour market during the 
week ending Jan. 6, and limits were re- 
duced on some grades about 25c bbl. 
Buyers, lacking confidence, confined op- 
erations closely to the satisfaction of 
current needs, and the volume of trans- 
actions was small. It required the offer- 
ing of bargains to attract business, as 
buyers’ ideas of value were generally 
considerably under those of the mills. 


NOTES 

Louis G. Graff, ex-president of the 
Commercial Exchange, expected to be- 
‘gin on Jan. 8 a five months’ tour of the 
world. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad will soon 
put into service a new floating elevator 
of modern type for the loading of line 
vessels. 

The passing of the old year was cele- 
brated on the floor of the Commercial 
Exchange with much merriment. There 
was music and sample throwing, and a 
good time for all. 

The Shipping Board has assigned the 
8,000-ton steamship Cohasset to the Cos- 
mopolitan Steamship Co. for service be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York to 
French Atlantic ports. 

The Ocean Traffic Bureau announced 
on Jan. 4 that the Reading Railway is 
planning to build a grain elevator at 
Port Richmond, with a capacity of 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 bus, and the Penn- 
sylvania is planning to build an addi- 
tion to the Girard Point elevator which 
will have a capacity of 1,000,000 bus. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





MR. LOVE TAKES CHARGE 

New York, N. Y.—A. F. Mack, for- 
merly president of the United States 
Shipping Board, has turned over the af- 
fairs of the company to W. J. Love at 
the New York office of the Shipping 
Board, 45 Broadway. Mr. Mack was 
formerly president of the Cosmopolitan 
Lines. He came to the board temporari- 
ly at the request of Chairman Lasker, 
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and will probably return to the Cosmo- 
politan Lines. 

Mr. Love, who has been acting vice 
president for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration in charge of operations, was 
for many years with the International 
Mercantile Marine Co. and subsequently 
with Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. He 
has a wide acquaintance in the shipping 
world. It is said that he will materially 
broaden the scope and influence of the 
New York office of the Shipping Board. 

i W. QuacKENBUSH. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The first week of 
1923 has been rather disappointing, par- 
ticularly to hard wheat millers. As was 
to be expected, volume was cut down by 
the holiday. However, there has been 
no resumption of interest with Christmas 
and New Year’s out of the way. Prices 
suggested were below serious considera- 
tion, with the net result that the bulk of 
prospective business fell short. 

If reports are to be taken at face 
value, one western mill closed a sale of 
a fair-sized lot of spring patents here 
at $6.50 bbl, delivered by May 1. This 
is an isolated case, but indicates the ex- 
tent to which bargain prices are carried 
on occasion. 

Most of the hard wheat mills have little 
booked ahead, and from now on will be 
largely dependent on sales if they keep 
going. Following wheat, mills have cut 
prices on the higher grades 25@40c bbl. 
However, with few clears to offer, de- 
mand has been sufficient to take every- 
thing without much concession. Here 
are the going prices: spring patents, $7.85 
@8 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
local, $8; spring straights, $7.50, cotton 
98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, $7.50 
@17.60, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first 
clears, $6.25@6.70, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6.50; low grade, $4.25@ 
4.40, jute, car lots, Boston. 

There is little change so far as the soft 
wheat mills are concerned. There is still 
good demand for winter straights. How- 
ever, with mills sold ahead close to a 
month, winter wheat holdings light, and 
prices slanting up, mills are contracting 
only in a conservative way until they are 
nearer cleaned up on their books. Wheat 
at the mill is worth $1.35 bu, and ship- 
pers are asking around 10c above that 
price, track. Mills are holding estab- 
lished brands of winter straights steady, 
with $6.75@6.85 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston, about the range. Locally offered 
at $6.50@6.75. 

Entire wheat and graham in light de- 
mand, and most of the shipments in less 
than car lots. Entire wheat held at $7.50 
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@7.60 bbl, and graham at $6.30@6.35, 
both basis cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Buckwheat flour in light demand and 
mostly moving on a jobbing basis at 
around 5c lb, small sacks. The rye trade 
is rather slack. However, mills have 
plenty booked and shipping directions 
are coming in freely. The edge is off 
the market slightly and it might be pos- 
sible to book medium-sized lots, forward 
shipment, at around $5.90@6 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Western rye dull 
and prices unchanged. 

Feed continues in goud demand. Some 
mills are sold ahead and are out of the 
market for at least a fortnight at the 
present rate of production. Others are 
inclined to advance prices slightly. Quo- 
tations: spring bran, $34@34.50 ton, 
sacked, mixed car lots, Boston; local, $31; 
winter bran, $31@32, sacked, mostly lo- 
cal; spring middlings, $36.50@37.50, 
sacked, mixed car lots, Boston; local, 
$32; winter middlings, $83@34, sacked, 
mostly local. Rye feed sold ahead, with 
small lots available locally at $29 ton, 
sacked. Western feed in good demand, 
with prices very firm. Ground oats $37 
ton, and corn meal $36, both bulk, de- 
livered. Corn meal, table quality, firm 
at $2.50 per cwt, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 

weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Dee. Bi-Jam. 6 .cccccrscrvecce 7,100 38 
Previous week .........se08 7,900 42 


Of this week’s total, 5,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

Clifford Cornish, of the bakery at 
Naples, was severely burned when he un- 
dertook to thaw out frozen water pipes 
in the bakery with gasoline torches. A 
customer smothered the flames, prevent- 
ing a more serious accident. 


Frank B. Housel, president of the 
Citizens’ State Bank, Lyndonville, and 
owner of the Yates mill, was crushed to 
the mill floor when a pile of sacked flour 
toppled onto him while inventorying. He 
was rescued by his sons, considerably 
bruised but not seriously injured. 

T. W. Knapp. 


PITTSBURGH 


Prrrssurcu, Pa.—The first week in 1923 
proved to be a very good one for the 
flour trade. A number of jobbers did 
very satisfactory business in carload lots, 
largely due to improved conditions in 
the industrial centers of the Pittsburgh 
district. The iron and steel mills are 
operating steadily and it is understood 
that some of the large steel concerns 
have sufficient orders on hand to keep 
them busy for 10 months. 

Representatives of the larger north- 
western mills report trade as showing up 
well. Kansas mill representatives have 
been active, and report some substantial 
orders booked. 

Bakers’ stocks are reported to be ready 
for replenishing, and it is expected that 
the next few weeks will see considerable 
activity in that quarter. The family 
trade continues: brisk. Corn meal and 
graham flour have also taken a spurt up- 
ward. Rye flour and clears are also in 
good demand, and prices are quite firm. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat $6 50@ 
7.25, and hard winter $6.25@7, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.50@ 
5.75, bulk; clears, $5.50@6; e, white 
$5@5.25, medium $4.50@4.75, dark H@ 
4.25,—cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market is more active and 
sales more frequent. Prices are as fol- 
lows: standard middlings, $80@31 ton; 
flour middlings, $82@383; red dog, $35@ 
36; spring wheat bran, $29@30; winter 
wheat bran, $80@31. 

NOTES 

The plant of the Mount Pleasant (Pa.) 
Baking Co. was totally destroyed by fire 
on Jan. 1, with a loss of $8,000. 

Oscar L. Kerchner, a retired flour and 
feed merchant, died at his home at 
Breinigsville, Pa., on Jan. 4, aged 68. 

The plant of the Jersey Cereal Co., 
Jeannette, Pa., will be sold at receiver’s 
sale on the grounds of the company, on 
Feb. 2. 

George S. Ward, president of the 
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Ward Baking Co., has been elected a 
perpetual member of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A one-story power plant, steam op- 
erated, will be constructed by the Key- 
stone Macaroni Co. in connection with 
its new factory at Lebanon, Pa. 

The monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will be 
held in the Fleischmann Building, North- 
side, Pittsburgh, Saturday evening, Jan. 
13. 

Pennsylvania farms produced crops 
worth $241,365,855 in 1922, an increase 
of almost $39,000,000 over 1921, accord- 
ing to Frederick Rasmussen, secretary 
of agriculture. 


Dennis H. Snyder, one of the few sur- 
viving pioneer business men of Sun- 
bury, Pa., died there on Dec. 30, aged 
74. For many years he was engaged in 
the general mercantile and flour trade. 


Andrew J. Russell, aged 82, a veteran 
of the Civil War and for more than 
50 years engaged in the general mercan- 
tile and flour business at Bulger, Pa., 
died there on Jan. 1. His widow and one 


son survive. 
C. C. Larus. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Du.utu, Minn.—The flour trade was 
occupied very largely in the week ending 
Jan. 6 with taking of inventories, and 
paid little attention to the buying of new 
supplies. Some users have about finished 
the job, and showed signs of again in- 
teresting themselves. Buying among 
eastern users is especially slow, and de- 
mand from other sections is not of any 
great importance. Immediate require- 
ments seem to be filled quite generally. 
One of the local mills had a good local 
and near-by trade in small lots, but the 
orders indicated hand-to-mouth buying 
to cover run down stocks. 

Demand for durum flour picked up a 
little, but this improvement did not bring 
business up to what the mill had antici- 
pated. The trade was also slow in order- 
ing out purchases already made, evident- 
ly preferring to get inventories out of 
the way before taking delivery of new 
flour. 

The rye flour situation shows no change, 
the only buying coming from the local 
and near-by trade to replenish low stocks. 

Trade in millfeed was light and scat- 
tered, and buyers appear to have their 
wants well cared for. Mills are selling 
their production about as fast as made, 
and are not accumulating any stocks. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 

‘ output activity 

Dec. Sl-Fam.. 6 ccccrcccccve 9,790 26 
Previous week ............ 6,885 19 
BOS PORE acc tweveveccvess 7,725 21 
PWS FORTS OBO. ocivcccccces 8,120 22 


NOTES 


P. H. Ginder, of the Barnes-Ames Co., 
has gone to New York, and will be absent 
about two weeks. 

Elevators in the week ending Jan. 6 
loaded out into cars 129,434 bus flaxseed 
for shipment to Minneapolis and other 
points. 

Corn to the amount of 26,000 bus was 
shipped out in the week ending Jan. 6, 
and stocks in Duluth-Superior elevators 
are now down to 5,700 bus. 

A small quantity of Canadian grain 
arrived in the week ending Jan. 6, and 
went into store in bond. Shipments of 
17,000 bus oats were made. 

Shortly after his return from a three 
weeks’ visit in the East, B. Stockman, 
general manager of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., left for Bozeman, Mont. 

The election of directors of the Board 
of Trade clearing association, resulted in 
the choosing of B. Stockman to succeed 
H. F. Salyards,’*who. declined re-election, 
and E. N. Bradley. 

Shipments of durum wheat by rail in 
the week ending Jan. 6 aggregated 235,- 
000 bus, and of spring wheat 1,745. It is 
going to Minneapolis and southwestern 
markets, such as Kansas City, St. Louis, 
ete. 

Crushing interests are paying top 
prices for choice cars of P me | and 
elevators are caring for the other arriv- 
als, paying the lower level of the price 
range. No. 1 spot today closed at Janu- 
ary price to 2c over. 





Buyers of cash spring wheat on Jan. 
8 wanted only No. 1 dark northern and 
No. 1 northern, and other grades were 
slow to sell. Desirable grades of durum 
were sold at good prices to go to other 
markets. Ordinary grades dragged. The 
inside price on No. 1 mixed advanced Ic. 

Operations in rye futures have slowed 
down, and present trading conditions 
have become extremely narrow. The cash 
article, on the contrary, has been in good 
demand. The movement continues good, 
and all offerings meet a ready sale. There 
is a constant demand for No. 1 on track 
or to arrive at 3c under May price. 


The board of directors of the Duluth 
Board of Trade have submitted to vote 
of the membership on Jan. 17 an amend- 
ment to the rules changing the discounts 
at which grades of spring wheat may be 
submitted on contracts, so that they will 
be the same as at Minneapolis. 0. 1 
northern is the contrct grade, with No. 1 
dark northern deliverable at 2c premium, 
No. 2 dark northern at lc discount, No. 2 
northern at 3c discount, No. 3 dark north- 
ern at 18c discount, and No. 3 northern 
at 20c discount. 


The annual election of the Duluth 
Board of Trade will take place Jan. 16. 
The nominating caucus was held on Jan. 
6, the following being chosen as candi- 
dates: president, G. H. Spencer; vice 
president, P. H. Ginder; directors, G. G. 
Barnum, Jr., H. S. Newell, C. T. Mears; 
board of arbitration, G. G. Barnum, Sr., 
M. M. McCabe, E. A. Vivian; board of 
appeals, Thomas Gibson, F. E. Lindahl, 
W. J. McCabe. William Grettum has re- 
signed as a director, and W. C. Mitchell 
was nominated to serve two years to fill 


the vacancy. sac 
. G. Carson. 





Canadian Exports by Countries 


Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada during November and October, 1922, 
by countries of destination: 

To— ‘November October 
United Kingdom .......... 525,986 424,304 


United States .......:...+.. 95,137 39,842 
DEN ahbccesececccsescuse 2,743 2,566 
Newfoundland ...........+. 44,860 31,676 
DE 8eu8 604600009200 0088 10,363 16,569 
pT 5,133 4,730 

15,985 10,095 


GEE, v.c00-¢s404056¢090s 
Trinidad and Tobago .... 
Other Br. West Indies 
British East Africa .. 
British South Africa . 


24,963 
9,463 11,267 
100 


















GotG Coast ...ccccecccecss 61 60 
i , a WEPELECE ETE LEE 559 250 
BlerTe TOME 2c ccccececses 135 50 
Other Br. West Africa.... 346 100 
ML, v6 60K5 066 2060-09166 1,696 1,308 
British Honduras ......... 180 85 
British Guiana ........... 10,823 10,610 
a, er ee 15,556 15,556 
CE DSewsecictesvcessses 30,515 9,506 
ES rere 17,442 14,782 
rere ee 2,576 7239 
RIE ..956'0eap HF Ride dees 15 
cS rarer 59,824 14,046 
Dutch Guiana ...........+. ) | rrr 
Dutch West Indies . ‘ 459 906 
Ecuador ., ore 
Esthonia 12,374 4,118 
Finiand .... 40,222 21,583 
CUO cciccccccscvcsenss 98,450 56,143 
GRO vince ccinsacssccceecs 62,970 536 
CN, 05.46 0d 20 6t00 20 251 250 
SE 65 <b08.06445 6490 60002 2,594 3,201 
BEGRBOTY ccc cs cccegececics i) ore 
EE eeebses0o7b00% beenbex 953 2,960 
TOT eT Te Te E 10,386 4,450 
Jugo-Blavia ......scccceee 9,310 774 
BANE Sc Gree ccsvoboceress 10,691 2,255 
DOE osc case sveveceees SET =—ss nwo ee 
po |) | ree 27,617 8,959 
BOONE sc essreccecccccese 20,348 36,835 
0 Ree ee 200 2,795 
RE 1350.4 60%. tan 000 0600.61 25,017 $1,711 
Philippine Islands ... 500 125 
Portuguese Africa ... 200 648 
San Domingo ........ ~~ 400 378 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.... 452 500 
TO cc ceceesccsaceetec 4,700 11,675 
TENE gcc nctwsasesasecacs 14,141 8,085 
VOMOSUCIA 2. cccccccccccccs 5,368 11,824 
French West Indies ....... «s+. 62 
CUO caeccceensscosnce egnee 255 
Canary Telands’ ......20225 «= sees 9 
Czecho-Slovakia .......... «seers 1,712 
PUD cccdavcciveccecesse § 420068 6 

WetaEe ccccccccccncesscs 1,214,462 855,232 

WHEAT, BUS 

To— November October 
United Kingdom ....... 44,566,412 30,760,133 
United States ......... 3,866,178 1,716,020 
Sree 781,069 146,196 
Newfoundland ......... ae |.” tanec 
Po ee ee 1,397,508 1,077,372 
BET 6 daa neddéiuysscce boas 2,418,130 2,142,387 
Germany .........-+++++ 109,619 73,068 
Netherlands ........... 316,101 932,271 
DED. cheb Aca'ecdeenssee 1,284,078 329,893 
French Africa ......... ee ere 
China ° 46,666 6,700 
Denmark ee a, eee 
Japan ee 79,864 69,749 
Norway 218,536 ...... 
Peru . ee. escee 
Sweden 86,000 317,085 
British South Africa... ...... 20,800 
WEE «oedvescccececcc, | cmeasts 1,400 

Desels .cccvcccscvses 55,315,972 37,593,074 





January 1 





0, 1923 








OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS, 100 LBs 





SCREENINGS, 100 LBS 


To— 
Wetted Btates 2 ccccsccccves 454,983 





Poland—Crops 











To— ‘November October 
United Kingdom .......... 29,179 27,155 
United States ............. 1 4 

. Bermuda ..........+.-00- 6 8 
British Guiana ........... 128 122 
British South Africa ...... = ..... 500 
Barbados ......sseccesees 190 191 
TAMAICA 22.22. cccceveees 18 10 
Trinidad and Tobago......  ..... 14 
Other Br. West Indies..... 47 23 
Newfoundland ....... ee 624 470 
China ........ ee. eae 2 
Denmark ..... ew 792) 
Netherlands .......c00002+  —sevee 180 
ll athbeawhedetuseakece. > Mekers 4 

DOORN ccc cceecadecsecave 30,885 28,683 
BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS, 100 LBs 

To— November October 
United Kingdom .......... 225i 
Ree $21,869 348,641 
DE counceveseeen eee 4,012 1,202 
Brees GNOME cccccccccce 28 146 
DE Extebcvestacesse i 68000 100 
SE scteveteesiseoeks®  €0e00 75 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 800 1,200 
Other British West Indies. 65 289 
Newfoundland ..........+. 2,664 3,125 
CUBR cccccsecccceccccceces 1,000 =... 
GOPMAOARY oc cc vccscccccccce 2,220 =~«..... 
, err ree 15,000 26,993 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 290 12 

BDOtals cccccccsccecencece 348,173 381,783 

OATS, BUS 

To— November October 
United Kingdom ....... 3,539,050 715,036 
United States ......... 63,661 348 
Newfoundland ......... 84,939 93,944 
MAsURGSS ccccccccccces 13,590 12,891 
SOMERTON ccccsccvccoses 3,790 250 
Trinidad and Tobago... 14,656 23,933 
Other Br. West Indies. 1,647 1,279 
British Guiana ........ 5,773 11,093 
po ere 17,508 7,934 
British Honduras ...... 222 ereese 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 52 200 
WEED Sec ccctesees sees 165,442 37,880 
Netherlands ........... 153,649 61,4091 
pee 724,908 137,934 

EE sGseeehhe vn eads ac 30,590 weeds 

Philippine Islands ..... 4,117 S8 

DWetale wcccsccvcscces 4,823,594 1,104,711 
BARLEY, BUS 

To— November October 
United Kingdom ...... 1,854,158 1,465,659 
United States ......... 264,380 672,243 
TOPORGGR ccccccesccecs Clee 
ere Sr eee 
Netherlands ........... 138,768 60,500 

BO sesvovcdoacees 2,307,327 2,198,412 

RYE, BUS 
November October 

United Kingdom ....... 2,068,186 666,570 
United States ......... 111,534 1,513 
GOFMART .cccccccvcesecs 192,000 °248,472 
Netherlands ........... 232,098 313,715 
pe errr ree 100,000 100,000 

DOORS ceccccccvviess 2,703,818 1,330,270 

FLAXSEED, BUS 

To— ‘November October 
United Kingdom ......... - errr 
RPEOOE. BURGER oc ccccccccccce 402,442 ..... 

WORD ccccccecceccccccee 403,761 


‘November October 


454,779 


Grain crops of Poland, as reported by the 
Central Statistical Office of the Polish Ré« 
public and by the International Institute of 


Agriculture, by calendar years, in 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat’ Barley Oats 
| 44,400 63,417 183,331 
rere 37,409 56,204 150,286 
ere 22,740 38,567 129,061 
BEM s cin 0aes 22,156 21,838 76,281 
1911-13 av. 63,500 72,769 193,818 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Oats 
+. 2,564 2,752 5,718 
2,093 2,451 4,753 
1,791 1,944 4,119 

1,063 1,315 2,440 
-13 av.. 3,320 3,078 6,581 





Japan—Crops 


bushels 


Rye 
210,200 
167,555 

73,660 
103,043 
225,729 


Rye 

10,829 
8,866 
7,236 
6,544 

12,356 


Grain crops of Japan, as reported by the 
Japanese Department of Agriculture and 


Commerce, by calendar years, in 
(000’s omitted): 
Buck- 


bushels 


Wheat Barley wheat Corn Oats 


1922... 26,495 85,849 
1921... 26,921 87,884 


1920... 30,026 84,909 6,184 3,947 


1919... 32,561 89,356 6,802 3,996 9,921 
1918... 32,923 82,650 4,363 3,320 12,243 
1917... 34,745 88,896 4,788 3,791 6,690 
1916... 30,137 89,486 65,999 3,917 eee 
1915... 26,773 93,342 6,428 4,022 


1914... 22,975 


1913... 26,757 101,477 5,328 2,807 
1912... 26,514 90,659 6,103 3,802 
1911... 25,647 86,468 6,227 3,643 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Buck- 


Wheat Barley wheat Corn Oats 


306 











0 LBS 
Jctober 


200 
87,880 
51,401 


| onmoant 
loanwaco™ 


ts 
6 


2 
5 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








DULUTH, JAN. 6 
oUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
FE a f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: 1923 1922 
Family patent ......-- $7.05 @7.30 $7.35 @7.60 
Bakers patent ........ 6.80@7.05 7.10@7.35 
First clear, jute....... 5.55@5.80 5.25@5.50 
Second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.05 3.75@4.15 
No. 2 semolina ......- 6.10@6.35 6.10@6.35 
Durum patent ......-- 5.70@5.95 6.70@6.95 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5; No. 2 straight, $4.70; No. 3 

No. 8 rye, 


dark, $3.50; No. 5 blend, $5.25; 
$4.25. 

WHEAT—Closing prices showed little 
change from final figures of Dec. 30. Interest 


was mostly confined to the May durum fu- 
ture. Cash market slow. Receipts lighter 
of both spring and durum. Spring sales were 
confined to scattered cars of No, 1 dark or 
top northern grades. Choice durum sold, but 
the intermediate grades were slowly ab- 
sorbed by elevators. Off grades and all red 
durum are taken by southwestern markets 
for mixing. 
CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of No. 1 dark northern 
wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 
Bed, BO ..cscevecessedvecsesves 126% @130% 
me, 3° caw sdeeaseeseeeeneee 965000 SaNe2 
me, © .cesdnedud behav ceeseed 128% @134% 
Bee. @ .ctvcaeebbeven sa saseewes 128% @134% 
Zee, ¢ .ccsmpeebhedses4eceet-ee 127% @133% 
Jan. : a ekhehhekeeedesne nan oe 128% @134% 
meme, © cccvdepacesehbias scenes 127% @133% 

*Holiday. 


—~——Amber durum———_ -—Durum—, 
Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
30... 109% @112% 107% @110% 100% 98% 


1° @ 
2.... 106% @109% 104% @107% 97% 95% 
3.... 109 @112 107 @110 100 98 
4 108% @111% 106%@109% 99% 97% 
5 109% @112% 107% @110% 100% 98% 
6. 108% @112% 106% @110% 99% 97% 
+H vliday. 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
mee. OF ucivs 50% @ 40% 82% 45@61 
Jan, 1° woce seceeces $209 — 
Gan. 2 .ccse 37 @39 79% a Sr 
een, 8 vcuus 38 @40 80% oes 
Tan. 4 ccoce 37% @39% 81 ooo 
Jan. S vias 38% @40% 81% i 
Ja SC seses 38 @40 80% -@.. 

*iToliday. 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


Spring co Durum—, 

Ma May July 
NO. 00 acaner eases 121 103% 100% 
ee. 3° cvgucegeesas eheee.  venae . 
Oe B scenaceseanees 119 100% 98% 
On eee ee ree 121 103 100% 
Om, € asiaceawnwes 120% 102% 99% 
OO. § ccncneatdenes 120 103% 100% 
Gem, © svanccekatstae 120 102% 100% 

*Holiday. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c-—Receipts—, con't ments—, 
Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Spring .... 284 106 309 2 41 156 
Durum .... 673 86 108 236 12 61 
WU? saws, aes ees — see eee eee 

Totals .. 957 192 423 238 53 207 
GOR vss005 eo. 438 ..0 36 awe eee 
Ee vaxch 2 114 99 2 

Bonded. - wa0 17 . 

DD csccegs 654 74 89 19 55 

Bonded 1 TT ° 
Barley 11 1 1 10 

Bonded... aoe e060 eee eee eee 
Flaxseed .. 48 29 32 129 25 5 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7——Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_, 
1923 1922 1921 =nee 1922 1921 
COUe: ..isee 6 2,002 on 
Oehe .iden 637 5,356 2, 533 “143 . 
ge ee 3,142 694 291 60 eee 
Barley .... 880 188 8? 64 9 


1 
Flaxseed .. 240 224 1,483 oe 1 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 6, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
Wheat stocks— ——grade——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


by 2dkn 

,2n 1 

3’ dk n 05 #4«179 112 76 2 169 
3 nor 4 147 27 7 4 54 
All other 


Spring .. 787 357 299 4 6 128 
1, 2 dur } 780 181 115 165 13 12 





All other 
durum ..1,717 1,130 918 200 23 13 
Winter .... 1 35 1 os 0 1 
Miged \.2¢5) 2, ee 95 203 44 54 
Totals ..3,344 2,029 1,567 655 92 431 


FLAXSEED 
Prices yielded slightly at the start, but 
toward the close brisk bidding for the cur- 


rent and February delivery caused a sharp 
bulge, and they closed at peak figure or a 
shade under. May led in the volume of busi- 
ness put through, Receipts light, and offer- 
ings readily taken care of. Moderate ship- 
ping operations caused a decrease in local 
stocks of 99,000 bus on the week. The 
scarcity of cash supplies caused buyers to 
raise spot bids on No. 1 to a base of January 
to 2c over, while the to-arrive remains un- 
changed at January figure. 


—Close——_ 

Opening Jan. 7 

Jan.2 High Low Jan. 6 1922 
Jan. ..$2.60 $2.74 $2.59 $2.73% $2.03 

May .. 2.44 2.52 2.44 2.49 2.04% 
July .. 2.44 2.49% 2.48% 2.51% 2.05 
Fed. 2. coos 2.73 2.68 2.73 eee 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Duluth- 
Superior for the calendar years 1922 and 
1921, in bushels: 








RECEIPTS 
1922 1921 
WER. cc cvccvcsess 56,159,632 55,022,858 
GE oc chcdeeccvcee 12,257,147 6,771,498 
CEE nes cecceadense 3,828,437 6,425,037 
eee 39,148,245 13,400,013 
stu k-66 60.6905 4,471,029 5,078,115 
rere 4,047,914 4,493,868 
Betas cccesssece 119,912,404 91,191,389 
SHIPMENTS 
1922 1921 
WHS oc ci wcescnes 51,421,450 51,068,396 
COE sc ccecccnesossce 13,731,491 5,156,436 
SD 68s 00s000.60068 8,338,249 3,548,288 
DE umeieke nn eesd eee 37,101,389 13,128,700 
EE Sd ia abe «0:08 4,390,291 4,973,450 
i eee 3,475,933 5,410,097 
WOREED. écscncunes 118,458,803 83,295,367 





CHICAGO, JAN. 6 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


WROTORORED ces ccccccvcvcvecesnss $....@7.35 
Spring patents, jute ............. 6.60 @7.10 
Spring straights, jute ............ 6.20 @6.60 
eT GUE, UU so ccnnesevceces 5.00@5.40 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.75 @4.25 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 






First patent, Kansas, jute .00@6.50 
Patent, 95 per cent -70@6.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute -85@5.10 


SOFT WINTER FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute 
Straight, southern, jute .. 
CURE, BOUCMOTM, JUGS 2c ccccceces 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.60@5.10 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.30 @ 4.60 

WHEAT—Offerings not large, and demand 
fair. Prospects are for decreased arrivals. 
Car situation unsettled. Large quantity of 
hard winter to be loaded into boats for winter 
storage from public elevators. Understood 
the grain will ultimately go to an eastern 
mill. No. 2 red closed at $1.24@1.26, No. 3 
red $1.23@1.24; No. 1 hard $1.18% @1.19, No. 
2 hard $1.18@1.18%; No. 1 dark northern, 
$1.23@1.38, No. 2 dark northern $1.21@1.30; 
No. 1 northern $1.20@1.26, No. 2 northern 
$1.16 @1.22. 

CORN—Receipts smaller, but demand less 
active, and sample values 1@2c lower, com- 
pared with the May. Considerable export 
grain sold early in the week, but demand fell 
off later. Expectations are for lighter move- 
ment. For the week, receipts were 2,350 
cars, against 1,719 last year. Shipping sales 
830,000 bus. No. 2 mixed closed at 70%c; 
No. 2 yellow, 70% @71c; No. 2 white, 70%c. 

RYE—tTrade brisk, but demand was mainly 
from seaboard exporters. Sales for the week, 
165,000 bus. No. 2 closed at 86%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
Coe a ee 





1923 1922 923 
Flour, bbls..... 285 163 7198 HH 
Wheat, bus.... 646 117 212 86 
Corn, bus...... 4,221 3,342 2,286 1,131 
Cate, BOG. coece 1,528 971 897 74 
Rye, BUB... 6000 179 265 154 16 
Barley, bus.... 244 97 127 46 





KANSAS CITY, JAN. 6 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


4, MERELELELTCLET UL CET Tree $6.20@6.60 
BUMS scccesesccvcessndeeceeee 5.35 @5.85 
3 eee ee 4.50@5.00 
BOGGS GHOGP cc cessecdccscsccvess 3.75 @4.25 


MILLFEED—Demand and offerings light. 
Bran down 50c@$1 ton, and brown shorts, 
especially inactive, declined $1@2. Gray 
shorts unchanged. Market in good position, 
due to lightysupplies and curtailment of mill 
operations. Current quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: bran, $23.50@24; brown 
shorts, $23.50@24; gray shorts, $27@28. 

WHEAT—Cash wheat this week was char- 
acterized by advances and declines from day 
to day. Buying for mill account constituted 
the bulk of the demand, and the lower grades 
were hard to dispose of on several days. 
Cash prices were largely influenced by the 
course of futures. Receipts were larger than 


usual for the season. Soft wheat extended 
its premium over hard varieties and re- 
mained at about the same levels as a week 
ago, while hard showed a net loss of 2@4c 
in the final sales of the week. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $1.13@1.21, No. 2 $1.12@ 
1.21, No. 3 $1.11@1.20, No. 4 $1.08@1,19; 
soft wheat, No. 1 $1.28@1.30, No. 2 $1.26@ 
1.29, No. 3 $1.20@1.27, No, 4 $1.14@1.18. 

CORN—Good demand and moderate offer- 
ings resulted in advances of %@1%c on all 
varieties. Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 
69%c, No. 2 69%c, No. 3 69c, No. 4 68%c; 
yellow corn, No. 1 70% @70%c, No. 2 70%@ 
70%c, No. 3 70@70%c, No. 4 69%c; mixed 
corn, No. 1 69%c, No. 2 69%c, No. 3 69%c, 
No. 4 69c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -—Shipments— 





1923 1922 Bag - 1922 
Flour, bbis.. 14,625 13,325 0,375 84,825 
Wheat, bus.2,033,100 727,650 1, 314, 900 767,600 
Corn, bus... 352,600 196,500 100,000 157,500 
Oats, bus... 205,700 61,200 106,500 73,500 
Rye, bus.... 6,600 6,600 .cceee cvcce 
Barley, bus. 21,000 19,500 5,200 3,900 
Bran, tons.. 760 300 4,560 1,480 
Hay, tons... 5,708 3,048 2,448 588 
ST. LOUIS, JAN. 6 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Pirat patent ....ccccccesccccccecs $6.75 @7.25 
BtaMGara 2. csccccccccscccesecsece 6.40@6.60 
WES GIGRP cccccccccccscsccsceces 5.00@5.60 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
POAORE cocsccccowvcccvccsecccsece $6.25 @6.60 
Straight ....cccescecescccsvececs 5.50@5.80 
Wiset ClOAP ccccccccvcvecvescccees 4.50@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent ....c.ccccceccsccccceccees $6.25 @6.50 
BE ccdushettiassacnssaseebs 5.60@6.00 
PUNE GORE ciccccesccecececevsese 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—Prices on all grades were 
firmer this week. Demand was good, coming 
from scattered sections, and all offerings 
were rapidly absorbed. Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $26.50@27; 
soft bran, $27@27.50; gray shorts, $27@27.50. 
Soft winter in better demand, 
and good milling qualities and sound wheat 
of the cheaper grades all taken, with ship- 
pers, local mills and rehandlers in the mar- 
ket. Hard also in demand, with shippers 
and elevator buyers cleaning up the yellow 
descriptions and off grades. There was some 
milling demand for dark wheats. Receipts, 
403 cars, against 342 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.37; No. 3 red, $1.24@1.34; No. 2 
hard, $1.20. 

CORN—Market changed for the better dur- 
ing the week, buying orders running beyond 
the supply at hand. It was claimed that an 
export demand for American corn came from 
every direction, and actual clearances for 
the week were moderately liberal. Receipts, 





477 cars, against 480. Cash prices: No. 3 
corn, 70c; No. 4 yellow, 69@70c; No. 2 
white, 72c. 


OATS—Demand from domestic markets for 
cash oats was good, but prices generally fol- 
lowed the trend of the corn market. Re- 
ceipts, 225 cars, against 196. Cash prices: 
No. 1 white, 47c; No. 2 white, 46% @47c; 
No. 3 white, 46@46%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls... 69,000 77,860 85,550 76,410 
Wheat, bus.. 861,600 330,600 592,350 250,200 
Corn, bus.. 837,200 569,400 439,050 360,890 
Oats, bus.... 788,000 316,000 465,960 266,440 
Rye, bus..... 11,000 1,100 5,650 2,570 
Barley, bus.. 32,000 17,600 6,270 5,070 





MILWAUKEE, JAN. 6 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


. This year Last year 

Spring patent ........ $7.00@7.70 $7.00@7.75 
Spring straight ....... 6.50@6.90 6.55@7.00 
WISHES GHOGE ssccccccece 5.40@5.80 4.40@5.00 
Second clear ......... 4.10@4.90 4.00@4.25 
Kansas patent ....... 6.85@6.95 6.00@6.50 
Kansas straight ...... 6.45@6.50 5.75 @6.25 
Rye flour, white ..... 5.65@5.80 4.60@5.25 
Rye flour, straight .... 5.05@5.20 4.05@4.60 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.50@4.75 3.60@4.50 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs..... 1.80@1.85 1.45@1.50 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs .... 1.75@1.80 1,.40@1.45 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs.... 1.70@1.75 1.35@1.40 
MILLFEED—Steady. Receipts, 510 tons; 
last year, 420; shipments, 4,731 tons; last 
year, 7,633. Edge off demand, but offers neg- 


ligible. Fair call for prompt shipment; de- 
ferred stuff slow, as buyers claim undertone 
easier. Bran and middlings unchanged; flour 
middlings up 50c ton. Rye and hominy feeds 


firmer. Gluten feed advanced $1 ton. Com- 
parative prices, in 100-lb sacks: 
This year Last year 

Standard bran..... $27.00@28.00 $24.00@25.00 
Winter bran ...... 27.50@28.00 25.00@25.50 
St. fine middlings. 26.50@27.00 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings .. 28.50@29.50 26.00@27.00 
TOG GOR wccccccce 31.00@33.00 30.00@33.00 
Rye feed ......... 25.00@25.50 .....@22.00 
Hominy feed ..... 32.00 @32.50 


21.50@22.00 
Reground oat feed 13.00@13.50 .....@..... 
Old process oil 

DGS cr ccccnsecs 53.50@54.50 «+++ @47.00 
Cottonseed meal .. 48.00@53.00 42.00@45.00 
Gluten feed ...... . -@41.35 .....@36.65 

WHEAT—Closed 3@6c lower. Receipts, 67 
cars; last week, 43; last year, 11. Offerings 


small, and sold readily to shippers and mill- 
ers. Basis well maintained. Fancy No. 1 
dark northern sold at 12@1i4c over Minne- 
apolis May; No. 1 red winter, 7@8c over 
May; No. 1 hard winter, 1c over. No. 1 dark 
Dakota northern closed at $1.27@1.33, No. 2 
$1.22@1.30, No. 3 $1.19@1.27; No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.25@1.26, No. 2 $1.23@1.25, No. 3 $1.17 
@1.21; No. 1 hard winter $1.20@1.20%, No. 
2 $1.18%@1.19, No. 3 $1.15@1.17; No. 1 
mixed $1.13@1.20, No. 2 $1.11@1.18, No. 3 
$1.09@1.15. 

RYE—Closed 1%c lower. Receipts, 102 
cars; last week, 108; last year, 13. Good 
shipping demand for fair offerings. Basis 
better; No. 2 spot sold %c under May price. 
No. 1 closed at 87% @87%\%c; No. 2, 87%c; No. 
3, 86% @86%c; No. 4, 85@85\%c. - 

CORN—Closed %@%c lower. Receipts, 
301 cars; last week, 337; last year, 296. 
Shippers and industries in market for mod- 
erate offerings. Basis better, with premiums 
on white increased. No. 3 white ranged %c 
under May price; yellow, 1@1%c under; 
mixed, 1% @1%c under. No. 8 white closed 
at 70@70%¢c; ou ; yellow, 69% @69%c; No. 
3 mixed, 69@6 

Sait ates Seale 
last week, 246; last year, 152. Fair shipping 
and local trade; offerings moderate. Basis 
better. No. 3 white spot ranged %c over 
May price to 1c under, as to weight, closing 
at 43@44%c. 

BARLEY—Closed 1@2c lower. Receipts, 
103 cars; last week, 139; last year, 34. Mar- 
ket quiet; receipts small. Fair demand for 
choice, but low grades dull. Choice to fancy, 
bright, 47@49-lb test, quotable at 68@71c; 
fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 61@68c; light 
weight, 40@43-lb test, 59@63c; feed, 59@62c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
~-Receipts— -Shipments— 
19 1922 


Receipts, 176 cars; 


1923 1922 23 
Flour, bbls... 29,750 20,300 1,400 16,640 
Wheat, bus.. 93,800 14,850 650,865 13,750 


Corn, bus.... 430,680 426,075 274,357 544,250 


Oats, bus.... 370,240 323,595 344,450 142,275 
Barley, bus.. 162,740 63,520 46,980 57,690 
Rye, bus..... 148,915 15,290 94,480 19,630 
Feed, tons... 510 420 4,731 7,633 





BUFFALO, JAN. 6 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring .........+.0+. $7.35 @7.45 
Bakers patent ....c.ccccccccccses 6.95 @7.10 
is , U... MLPPEERETLELITEeTree ee 5.60@5.90 
Becond CLAP ...cscccccccscccccecs oe.» @4.00 
TO, BOTS WRI ccc cccccevesccves 5.50@5.75 
Pe, WE wane peesesceseneness 5.00 @5.25 
BG, GOT ceocvavvnvevcecveveseses 4.65 @4.75 

Sacked 

MS OE: ck cticcdsveeeceees $.....@31.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 30.50@31.00 
Mixed feed, choice ...........+:% ° - @35.00 
Piour mid@lings® .....c.cccccsccse + @34.00 
See GO, I ED oko vcaceseuces . @35.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... "9. 2.15 @ 2.20 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... -» @34.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ........++. --@33.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... «+» @34.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........+... «+ @ 45.25 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... -@54.00 
OH MOG), COM 2c ccccvseseevecess - @52.50 
Rolled oats, 90 Ibs, sacked ..... ‘3. 00@ 3.10 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... 15.00@15.50 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ..........4 -@ 2.00 


WHEAT—No offerings on track. Receipts, 
45 cars. 

CORN—tLiberal receipts and the market 
eased off gradually, with sales all the way 
down until the close, which was 1%c lower 
than last week. Buyers wanted the lower 
grades mostly. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 81%c; 
No. 3 yellow, 80%c; No. 4 yellow, 78%c; No. 
5 yellow, 75%c,—on track, through billed. 
Receipts for the week, 316 cars. 

OATS—Another dull week, with sales at 
the close today at 2c under last week for 
choice heavy weights. Closing: No. 2 white, 
50%c; No. 3 white, 48%c; No. 4 white, 46%c, 
—on track, through billed. Track receipts 
were 109 cars. 

BARLEY—No offerings on track today, 
and little in store. Malting is quoted at 
78@80c, and feed at 74@76c, on _ track, 
through billed. Track receipts, eight cars. 

RYE—Scarce. No. 2 is quoted at 98c, 
on track, through billed. 





BALTIMORE, JAN. 6 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 







Spring first patent ..........-++- $7.00@7.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.50 @6.75 
Hard winter short patent ....... 6.50 @6.75 
Hard winter straight ..... ++ 6.00@6.25 
Soft winter short patent ..... ..- 6.50@6.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.55@5.80 
Rye flour, White ...cccccccccccces 5.05 @5.45 
Rye flour, standard .............. 4.25 @4.65 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .............. $8.60 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 7.85 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 7.25 


MILLFEED—Unchanged and quiet. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$33@34: soft winter bran, $34@34.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $33@34; flour middlings, $35 
@ 36: — dog, $37@38; city mills’ middlings, 
$32@ 

eias-Aestinnd 3% @3%c; demand and 
movement fair. Receipts, 620,345 bus; ex- 
ports, 370,805; stock, 1,787,327. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.31%: spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.29%; range of 
southern for week, 81c@$1.31%. 

CORN—Off %@2%c; movement and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 269,012 bus; exports, 
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735,571; stock, 783,938. Closing prices: do- ample. Receipts, 116,130 bus; stock, 604,330. Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, OCEAN RATES 
mestic No. 2 yellow or better, new, track, Quotations: No. 2 white, 54@55c; No. 3 No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum Ocean ra o - 
86% @87c; contract, spot, 82%c; No. 2, spot white, 53@53%c. wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: all an fm alg confirmation, vas quote 
83%c, January 82%c; range of southern for OATMEAL—Sold slowly at former rates. No. 1 amber No. 1 durum Tuesday, Jan. 9, in cents per 100 Ib - 
week, 80%@83c; new near-by yellow cob, Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, Jan. 3 ...... $1.09 @1.11 $ .99 @1.00 grvnmaeniionatine dCi 
bbl, $4. $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two Jan. 4 ...... 1.07% @1.10%  .97%@ .99% Phile-H..." 
OATS—Lost %c; demand and movement 90-lb sacks, $5.90; patent cut, per two 100-lb Jan. & ...... 1.08% @1.11% .98%@1.00% New Bos-Balti- del- to, 
light. Receipts, 24,805 bus; exports, 65,717; sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, TOM, GB nccvve 1.07% @1.10% .97%@ .99% To— York ton more phia R an 
oads 
stock, 449,939. Closing prices: No. 2 white, fine $6.30, coarse $3.25. dam, 8 ...00- 1.08% @1.10% .97%@ .99% Aberdeen .... 32-34 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.09 
domestic, 54%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 64c. - Pam. 0 cceces 1.06% @1.10%  .97%@ .99% Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
RYE—Down 1%c; movement and demand NEW YORK, JAN. 6 No.2amber No.2 durum Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.99 
large. Receipts, 858,329 bus; exports, 359,- FLOUR—Prices declined, following break eet BD ssousd $1.07 @1.09 $ .98 @ .99 Belfast ...... BRO core BROOD ccs. - 
182; steck, 2,427,934. Closing price of No. 2 in wheat. Moderate purchases on break, but ee. AB wae'sas 1.05% @1.08% 96% @ .98% Bremen ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
western for export, 98 %c. trade in general seems inclined to await de- oo SS scaten 1.06% @1.09% 97% @ .99% Bristol ...... ES.00 ccee coco 10.00 . 
velopments. Quotations: spring fancy pat- SG, Bee 1.05% @1.08% 96% @ .98% CEE weceee  -e608 athe 4606 
BOSTON, JAN. 6 ent $7.75@8.25, standard patents $6.60@7, fos © :sace0% 1.05% @1.08% -964%@ .98% Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: clears $5.75@6; hard winter patents $6.50@ FOR. 9 concen 1.056% @1.08%  .96%@ .98% Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Spring patents, special short..... scene 6 Sip ee SS eee oe COARSE GRAIN PRICES Stavanger ... 26.00 .... 26.00 25.00 
.50; soft winter straights, $5.75@6.15; rye, Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Spring patents, standard ......... 6.90@7.65 $5 6'5.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 237,613 bbls Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow Cork ........ 22.00 .... 22.00 .... 
Spring first clears ..........++.+- 5.50@6.50 WHE : atta * corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the )wublin ...... PD tice wase 8... 
Hard winter patents ......--...++ 6.35 @7.50 AT—Prices on downgrade. Selling range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis Dundee ...... 19.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 35.00 . 
Soft winter patents ...........--- 6.75@7.75 active. Receipts at primary points liberal. 1 h eek b ~ l: 
Dp } : during the week were, per bushe Glasgow ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.50@7.15 Export buying not aggressive. Prices: No. 2 c Oat Barl Ghedkheien, 27.00 27.00 27 ° b 
Soft winter clears ..........e+.0: 5.50@6.50 red, c.i.f., $1.32%; No. 1 northern spring, gan. - a - mt - i me 4 eereueee.*°* meee °°°* Bees lp io: . 
46: 4 ts a ; bia oe 3. re t sons 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.15@5.50 $1.46; No. 2 hard winter, $1.32%; No. 1 %@ % @39% @ ———_- ° 
*. northern Manitoba, $1.33%; No. 2 mixed 3.. 64 @64% ea weeet rede hee 49@59 ome 209008 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 oe = 
MILLFEED—Demand slow, with market durum, $1.19%. Receipts, 2,294,600 bus 4.. 68% @64 38% @39% 49@59 Hamburg .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
fairly steady. Spring bran, $33.75@34 for gg * dee . . 5.. 64% @64% oe eeee meee $0 49@59 Bordeaux .... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 a% 
pure and standard; winter bran, $34.25@ CORN—Recent improvement in export de- 6. 634% @64 38%@4 ..--@80% 49@60 Havre ....... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 : “ 
34.50; middlings, $34@39; mixed feed, $35.50 mand gave market steadier tone. Prices: g.. 63 @63% 38% 039% -+--@80% 49@59 Marseilles ... 25.00 .... .... «ee. .. & 7 
@39.75; red dog, $40.50; gluten feed, $47.50; No. 2 yellow, 89%c; No. 2 mixed, 89c; No. s Helsingfors .. 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
gluten meal, $59.75; hominy feed, $38; stock 2 white, 89%c. Receipts, 23,800 bus, WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS Genoa, Naples 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 3100 in 
feed, $38; oat hulls, reground, $18; cottonseed OATS—Prices firm. Sentiment badly con- Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending EU cccccccce BEND cace 6005 wee0 ape ’ 
meal, $51.75@58.75; linseed meal, $57.50,— fused. Prices: No. 2 white, 54%c; No. 3 Saturday were: Jan. 7 ERED cccccccs 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 = t 
all in 100’s. white, 53%c. Receipts, 286,000 bus. : Jan.6 Dec. 30 1922 Liverpool +++ 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 15.00 ir 
CORN MEAL—Moderate demand, and Wheat, bus...... 3,018,600 4,886,000 940,310 ondon ..... - 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
market fairly steady. Granulated yellow MINNEAPOLIS, JAN. 9 Flour, bbis....... 14,315 27,271 17,399 lLondonderry.. 22.00 .... 22.00 .... , 
$2.20, bolted yellow $2.15, feeding meal and Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis Millstuff, tons.... 2,971 8,714 1,246 Manchester .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 e 
cracked corn $1.80,—all in 100’s. and outside mills for flour in carload or round Corn, bus........ 214,600 208,600 464,830 Newcastle ... 19.00 .... .... .... s ti 
OATMEAL—Good demand, with market lots, 60-day shipment, f.0.b., Minneapolis, per ats, bus........ 466,310 728,140 366,700 Rotterdam ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 2.00 n 
? y } z Barley, bus es 297,960 444,360 95,200 CRRTREEOT occ e GOOD cece cose bese 
e t r rolled and $3.52 for 196 lbs, were within the following range: y, teers , , , 
held steady at $3.20 for r $ South 
cat bad ctount. te 26h eae Jan.9 Year ago Rye, bus......... 465,450 693,500 38,880 outhampton. 20.00 .... .... .... ; 
s 2 Short patent, 98-1b Flaxseed, bus.... 61,920 151,960 38,150 Danzig ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 lk 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS ° cotton , $6.60@7.25 $7.15@7.55 Shi t Mi lis b ks end PURGES cccccs a ste. ened. oe 
e-Receipte— -—Stock#—— gander natant 7 oe ere type ipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- ~~ stettin ...... I res ele nbc s . y 
1923 ren 1923 1922 Standard patent ...... 6.45@6.70 6.75@7.05 ing Saturday were: Jan. 7 v 
92 Second patent ........ 6.30@6.45 6. 65 
Flour, bblis.... 23,820 23,780 ..... se. oPinet ean dus Sern Smee Jan.¢ Dee. so _ 1933 United States Visible Grain Supply ¢ 
Wheat, bu 462.850 129,000 129,140 461,916 sd ear, © osseee @5. -00@4. Wheat, bus...... 820,630 961,080 322,340 
ee eee: + Cee e330 11368 *Second clear, jute.... 3.50@3.90 3.00@3.50 Flour, bbis....... 260,039 252,360 216,916 Visible supply of grain in the United Stu ‘es y 
SEPM, BUB.ccce seoce 820 1,868 ..... *140-lb jutes. Millstuff, tons.... 11,107 10,761 8,901 on Jan. 6, in bushels (000’s omitted): a 
Oats, bus..... 20,980 111,290 45,402 48,799 ~ 
Rye, bus 68.180 11180 162,047 1/078 Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- Corn, bus........ 106,080 84,500 224,360 Wheat Corn Oats Rye [rly t! 
Barley, bus... 15,150 24,960 ment, f.0.b., Minneapolis, today (Jan. 9), in Oats, bus........ 726,350 645,840 360,180 Baltimore .. 717 926 399 2,075 
Milifeed, tons. 960 80 ccccs ccece jute, were: Barley, bus...... 258,400 224.940 90,200 Boston ..... 1 1 46 1 : 
| egg 2. one m+} . : o : ; ue Jan. 9 Year ago Rye, DUB. cccccce - 536,050 376,680 7,500 Buffalo ..... 4,765 342 946 1,099 08 fl 
Gatmekl, canes. 0561 nh < haat No. 2 semolina ....... $5. 30@5. 40 $5.35@5.65 Flaxseed, bus.... 24,240 25,620 43,200 Afloat ....4,076 eee ese 797 9 , le 
Oatmeal, sacks. 500 2,450 11... 0 seeee Durum flour ......... 4.35@4.50 4.35@4.55 COARSE GRAIN STOCKS Chicago ....2,357 9,429 9,149 636-17 My 
“ - CHORE ccvccseecasonces 3.60@3.90 3.60@3.75 oat .... 27 tee te eee . 
Exports from Boston during the week end- - F D ll 2 . = e 
ing Jan. 6: 16,000 bus wheat to Liverpool, WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT nee ae eee Bt. Joseph 969 149 147 HH fi 3 
“ L 4 . eee 2 ; a v 
424,383 bus wheat to Genoa, 1,600 sacks flour The flour output of Minneapolis mills for na Duluth .. 3.220 6 637 3.142 -4 & 
to Antwerp, and 600 sacks to Manchester. four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in Jan.7 Jan.8 Jan.10  Goiveston ...1.644 a ; i d 
. the subjoined table: Jan. 6 Dec. 30 1922 1921 1920 Ir di lis 3 "397 1K? ate 6 oa c 
TOLEDO, JAN. 6 1928 1922-1921 gg9- COMM «+. 17818724 480186 NMENOIS: oatz 1,098 ide v 
4 4 9° . rr. 4 ‘ . ) 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, Jan. 13... ...... 224,125 242,775 386,280 Dente eet aert “1064 11426 ae rt Milwaukee... 151 267 715 345 88 
98's, f.0.b., mill, $6@6.10; local springs, $6.40 Jan. 6.... 223,335 194,000 231,965 430,390 Rye date 2,002 1,952 1226 ‘ 17 6,015 Sioux City.. 331 287 500 46 10 p 
@6.50; local hard winters, $5.90. 1922 1921 1920 1919 Flaxseed. . 40 “ 27 "818 1,172 : 33 Minneapolis 8,256 178 11,808 2,002 33 h 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b., | «Sh her oe ree rete poser ‘ ‘ = ae. Sess 1,334 162 36 4 2 le 
Toledo: ec. tee , ’ , , MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS ew York... 958 678 2,478 188 60 : 
Winter wheat bran ............ $31.00@33.00 Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as a adele 1,956 968 2,115 146 11 s l 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 31.00@32.00 apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: reported by the Chamber of Commerce on obo Roe led so0 253324 2° . ‘ 
Philadelphi 875 
Winter wheat middlings 31.00 @32.00 1923 1922 1921 1920 dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 4, - 4 var hy = 617 52 1 S 
WHEPAT—Receipts, 70 cars, 68 contract. Sam, Boss. acess 545 1,070 ~—-2,7380 Jan.7 Jan.$ ‘Toledo -...11,210 102-287 H a t! 
CORN—Receipts, 73 cars, 65 contract. Jan, 6.... 1,843 ...... 3,570 1,615 Jan.6 Dec. 30 1922 1921 Canals ...... . Bare 10 6 32 sit 
OATS—Receipts, 12 cars, 9 contract. Dec. 30... 2500 . _— 3.316 5110 No. H poo ato +136 ath “a Totals 40,582 16,885 -32,122 10,865 "3.193 3 rt 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS Dee. Si... GEO seeses 1,070 7,950 No. 2 northern.. 384 363 315 16 Last year. .47,889 24787 67182 7145 2.739 t 
--Receipts— --Shipments— OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS GCOROTD. ccc acaces 4,918 3,808 17,562 6,878 Mies 4 . a a 
1923 1922 1923 1922 Sie aes Ee a tooo ne = Increases: Wheat, 2,909,000 bus; corn, 
4 . u : : 263,- 
Wheat, bus.. 89,000 82,200 109,470 24.350 aornwestern sills outelde of Minneapolis __TOtAlS ....... ame ae Gee tee eee oe t 
Corn, bus.... 91,250 77,500 1,476 33,338 and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 1" 1920 ........ COUR. BENG. cscs. xeune , } Sven 
‘ Oats, bus.... 24,600 43,050 14,94 . ‘i ‘ 4 Im 1919 ..coses BeGee SEGCS  sesce sauce fi 
’ Week Ca- Be Bee :ccisacs > 1 Adnea. otaes Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 6 end- No. pac- ,-—Output—, —Exports—, The following table shows stocks of griin s 
FLOUR-——Receipts du ins alg reais. the ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS in store at above points for week ending fi 
eer —eneee are Pe Nov. 11. 53 59,240 245,796 173,995 ... ... Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 Jan. 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
717,915 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 3,000 sacks to Nov. 18. 54 60,290 256,536 175.073 785 ss M a : | i! 
Liverpool, 11,696 to Constantinople and 3,500 Noy 265. 55 60,840 263,998 165.439 . flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: Elevator— Wheat Oats an td Flax fi 
to Glasgow. Quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed Doc 2.. 5461140 206.191172022 ... tea Minneapolis ————Duluth———,__ Consolidated .... 1,264 97 0 
in 140-Ib jute sacks: Dec, 9.. 85 61,540 228,530 171,950... ... Track To arr. Track May July  Ogilvies -........ S184 140 } 
Spring first patent .........++++: $7.25@7.50 Dec. 16. 47 52,890 196,845 145,425 9... =... Jam. 2 ...$2-58% 2.66 2.69% 2.44% 2.43% 0 Oh William... “7 ts it . 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.50@6.75 Dec. 23. 66 61,590 194,345 171,615 ... ... Jan. 3 --. 2.62 2.59% 2.59% 2.47, 2.46 as > o . fn oor 5 
Spring first clear ...........00+0. 6.00@6.40 Dec. 30. 5157-790 155.355 123,360... |., «Jam. 4... 267 264 2.61% 2.48% 2.46% » T. P. ee... eee ; 2 
: 6 Jan. 5 ... 2.69% 2.67% 2.67 2.50% 2.48% North Western .. 1,447 167 285 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 Jan. 6.. 44 47,650 132,072 99,240 eee eee tan 8 2.74% 2.72 2.74 2.738% 2.51% Port Arthur 2.168 352 350 é 
¥ B 5 . eco 7 hur ..... 4 16 
Hard winter straight .........-.- 6.40@6.65 MILLFEED PRICES Jan. * 278% 2:77 2.73% 2.53% 2.49 Can. Gov’t ...... 636 174 89 183 
Soft winter straight ........-..+. 6.75@6.50 Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- Sask. Co-op. ..... 8,181 175 62 7 a 
RYE FLOUR—Market quiet and about 25c qay (Jan. 9), prompt shipment, per 2,000 eoetens of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- private elevators. 6.803 702 362 6 y 
bbl lower. Offerings only moderate, but Ibs, in 100-1b aache were reported és tellews urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and = 
ample for trade requirements. Quotations: by *prokers: ° Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): Totals 20,618 2,441 2,355 152 t 
$5.25 @5.50 bbl in sacks, according to quality. Jan. 9 Year ago -—Receipts——., ——In store—, Year ago ... - 22,841 4,717 1,518 605 f 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Supplies' small, he So $25.00@25.50 $21.00@22.00 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 Receipts 5,030 616 330 0 iS 
eee earns Steady but quiet. Quotations, Stand. middlings.. 24.75@25.25 20.50@22.00 Minneapolis 63 638 Be te 228 1.172. Rall Ghipments... 1916 $98 196 1 Y 
-20 per - sack. Flour middlings... 27.00@28.00 23.00@25.00 ulutn..... , 2 
MILLFEED—Scarce and firm, with de- R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.50@32.00 26.00@29.00 —_— — > STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) ] 
mand fair. Quotations, car lots, per ton: CEREAL PRICES Totals .. 110 67 112. 280 6542 2,656 on Ten Bus Bu Q 
Bpring bran ....ccccccccccecses $34.00 @34.50 tati Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- vo. 1 hard ..... 42 1 
Soft winter bran ...........-5 34.50@35.00 net to jobbers hab. Minncccore:” °F 10% —neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Jan. No. 1 northern. 10,849 3.4 é 
: Standard middlings ............ $3.60@36.00 sea corn, 2,000 ibs® $27.50@27.75 Were, in bushels (000's omitted): a 4 ee eae 703 
Piour middiings .....+.+....++. ae ooeaeoo No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 ibs*... 28.26 @28.50 —Receipts— Shipments No 4 Nrthern-- Ios 324 
LGR ae -00@39.00 No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 -Ibs*... 28.75@29.00 1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22, No. g 11) 2 12)!!! 4 ph 
i Market irregular, closing at net No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 29.25@29.50 Minneapolis ... 3,093 2,469 699 710 No. eae 16 : ‘ 
decline of 5c for week. Receipts, 1,818,161 Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. ..... @24.00 Duluth ........ 2,998 2,212 2,724 2,739 irmeq - °° °° 5 4 . 
bus; exports, 406,563; stock, 1,815,333. Quo- White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.10@ 2.15 Durum ......... 344 702 I 
tations, car lots, in export elevator: Corn meal, yellowt ............ 2.05@ 2.10 Betas .cccce 6,091 4,681 3,423. 3,449 Winter ......... 9 ‘Cadel 
No. 2 red winter #1.29@ 1.80 Rye flour, white* .............. 4.80@ 4.90 Others ......... 668 2,647 
°. red winter . . Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.75@ 3.85 i ; I 
No. 4 red winter 1.22@1.23 Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 6.35@ 6.40 Weehty Genie Bapeste eee s8Nhs —_—— I 
No. 5 red winter 1.18@1.19 Graham, standard, bblt ........ 6.25@ 6.30 Exports of grain for the week ended Jan. Total .. 21,918 } 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky........ 1.20@1.22 RO GORE oon cnc cca udecneus -+-@ 2.75 6, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, ores: j 
‘No, 4 red winter, garlicky........ 1.15@1.17 Linseed oil meal* .............. 54.00 exclusive of flour, and including only wheat anada 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky........ 1.07@1,.09 *In sacks. ¢Per 100 Ibs. tPer bb! Phin inspected out under. American grades, in Western © Fall Shipments ; 
1 ia b . = bushels (000’s omitted): Preliminary statement of the grain shi)- 
Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 90-lb cotton sacks. ments from Fort William and Port Arthu: 
according to quality. CASH WHEAT PRICES a ben <r} bey Oats ed re by vessel from Sept. 1 to Dec, 16 (closing o \ 
oe CORN—Market alternately higher and Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, G rr m 4a "616378 “is as navigation), 1922, in bushels: 
: lower, closing at net advance of %c. Local No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern ee tet Canadian U. 8. 
j car lots without net change. Receipts, 116,- May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per rape tenes = ” v1 261 iain vessels vessels Total I 
y Guetations: car lets, tn ouvert enovater, a Puente? We. 1 dark — Totals ....2,748 1,420 12 729 1,195 Wheat..... ©6.482,989 100,800,667 166,203,59 . 
: 2 83@84c, No. 8 82@82%c, No. 479% @80c: jan 3 ....... $1.21% @1.30% $1.19% @1.28% a. ee Barley...1, 8438473 | S98Te79 | Tages 
5 > ya yt my sues 2 yellow, 84@ Jan. 4 ....... 1.20% @1.29% 1.18% @1.27% Jan, 6 ...95,545 $1,007 12,714 13,809 21,912 Flaxseed... 402,050 1,222,433 1,624, 48: 
: ; . , . SOR, B cccsvis 1.21 @1.30 1.19 @1.28 Rye........ 1,052,776 4,775,783 5,828,55: 
b P CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, with ample of- Jam, © ....2.. 1.20% @1.29% 1.18% @1.27% To Canadian ToU.S 
+ erings at former rates. Quotations: , ee 1.20 @1.29 1.18 @1.29 Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts a; 
ports ports 
; Kiln-driea— 100-Ib sacks Jan. 9 ....... 1.20 @1.29 1.18 @1.27 Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, Wheat ........... . 64,788,558 101,415,035 t 
¢ bse rene piew a ener: «« oBsee e tet o a ‘ 9 at a, $1 ue 2 nor Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: CORD escrcerscseses 3,367,546 4,060,025 I 
? ranulated white meal, fancy cone . @M, BS .sseee . . . @1.24% eee 3,438,173 3,987,679 
Yellow table meal, fancy ..... Speers 6 GR "ge sense. 1.17% @1.25% 1.15% @1.23% Cann Gan aie ae ae «= Minaaeed .....:--5, 402,050 1,222,433 ] 
White table meal, fancy «se» @1.94 ae ae. bon d-os 1.18 @1.26 1.16 @1.24 Jan. 2 ....1,412 186 169 121,319 627 ME ctese pabeeeened 669,976 5,158,583 ( 
White corn flour, fancy .... . 2.00@2.25 oe BS sceewe 1.17% @1.25% 1.15% @1.23% Jan. 3 .... 260 74 92 15 1,173 442 --Total shipments, same period— € 
Yellow corn flour, fancy 2.00@2.25 SOM. BB ncvece 1.17 @1.26 1.15 @1.23 Jan. 4 404 144 304 23 685 132 1921 1920 1919 
: Pearl hominy and grits ooo @l0t Jan. 9 ...... LM ©2135 6115 OLS Jan. 5 .... 499 80 115 $1 4,051 221 Wheat.... 116,397,624 85,528,385 52,902,883 “7 
‘ Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 4 F ‘ te "190 "319. 548176 
24 pkgs 24 oz each . J @2.00 Jan. May July Jan. May July Jan. 6 . 409 «4144 87 6 6549 366 Oats...... 14,120,085 7,119,065 9,145,176 j 
P tteeeeees sees see @2. ne $1.20% $1.16% 6...... $1. 19% $1. 16% Jan. $.... 714 265 67 17 274 290 Barley. -.. 6,623,720 3,598,596 3,676,987 j 
OATS—Market irregular, closing %c lower. Ge snade 1.19% 1.15% §8...... —S Flaxseed. . 2,173,725 1,353,782 319,170 c 





Trade quiet, and offerings moderate but 65...... 1.20 1.16 D.nceee i 13% i is% Totals ..3,698 893 824 104 7,951 2,078 Rye....... 1,769,348 1,414,368 600,327 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 6, 1923 


——— 


Despite the fact that actual flour buy- 
ing reniained quiet and lifeless, some- 
thing of a feeling of optimism prevailed 
in the St. Louis market during the cur- 
rent week. Inquiries were received from 
over a wide territory, indicating that the 
trade i in a position to buy as soon as 
market conditions become stabilized. 

Export business, which was at such a 
low eb during the greater part of last 
year, did not move in greater volume this 
week, but a number of inquiries were re- 
ceived from continental buyers. Little is 
yet heard from the United Kingdom, 
and «a parently what flour is going to 
that-trode is from the Canadian mills. 

It is generally conceded that stocks of 











flour i: the hands of bakers are very 
low, but the unsettled condition of the 
wheat market, which was clearly reflect- 
ed in flour quotations, has prevented 


what buying might have otherwise been 


done y this class of trade. Bakers are 
complaining of a marked drop in the 
volume of their business, but this is 
probably due to a comparison with the 
holiday sales, rather than to an actual 


loss of trade. 
The South continues to offer a fair out- 


let to the soft wheat mills located in 
St. Louis territory, and indications are 
that this condition will prevail for some 


time. Mills in the Pacific soft wheat 
section seem to be turning their atten- 
tion more toward this trade, and very 
attractive prices have been quoted by 
them. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.75@7.25 per 140 lbs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent $6.40@6.60, 
first clear $5@5.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.60, straight $5.50@5.80, 
first clear $4.50@5; soft winter short 


patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.60@6, 
first clear $4.50@5. 
MILLFEED 


There was a firmer tone to the market, 
and prices at the close showed an ad- 
vance from the previous week’s quota- 
tions. Demand continued good, coming 
from scattered sections aa calling for 
straight and mixed cars. Nearly all 
mills reported a fair volume of business. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $26.50@ 
27 ton; soft winter bran, $27@27.50; 
gray shorts, $29.50@30.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Dec. 81-JR We sais. ste cax 27,600 55 
Previous week .........0+ 27,600 55 
Year a@@ Gusgtes ss cess veces 17,900 35 
TWO YoatW GOO os sbi. scesvs 13,800 27 


Output of outside miils, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Dec. Sia i 6 cap scce 37,300 48 
Previous week ..........-. 41,500 54 
Year Ob eee cic cos aah 32,100 41 
Two years ago ............ $2,620 42 


W. J. EDWARDS HEADS EXCHANGE 


At the annual election of officers of 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, 
held Wednesday morning, Jan. 3, W. J. 
Edwards, president of W. J. Edwards & 
Co., grain commission merchants, was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 


» Mr. Edwards was first vice president last 


year, and has long been prominently 
identified with the active work of the 
organization. He succeeds George F. 
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STO UIS: DEPARTMENT 


a WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 

¥ y MANAGER 

Mi? 215-MERCHANTS-EXCHANGE*ST.LOUIS:MO. U. SA. 
aM CABLE-ADDRESS:" 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 













KING” 





Powell, of the Powell & O’Rourke Grain 


Co. 

Samuel Plant, of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., second vice president of 
the exchange last year, was elected first 
vice president for 1923, and is next in 
line for the presidency in 1924. Woodson 
K. Woods, of the Ralston Purina Co., a 
retiring director, was elected second vice 
president. 

The four directors elected to fill the 
places left vacant by those retiring from 
the board are as follows: Louis F. 
Schultz, of the Schultz & Niemeier Com- 
mission Co; Julius J. Albrecht, of the 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co; Charles E. 
Valier, of the Valier & Spies Milling Co; 
J. B. Horton, of the J. B. Horton Grain 
Co. 

ADULTERATION CASE DECIDED 


A case involving the adulteration of 
gray shorts, and of particular interest to 
the milling and f trades, was decided 
in the United States federal court of the 
district of southern Illinois this week. 
It was styled the United States vs, the 
Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, IIl., 
and resulted from a shipment of gray 
shorts, made by the mill, to the R. E. 
Householder Co., Tampa, Fla., during 
the latter part of 1920. 

It was charged that the product (gray 
shorts) was adulterated, in that it con- 
tained ground bran, and the additional 
charge of misbranding was made by the 
prosecution, which based its case largely 
upon evidence furnished by the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in charge of 
the enforcement of the pure f and 
drugs act. 

The mill was found guilty of the 
charge of adulteration, but acquitted of 
the misbranding allegation. The penalty 
was placed at $200 and costs. 


NOTES 


F. E. Goodrich, manager of the Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., was 
in St. Louis, on business, Jan. 6. 

C. A. Ogden, Peoria, Ill., manager in 
that state for the Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, called at this office on 
Jan. 6, 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as fo!lows: corn meal, $1.75 
@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; grits 
and hominy, $2@2.10. 

F. V. Potts, of the Kingman (Kansas) 
Mills and the Pratt (Kansas) Mills, both 
subsidiaries of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, was in St. Louis on 
business this week. 

Edward Hart, Jr. general freight 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
at St. Louis, has been promoted to the 
position of assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, effective Jan. 1. 

C. W. Betty has resigned from his po- 
sition as city salesman with the George 
P. Plant Milling Co. and is now connect- 
ed with the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, in the same capacity. 

W. J. H. Broch, at one time connected 
with the St. Louis office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., is now representing the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Milling Co. in east- 
ern Missouri and southern Illinois. 

Mrs. Edna A. Becker, wife of R. Roy 
Becker, of the Becker Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, widely known among the bakery 
and allied trades, died Tuesday after- 
noon, Jan. 2, after a prolonged illness. 

The St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board this week an- 
nounced a rate of 20c per cwt, January 
seaboard, from Gulf ports to Rotter- 
dam. Flour in bbls or half bbls, 10c 
over the bag rate. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
— as follows by St. Louis mills: 
ancy white patent $5.35@5.50, standard 


patent $5.20@5.30, medium $5@5.15, 
straight $4.90@5, pure dark $4@4.20, 
rye meal $4.30@4.50. 


Application has been made for the 
incorporation of the Merchants’ Ware- 
house Co., St. Louis, with a capital of 
$5,000. The company expects to operate 
a warehouse for the storage of grain, 
seed and food products, 


The monthly report of August Rump, 
chief flour inspector of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, shows that 10,136 
bbls of flour were inspected in this mar- 
ket in December. Flour stocks on hand 
Jan. 1 totaled 70,760 bbls, compared with 
60,900 on Dec. 1, 1922, and 91,700 bbls on 
Jan. 1, 1922. 


Word was received in St. Louis this 
week of the recent death in Pasadena, 
Cal., of William L. Green, founder and 
for many years president of the William 
L. Green Commission Co., now known 
as the Marshall Hall Grain Co. Mr. 
Green was well known among the mem- 
bers of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis. 


The American Credit Indemnity Co. 
has announced an extra dividend of 8 
per cent, in addition to the usual quar- 
terly dividend. The payment of 8 per 
cent extra at this time of the year is 
customary with the company. ‘The an- 
nouncement was also made that John 
F. McFadden, of Philadelphia, had been 
made president of the company. 


Applications for capital stock in- 
creases of St. Louis concerns for 1923 
included the following firms: Alsop Proc- 
ess Co., $300,000 to $500,000; Beckmann 
Bakers’ & Confectionery Supply Co, 
$50,000 to $265,000; Powell & O’Rourke 
Grain Co., $65,000 to $115,000; National 
Feed Co., $10,000 to $100,000; Moffitt- 
Napier Grain Co., $50,000 to $70,000. 

The St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board quotes the fol- 
lowing rates, effective immediately, on 
heavy grain from Gulf ports: west coast 
Italy, January and February 20c, March 
2ic; Marseilles, January and February 
20c, March 21c; Adriatic ports, January 
and February 23c, March 24c; Barcelona, 
January and February 23c, March 24c. 


Missouri farmers received approxi- 
mately $13,000,000 in 1922 through the 
land banks of the Federal Farm Loan 
System, according to W. W. Powell, 
secretary of the American Association 
of Joint Stock Land Banks. This amount 
brings the total of loans made by joint 
land banks and federal land banks of 
Missouri since their organization to $32,- 
500,000. 


Freight loadings of southern and 
southwestern roads, while showing the 
seasonal declines, still remain well above 
the loadings for the corresponding pe- 
riods of 1921, according to figures for 
the week ending Dec. 16, which have 
just been made public by the American 
Railway Association. Southern roads in 
that week loaded 131,990 cars, against 
112,610 the same week a year previous, 
and 124,964 in 1920. Southwestern roads 
loaded 65,153 cars, against 58,488 for 
the corresponding week in 1921, and 64,- 
847 in 1920. ; 





. LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La.—Local flour trade, 
in both domestic and foreign markets, 
evidenced a decided increase during the 
week ending Jan. 6. A break in the mar- 
ket was followed almost immediately by 
an appreciable pick-up in the volume of 
orders and inquiries. 

Grain movement through the port has 
also been heavy. Receipts and shipments 
compare favorably with those of the 
last several weeks. 

The domestic demand for flour in New 
Orleans is strong. Bakers seized the op- 
portunity to replenish their stocks at the 
lower prices, and macaroni manufactur- 
ers, although most of them have already 
supplied themselves with flour to last 
into February, came forward with sizable 
orders. 

Dealers view the export situation with 
satisfaction. While trade in South and 
Central America remains quiet, inquiries 
from Mexico have been followed by gen- 
erous orders, and the condition of Mexi- 
can trade is described as more than fair. 

Substantial orders have been received 
from Cuba, and large shipments have 
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been made to European ports, particu- 
larly Amsterdam and Hamburg. 

Dealers report. that during the last 

few days the amount of Montana flour 
sold here has increased, more than 1,500 
bbls being handled. This flour brought 
$6.90. 
Other local offerings, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, are: Minnesota short patent $7.25, 
standard patent $6.90, first clears $5.25; 
Kansas short patent $6.20, 95 per cent 
$5.90, straight $5.75, fancy first clears 
$5.25, second clears $4.70; soft wheat 
short patent $8.25, 95 per cent $7.50, 
straights $7, first clears $6.50, second 
clears $6. Corn flour, $4.10. 

Wheat exports from this port during 
December were 1,359,440 bus, about 7,000 
less than for the same month in 1921. 
Corn shipments totaled 2,361,078 bus, 
nearly 1,500,000 less than in December, 
1921. 

Stocks in elevators aggregate 2,038,- 
000 bus wheat and 1,266,000 bus corn. 
The movement of grain into the port is 
also heavy, and indications are that both 
receipts and exports will continue for 
several weeks. 

NOTES 

F, O. Jones, manager of the Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, recently 
visited the flour trade in New Orleans. 

Burt Hogan, of the Cape County Mill- 
ing Co., Jackson, Mo., was a recent busi- 
ness visitor at the J. S. Waterman of- 
fices in New Orleans. 

St. Joun WaobbeE Lt. 





UTAH 

Ocven, Utran.—Continued snowstorms 
during the week ending Jan. 6 in Utah 
and southern Idaho have given added 
assurance of ample moisture for crops 
next spring and summer. The tempera- 
ture has been only slightly below freez- 
ing in the lower valleys of Utah, and in 
the higher altitudes there has been heavy 
enough snow to form an ample blanket 
against freezing of fall sown grain. 

Two flour mills and two grain eleva- 
tors owned by the Oneida Farmers’ 
Union Co. have been sold by that cor- 
poration to a syndicate composed of R. 
N. Hill, former manager of the com- 
pany, and the former directors: T. J. 
Howard, Verl Dives, W. H. Palmer, D. 
M. Daniels, D. S. Jones, J. Edward 
Gibbs. and Griff Davis. Members of the 
syndicate will form a new company, with 
$250,000 capital stock. The mills are lo- 
cated at Malad and Holbrook, Idaho, ele- 
vators at Malad and Holbrook, and a 
business lot at Malad. 

Idaho beet growers have reached an 
agreement with the Amalgamated Sugar 
Co. and the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. for 
the 1923 sugar beet growing contract. 
The companies will guarantee $5.50 ton 
for beets, with a profit sharing clause 
based on the price of sugar, additional 
payments to be made in February, June 
and October. The guaranty is 50c ton 
higher than the past year. 

Arrangements for Intermountain Prod- 
ucts Week, sponsored by the Intermoun- 
tain Development League and the. vari- 
ous chambers of commerce in Utah and 
Idaho, were completed on Jan. 6 at a 
meeting in Provo, Utah. Efforts will be 
made through this campaign to secure 
a larger volume of business in the inter- 
mountain states for products of Utah 
and Idaho. Practically all manufactur- 
ing companies of Utah and southern 
Idaho have joined in support of the 
league. > 

Definite plans for proposed changes 
in Utah’s taxation laws affecting the 
grain storage industry will be prepared 
when the legislature convenes on Jan. 6 
at Salt Lake City. E. R. Alton, man- 
ager of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., is 
chairman of the committee making the 
plans. 

Suits have been filed against the Pa- 
cific Grain Co. by two Salt Lake City 
banks, Walker Bros., Bankers, and the 
National Copper Bank. The Walker 
Bros., Bankers, suit is based on a note 
for $30,000 alleged to have been due 
from the Intermountain Milling Co. on 
June 15, 1921, which the ba claims 
was extended for 30 days upon indorse- 
ment by the Pacific Grain Co. The Na- 
tional Copper Bank claims it granted a 
30-day extension under similar conditions 
on a $30,000 note alleged to have been 
due June 17, 1921, from the Intermoun- 
tain Milling Co. W. E. Zuppann. 
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Washington mills and representatives 
of Montana and Dakota mills complain 
of extremely light sales in the Pacific 
northwestern markets. There was fairly 
liberal buying a fortnight 8g0, and bak- 
ers and distributors of family flour pro- 
vided for their requirements, as a rule, 
for several weeks to come. Current busi- 
ness is therefore confined to the smaller 
trade, which buys on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

There is some oriental inquiry, and 
bids are about 25c bbl below the limits 
of the stronger mills. Some mills are 
absorbing the difference, but sales are 
confined to small parcels. Japan is buy- 
ing very little, and new business is large- 
ly confined to Hongkong and north 
China ports. Manila continues to be a 
steady market for Pacific and Montana 
flours, and certain mills which have good 
connections in the Philippines are able 
to rely on a steady volume of business 
each month, the monthly shipments from 
Seattle and Tacoma aggregating 30,000 
to 35,000 bbls. 

Business with the United Kingdom is 
increasing, the volume of shipments last 
month having nearly equaled total ship- 
ments during the previous five months. 
The distribution of Pacific flours in the 
United Kingdom is also broadening. 
This business was largely confined, until 
recently, to Glasgow, ndon and Liver- 
pool, but last month’s shipments included 
also sales. to Avonmouth, Manchester, 
Leith and Hull. 

There is some improvement in sales of 
flour, rail shipment, to the Middle West 
and the southeastern states, but high 
freight rates continue to prevent any 
substantial development of this trade. 
Demand from the north Atlantic Coast 
and Gulf ports also shows some improve- 
ment, and a gradual increase in the num- 
ber of ports to which flour is now moving 
from this coast. 

Soft wheat flours are unchanged in 
price since a week ago. Blue-stem fam- 
ily patent is quoted nominally at $7.50 
bbl; straights, $5.30@5.80; cut-off, $5.80 
@6,—all basis 49-lb cottons. Washing- 
ton bakers patent, $7.20 bbl; pastry flour, 
$6.05,—basis cotton 98's. ; 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, Pacific seaboard, carloads, are 
quoted: Montana, $6.85@7.55; Dakota, 
$7.50@8.20; Washington, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific 
spring wheats, $7.20@7.50. 

The millfeed market is dull, and local 
feeds are $1 ton lower than last week. 
Washington mill-run is quoted at $32 ton 
in straight cars, and Montana mixed feed 
at $31. A 

FLOUR EXPORTS 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in December amounted to 165,250 
bbls. Exports to the Orient were 82,517 
bbls, as follows: to Shanghai, 23,150; 
Hongkong, 22,000; Yokohama, 2,250; 
Kobe, 511; Tokio, 250; Manila, 34,356. 

Exports to the United Kingdom were 
62,237 bbls, as follows: to London, 10,712; 
Avonmouth, 4,641; Liverpool, 4,641; Man- 
chester, 9,676; Glasgow, 23,307; Leith, 
3,571; Hull, 5,689. 

eee to South and Central America, 
7,098 bbls, as follows: Ecuador, 850; Nic- 
aragua, 745; Peru, 2,579; Bolivia, 773; 
Honduras, 295; Costa Rica, 75; Brazil, 
1,781. Exports to the Continent, 310 
bbls, as follows: to Christiania, 280; 
Hamburg, 30. 

Exports for the first half of the crop 
year, July 1, 1922, to Jan. 1, 1923: to the 
Orient, $40,357 bbls; United Kingdom, 


130,568; South America, 113,855; British 
Columbia, 11,232. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Dec. 31-Jan. 6..... 52,800 x 55 
Previous week ..... 52,800 27,466 62 
BORO BOG cccccccee 52,800 15,459 29 
Two years ago..... 52,800 17,112 32 
Three years ago.... 52,800 29,800 56 
Four years ago..... 52,800 33,688 72 
Five years ago..... 46,800 30,762 65 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Dec. 31-Jan. 6..... 57,000 0 

Previous week ..... 57,000 26,292 46 

Pee G6. sicccacse 57,000 24,756 43 

Two years ago..... 57,000 1,639 3 

Three years ago.... 57,000 35,431 62 

Four years ago.... 57,000 29,042 60 

Five years ago..... 57,000 36,444 63 
NOTES 


During the calendar year 1922, 2,997 
ships passed through the Panama Canal, 
against 2,814 in 1921, the highest previ- 
ous year. 

Stocks of unsold wheat in the coun- 
try in Washington, Oregon and northern 
Idaho, according to trade estimates, are 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 bus. 

Flour shipments by water from Seattle 
and Tacoma to domestic ports in De- 
cember: to San Francisco, 19,085 bbls; 
San Pedro, 15,102; San Diego, 400; Bos- 
ton, 4,885; New York, 3,115; Philadel- 
phia, 196; Charleston, 5,380. 

There is increased inquiry for wheat 
for the Orient, and bids are about in line 
with exporters’ ideas. The Orient has 
been buying Canadian wheat for some 
time, but as the wheat must be sacked, 
the shortage of sacks in British Columbia 
and the lack of sacking facilities now 
enable American exporters to undersell 
Canadian. 

A hearing will be held before the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau at 
Chicago next week to consider proposed 
increases in rates for coarse grains and 
their products to the Pacific Northwest, 
to establish different rates for whole 
grains than for their products, and to in- 
crease the car minima. The North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association and the mer- 
chants’ exchanges of several north Pa- 
cific Coast cities will be represented at 
the hearing. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has issued a bulletin, entitled 
China Trade Act, 1922, which gives de- 
tailed regulations for doing business un- 
der this act. The principal advantage of 
incorporating under this law is that 
American companies the owners of which 
are residents in China are exempt from 
payment of income taxes on profits from 
business done wholly within China. Com- 
panies incorporated under the China 
trade act are under the control of the 
Department of Commerce. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Catr.—Extreme dull- 
ness prevails in the flour market, and in 
view of the marked lack of confidence in 
present prices it is felt that no im- 
provement is in sight until present sup- 
plies, which are considered ample for 
30 to 60 days, have been materially re- 
duced. 

In sympathy with the sharp break in 
wheat early in the week ending Jan. 6, 
mill prices were somewhat reduced, and 
are now as follows: Dakota fancy patent 
$8.55, standard patent $8.20, clear $7.40; 
Montana fancy patent $7.90, standard 
patent $7.55, clear $6.75; Kansas fancy 
patent $8.10, standard patent $7.20; 
eastern first clear, $6.60@6.75; Washing- 
ton and. Oregon straight grade, $7@7.25; 


cut-off, $5.75@6,—cotton 98's, delivered, 
San Francisco. 

Inquiry for millfeed is practically nil, 
and with fairly liberal offerings the mar- 
ket is somewhat weaker, with eastern 
red bran and mill-run offered at $31@32 
ton, northern standard $34@35, choice 
white $35@36, and low grade flour #42 
@43, delivered, San Francisco. 


GLOBE COMPANY'S CONVENTION 

On Dec. 28 and 29, 1922, the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. held its sixth an- 
nual sales convention at the St. Francis 
Hotel, San Francisco. About 40 members 
of the organization were present, includ- 
ing mill and branch managers,department 
managers and salesmen. During the two- 
day session each department was allotted 
time in which to discuss ways and means 
of increasing efficiency. The convention 
was presided over by George Andersen, 
sales manager. 


NOTES 


The Golden West Baking Co., Eight- 
eenth and Mission streets, San Francisco, 
is in the hands of the Board of Trade, 
with liabilities at about $30,000. 


The following receipts at San Francis- 
co during December, 1922, are reported 
by the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce: wheat, 4,283 tons; barley, 24,- 
295; oats, 1,231; beans, 84,371 sacks. 

The San Francisco Grain Trade Asso- 
ciation reports the following stocks in 
warehouses and on wharves, in tons, on 
Jan. 1, 1923: wheat, Port Costa 12,366, 
Stockton 19,352, San Francisco 311; bar- 
ley, Port Costa 36,443, Stockton 9,630, 
San Francisco 8,938; beans, 162,970 sacks. 


C. B. Sharp, manager of the San Fran- 
cisco office of the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co. until that concern was ab- 
sorbed by the Sperry Flour Co., has en- 
tered the flour business on his own ac- 
count, with offices in the California Com- 
mercial Union Building, San Francisco. 
He has associated with him his son, Bax- 
ter, and William J. Claus. Mr. Sharp 
started in the flour business in Montana 
with the Hammond Milling Co. 26 years 
ago. He is an experienced miller and 
an authority on flour. The company has 
the agency for the Columbia River Mill- 
ing Co.’s products. 


MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont.—There have been 
no recent changes in prices of mill prod- 
ucts. The milling industry passed into 
the new year with plant equipment busy 
and the output relatively close to ca- 
pacity. Conditions seem steady general- 
ly over the state. Current prices: pat- 
ent flour $7.50 bbl, and first clear $4.75, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in 
car lots; bran $28 ton and standard 
middlings $30, same terms. 


NOTES 


Mild weather has brought out a lot of 
wheat that had been held on farms due 
to car shortage and blockading of eleva- 
tors. With a continuation of good roads 
for three or four weeks, Montana farm- 
ers will complete the marketing of their 
1922 crop. 


Ponder County has instituted suits 
against bankers who handled the money 
for the purchase of seed wheat for farm- 
ers financed by the county in 1920, fol- 
lowing the crop failure of 1919. The 
suits arise over the discount of Canadian 
money at that time, wheat being pur- 
chased in the province of Alberta and 
the banks retaining the difference be- 
tween the American cash price and the 
Alberta price after the discount. The 
first suit involves more than $4,000. 


January 10, 1923 


Following severe cold weather during 
the first three weeks of December, Mon. 
tana has had a mild period, with tem- 
perature above freezing, for three or 
four days at a time, and with warmth 
enough to melt the snow from the fields, 
The result has been worry to those farm- 
ers who have seeded winter wheat that 
had not yet sprouted, as the kernels 
have swelled and in some instances have 
sprouted. This makes a dangerous situa- 
tion, and without doubt there will be 
need for considerable reseeding. Winter 
wheat which was put into the ground in 
time to get a start before the arrival of 
winter weather is reported to be looking 
promising. 

Joun A. Curry. 


OREGON 

Portitann, Orecon, Jan. 6.—The local 
flour market has been quiet since the 
holidays, and prices have held steady and 
unchanged at $7.55 for family patenis, 
$7.05 for bakers hard wheat and $7.30 
for bakers blue-stem patents. The fea- 
ture of the week was the renewal of 
oriental buying. This trade was figured 
to have reached 10,000 tons. All tie 
shipments will go out as parcels, aud 
will spread over a period extending to 
the end of March. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Dec. 31-Jan. 6..... 57,000 20,227 35 
Previous week ..... 57,000 34,050 9 
BOOP GO scocceceee 57,000 32,745 7 
Two years ago..... 48,000 22,409 6 
Three years ago.... 42,600 24,087 6 
Four years ago..... 40,500 37,587 3 
Five years ago..... 33,000 29,817 90 


The wheat market was fairly active 
during most of the week ending Jan. §, 
with exporters rather keen for club, not 
much of which is left. Closing bids at 
the exchange: hard white $1.44 bu, soit 
white, $1.25; western white, $1.23; hard 
winter, $1.16; northern spring, $1.18; 
western red, $1.14. 

Feed grains were slow. No, 2 eastern 
corn was lower at $32 ton, and No. 3 at 
$31.50, bid. 

NOTES 


December exports of flour were 135,- 
157 bbls, and coastwise shipments 56,921. 
Wheat exports in the same month were 
1,380,299 bus, and domestic shipments 
5,947, 

Flour receipts at Portland in 1922 to 
taled 1,918 cars, compared with 2,075 
in 1921 and 2,218 two years ago. Wheat 
receipts last year were 21,591 cars, 
against 32,423 in 1921 and 13,340 in 1920. 

George C. Jewett, general manager of 
the Northwest Wheat Growers, Associat- 
ed, has returned from his eastern trip. 
He will leave again Jan. 10 for Minne- 
+ ace and will later visit Washington, 

. C, 


The New Terminal Flouring Mills Co. 
has begun operations at its plant at the 
municipal terminal on an initial order 
of 80,000 sacks for export. The mill, 
with one side completed, has a daily ca- 
pacity of 1,500 bbls. The plant was pur- 
chased by C. W. Jennison, of Williston, 
N. D., and Mark P. Miller, of Moscow, 
Idaho, from the United States National 
Bank, which acquired it through fore- 
closure proceedings. The property on 
which the mill stands is under lease for 
25 years from the commission of public 
docks. More than $300,000 are involved 
in the investment. The mill was origi- 
nally established by the Eagle Flour 
Mills Co., the structures being of con- 
crete, and containing modern machinery. 

- M. Lownspate. 








Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially reported, 


in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
January ...-seseeee 632 704 388 996 868 545 719 393 426 390 285 
February ......s++. 665 623 236 450 992 440 918 417 290 409 334 
March ....-cceseees 987 821 236 607 1,049 781 624 620 433 412 417 
April .. eee 535 148 609 1,140 638 367 172 205 304 272 
May ... 518 102 975 753 648 642 472 310 340 377 
June ... 535 665 978 1,171 357 780 404 330 368 366 
July ... eee 465 433 1,195 778 936 522 236 314 382 362 
August ....-eseeeee 691 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 297 419 
September ......... 697 361 310 463 387 884 448 330 432 379 254 
October .........++- 855 659 570 591 536 635 966 664 583 490 356 
November .......+. 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 872 464 521 503 
December .....+++++ eee 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 517 602 359 

Totals ........ *8,022 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,070 8,734 7,921 56,568 4,670 4,894 4,304 | 


Totals by crop years, Sept. 1-Aug. 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 


7,879 6,887 6,573 
*Eleven months. 


9,664 10,827 7,989 7,897 4,897 4,666 4,374 4,273 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit 1s given The Northwestern Miller. 


Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 20, 1922 

There has been a slight improvement 
in trade during the past week by mills 
prepared to sell at prices which the trade 
is willing to pay. Arrivals of flour have 
been heavy, and in excess of our weekly 
requirements. Nearly the whole quantity 
had been sold and has gone into con- 
sumption, but the trade feels the neces- 
sity of digesting this before purchasing 
more. Much smaller arrivals are ex- 
pected for some weeks. 

Owing to the low prices which the home 
miller is preparee to accept from good 
customers, which would be in the neigh- 
borhood of 3s less than the official price, 
imported flour is not considered to be 
as good value as recently, and it is con- 
sidered by the trade that Canadian mill- 
ers must reduce their prices Is a sack 
or more, if any real volume of trade is 
to be secured. Home millers are also 
trying to cut out imported Canadian 
flours by manufacturing flour guaranteed 
to be made entirely from Manitoba 
wheat. All these factors make the im- 
porter keener than ever to hold his 
own, and he looks for all the support his 
miller friends can give him. 

















FLOUR PRICES 


Medium Canadian export patents are 
offered today at 37s A, c.if., January 
seaboard, but there is a strong rumor 
that 37s was taken in instances. These 
prices show a decline of 6d on the week. 
Better quality export patents have been 
offered at 37s 6d@39s, cif., January 
seaboard, but business has only been 
done at the lower price. 

Kansas export patents have varied in 
price, but the lowest offers are now 39 
@40s, cif. 

Minneapolis export patents are offered 
at 39s 6d, January seaboard, but buyers 
are not prepared to pay beyond 39s, 
cif. Minneapolis low grade is quoted 
at 27s, c.i.f., but is considered too dear. 

Australian flour is offered at 37s, c.i.f., 
January steamer. For parcels now on 
passage 38s is asked, but business is 
quiet. On the spot 41s 6d, ex-store, 
could be made. 

Pacific Coast flours are unchanged on 
the week, but no business is reported. 

The official price for London milled 
straight run flour is now 42s, delivered, 
an advance of 1s on the week. The price 
of ~*~ delivered, is about equal to 38s, 
cif, 

Flour arrivals, in sacks of 280 Ibs each: 
from the United States (Atlantic), 17,- 
135; Canada, 24,253; Pacific Coast, 7,100; 
Continent, 305; Argentina, 1,428. 


THE WHEAT SITUATION 


Notwithstanding a certain slackness 
that is customary with the near approach 
of a holiday, it would be difficult to find 
a period of recent date when actual 
trading in wheat has been so slow as 
at present, Every important wheat mar- 
ket in the world, with the exception of 
London, shows an advance on the week. 
Today wheat has been in better demand, 
and shows a definite advance of 6d per 
qr. In spite of the lack of business, 
Prices have been firmly held. 

The reason for buyers holding off is 
not far to seek. Crop conditions in the 
Argentine continue most favorable. Re- 
Ports from India indicate a crop equal to 





1913, and, in spite of increased ship- 
ments, prices are declining in the interior 
of that country. Argentine prices also 
have made a further advance during the 
week. 

A COMPARISON 


It may be interesting to compare trade 
conditions today with those of last year. 
In December, 1921, a halt was called in 
the decline in prices which had ruled for 
a long period, a decline which had been 
abnormal, showing heavy losses on all 
purchases. Winnipeg wheat futures to- 
day are slightly higher than a year ago, 
showing an appreciation of %@2c per 
bu. Chicago shows 6@16c advance, ac- 
cording to the month. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba wheat is today quoted at 
49s 9d; a year ago, 52s 6d. Canadian 
prices for good quality export patents 
are about 38s, c.i.f., compared with 40s 
a year ago, while the official price for 
London milled straight run flour is 42s, 
delivered, compared with 46s a year ago. 

London millers a year ago were in the 
same position as the rest of the trade, in 
that they had considerable stocks of dear 
wheat, as a result of the decline. —— 
their stocks must show up well wit 
present prices, as there has been quite a 
smart advance since early September. 

No doubt the decrease in the value of 
Manitoba wheat on the London market 
is largely due to the greatly improved 
value of sterling when compared with 
the dollar, but flour does not seem on the 
face of it to have benefited to quite the 
same extent as wheat, with the result 
that prices asked by representative Ca- 
nadian mills are difficult to obtain, even 
by those who quote the lowest, while 
those who are holding up prices can be 
doing little or nothing. 

Importers are prepared in most cases 
to work for a very small margin of 
profit, in order that they and the mills 
they represent can stay in the game, for 
they realize that the flour trade in the 
immediate future will be keenly com- 
petitive. It would be well for millers 
in Canada to appreciate this, and keep 
in close touch with their trade connec- 
tions on this side. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


American and Canadian flour imports 
into London during the week ending 
Dec. 17, 1922, in 140-Ib bags: 

From Montréal per ss. Vitellia— 
Othmar ....... 1,000 Lothair ........ 1,500 
Golden Cloud .. 500 Avoca ......... 890 
Toronto Pride... 448 Front Line .... 450 
Five Crowns ... 

From New York per ss. Canadian Leader— 


Three Stars ... 950 Special ........ 3,349 
From Montreal per ss. Albania— 
Ungava ..c.eee Battle .ccccsece 1,000 
Perfection ..... 
From New York per ss. Vulcan City— 
Battle .....eeee 800 Three Double 
WE oscccvccee 1,000 Triangles .... 1,000 
BOGS ccccccccce 1,200 Kingmaker .... 530 
J. G. & Co. .... 2,200 


From Baltimore per ss. West Nosaka— 


oe errr err rrr rrr errr rrr rr 6,400 
From Montreal per ss. Dunbridge— 
ORNL ono 010 6h050.00000560ds00d4 06.060 500 
MILLFEED 
Millfeed is dull. The large quantity of 
damaged grain in farmers’ hands re- 
duces the demand for mill products, and 


prices are weak. Bran is slow of sale 
at £6 10s, ex-mill, and middlings are 
weaker at £7 5s. Plate pollards have 
been sold at £6 per ton, c.if., but de- 
mand is limited. Fine Plate middlings 
are offered at £8, but less would have 
to be taken“in order to do business. 


OATMEAL 


London millers report a fair trade 
at recent prices. All cuts of oatmeal are 
offered at 43s, ex-mill, but for rolled 
oats they ask 438s 6d, ex-mill. Aberdeen 
and Midlothian prices are unchanged at 
47s 6d and 53s 6d, ex-store, respectively, 


but there is little business to report. The 
trade in American manufacture has 
been very slow, owing to cheap parcels 
having been on offer from _ outside 
sources. The regular millers are firm at 
42s, ¢.i.f., for rolled oats, and 41s, c.i.f., 
for all cuts of oatmeal. 
* os 
John C. Koster, export manager of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, returned to London this week after 
an extended tour of the Continent in the 
interests of his firm, including Czecho- 
Slovakia and Austria. While in this 
country he visited Glasgow, but has re- 
turned to Holland to spend the Christ- 
mas holidays with relatives in Amster- 
dam. He expects to sail for home on 
the Vollendam, from Rotterdam, Jan. 3. 


LIVERPOOL 


Only a quiet demand for wheat has 
prevailed during the past week. The ma- 
jority of millers are fairly well stocked, 
and do not seem to be in any hurry to 
purchase further, especially in view of 
the rise in exchange, which is helped by 
the prospect of America advancing a 
loan to Germany. Shipments have not 
been very large, and the floating supply 
shows a marked decrease. 

Prices are about unchanged from last 
week, but the Argentine markets are 9d 
per qr higher. Liverpool graded wheat 
futures show a rise of about 114d for 
December and 1d for March, being quot- 
ed at 10s 614d and 9s 11144, respectively. 

Importers generally are unable to 
make any progress, as demand is very 
slow. Most of the bakers are well 
stocked, and will not buy further until 
after Jan. 1. This, combined with the 
fact that home milled flour can be bought 
considerably under the price of imported, 
does not make the outlook for the im- 
porter very bright. Manitoba export 
patents are quoted at 38s, c.i.f., for Jan- 
uary shipment, and on spot at 41s, with- 
out result. Australians are in slow de- 
mand at 37s 6d, c.i.f., for shipment, and 
39s on spot, ex-store. The inquiry for 
Kansas patents is better at about 43s 
on spot, and 41s, c.i.r., for December 
seaboard. 

A rather better business is reported 
by home millers, following the latest re- 
duction in price, as buyers took advan- 
tage of this to stock for the Christmas 
festivities. Official prices are as fol- 
lows: bakers, 39s; straight run, 41s; 
patents, 43s, 

The demand for low grade flours is 
extraordinarily poor. Buyers refuse to 
pay the price asked for American and 
Canadian second clears, which is about 
98s 6d, cif., for January shipment. 
Plate low grade for January shipment is 
quoted at £10 lds, c.i.f., but a little lot 
for December seaboard has been bought 
for £10, c.i.f. A good many of the regu- 
lar users of this flour have now turned 
their attention to English milled flour, 
which is much cheaper. 

American linseed cakes are-in fair de- 
mand, £12 5s being indicated for De- 
cember-March shipment. May-August 
has been sold at £10 10s, but the con- 
tinued warm weather is having a very 
depressing effect on big crushers here, 
and until the demand from the country 
increases considerably, which will not be 
until wintry weather comes, little im- 
provement is expected. 


SCOTLAND 

The flour market in Scotland continues 
in the doldrums. It is quite evident that 
buyers are suffering from fright, en- 
gendered by a common belief that prices 
will slump early in 1923. The factors on 
which they are apparently relying for 
this prospect are the Argentine and the 
Australian crops. It is considered in 


importing circles, however, that the pol- 
icy of buying from hand to mouth is the 
course least likely to bring about the de- 
cline for which every one is hoping. 
Rather is this policy likely to maintain 
the present level, as it leaves us still with 
no reserve to speak of and thus prevents 
the buyer making the most of market 
opportunities by skillful transactions. 
Australian flour is holding up very 
well at the moment, What are being 
offered mainly are consignments for 
February shipment, but as these goods 
cannot arrive here till late in March 
such purchases are not in favor, as the 
average buyer has set his face against 
forward buying for the time being. 


STOCKS AND PRICES 


A fair number of steamers arrived at 
the Clyde at the end of last week, but the 
aggregate of the supplies on board was 
not such as will enable any reserve to be 
built up. Stocks are still very light. 
Wheat, likewise, is not reaching us in 
any big volume. Home millers report 
trade very quiet, and few of them are 
working at any pressure. 

Current quotations on a c.i.f. basis for 
flour: home millers’ top grades, 40s per 
sack; ordinary grades, 37s. Imported, 
top Manitobas, 39@40s; Maple Leaf and 
Dominion grades, 37s; Manitoba clears, 
32s; top American winters, 40s@40s 6d; 
ordinary American winters, 39@40s; 
Australian, 36s 6d@37s; Pacific, 36s; 
Kansas, first clears, about 36s. Kansas 
flours, except the best grades, have de- 
clined slightly in price. To be in line 
the best Kansas would have to sell at 
about 37s, but even then there would 
probably not be much inquiry for it. 


FARMERS AND IMPORTED OATMEAL 
Frequently reference has been made in 
this column to the movement among the 
farmers of Scotland in favor of having 
imported oatmeal labeled as such, in the 
interests of the sale of the home prod- 
uct. The matter was first raised by the 
Midlothian Oatmeal Millers’ Association, 
which carried it into the Scottish cham- 
ber of agriculture. That the millers were 
astute in this move is evident from the 
pace with which the movement has ad- 
vanced of late months. ‘The farmers 
have adopted it as a question of their 
own, and are really fighting the oatmeal 
millers’ battle for them. 

The matter has now gone from the 
Scottish chamber of agriculture, which 
is a purely voluntary organization, to the 
Scottish council of agriculture which is 
a statutory body appointed about two 
years ago by the secretary for Scotland 
in order to focus agricultural opinion 
in Scotland for the guidance of the gov- 
ernment. ‘This council meets twice a 
year, and at its sitting last week the 
following resolution was adopted, with 
slight additions: 

“That, in view of the increasing quan- 
tity of imported oatmeal which is being 
sold in this country without any distinc- 
tion from home grown oatmeal, to the 
detriment of Scottish farming, this meet- 
ing of the Scottish council of agriculture 
resolves to ask the board of agriculture 
for Scotland to do everything in its pow- 
er to insure that all oatmeal imported in- 
to this country be sold under label as 
foreign or imported oatmeal, so as to 
distinguish this from home grown oat- 
meal.’ 

The additions which were made to the 
resolution, after discussion, were that it 
should apply to oatmeal made from im- 
ported oats as well as to imported oat- 
meal, and that it should also be extended 
to cover rolled oats that are imported. 
The mover of the resolution, an Aber- 
deenshire farmer, said that in his local- 
ity, where 20 mills were going merrily 
a few years ago, only five were working 
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today. The others, he asserted, had been 
rendered idle by unfair foreign competi- 
tion. ‘The consumer was being imposed 
upon, he said, not only by foreign meal 
but by meal made from foreign grain 
and sold as the home product. 

The comment of the Scottish Farmer, 
the leading Scottish agricultural journal, 
on this resolution is interesting. In a 
leading article this paper describes the 
proposal as frankly protective, and adds: 
“It is well always to make sure that the 
home product is better than the im- 
ported. When such is the case the prin- 
ciple of declaring the place of origin is 
sound; it helps the home producer, who 
can then command both a sale and a 
price; but when the superiority of the 
home product is in doubt, it is perhaps 
best to leave well alone.” 

It remains to be seen what steps, if 
any, the government will take in the mat- 
ter. All the resolutions adopted at the 
council’s conferences are sent as a mat- 
ter of course by the board of agriculture 
to the secretary for Scotland in order to 
be submitted to the cabinet. 


IRELAND 


As the year is drawing to a close, 
neither importers nor bakers have very 
much to grumble about. In Belfast and 
the north, bakers have made money. In 
Dublin and the south, owing to the po- 
litical upheaval, the difficulties have been 
tremendous but, despite all, Dublin bak- 
ers have kept going, and the prospect is 
certainly brighter than for some time. 

Imports of flour in the north have ex- 
ceeded all anticipations. No one ever 
thought that Belfast would jump into 
the position of the fourth largest flour 
port in the United Kingdom, with a 
total reaching 163,000 sacks since Aug. 1. 

Importing into Dublin has been good, 
notwithstanding many difficulties, and 
the port can be proud of the part it has 
played in supplying the trade in the 
south and west with good American and 
Canadian flour during the critical period 
under which the Free State has been 
passing politically, the imports since 
Aug. 2 amounting to 215,000 sacks. 

High grade Manitobas, under well- 
known marks, in some instances came 
down in price a week ago and were 
bought at 40s 6d, net, cif., Belfast, 
January seaboard, and 41s 6d, Dublin. 
Later another 6d came off and further 
business was done, but since then most 
of these flours have advanced fully Is 
per sack. 

Export Manitobas have been worked 
at 38s, net, c.if., Belfast, and ls more 
Dublin, for January seaboard. These 
figures would not be repeated within 
fully 1s per sack for any well-known 
marks, but there have been sellers under 
private brands and of outside flours at 
37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 

Minneapolis flours are out of line, with 
the exception of one well-known brand, 
which has been worked at about 40s, net, 
ci.f., Belfast, and Is more Dublin. 
Other mills have made no effort to meet 
the demand at anything like a competi- 
tive price. , 

American soft winters are offering on 
spot from recent arrivals at 40s, net 
terms. They cannot be called top quality 
at these prices, but they are cheap com- 
pared with shipment figures, as mills 
are asking 42s for moderate grades, and 
for very finest as high as 44s, net, c.i.f., 
January seaboard. 

Pacific Coast flours have been offered 
at 38s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 39s, Dub- 
lin, to as high as 41s, according to 
grade and quality, without attracting 
buyers, this class of trade being entirely 
dominated by home millers who, if not 
booking any business now, are kept fully 
— on old orders and are willing 
to book ahead on a basis of 41@43s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast. 

Australian flours have been sold quite 
freely at about 39@4ls, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast and Dublin. 


OATMEAL 


Demand is normal for the time of the 
year for rolled qualities, but fine cuts 
are rather hard to move. Home made 
flake is selling in large lots, quoting on 
American terms, at 46s per 280 lbs, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 47s, Dublin. Foreign 
quotations for shipment are rather easier, 
and mills more anxious for business. 
Best brands of American rolled oats 
can be secured at 42s, net, c.i.f., either 
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port, for January seaboard, and for out- 
side brands, in some cases, less would be 
taken. Importers are not keen on buy- 
ing much ahead, being anxious to dis- 
pose of some of their spot lots, for which 
they would be glad to take 44s, net, c.i.f., 
either port. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are in good request and 
eagerly inquired for at unchanged prices. 
Finest broad bran is £10 10s per ton, 
delivered, but this price is only obtain- 
able for very choice qualities. Ordinary 
make is around £9, delivered. 

The demand for feedingstuffs has fall- 


en flat and millers report a very poor 
demand for all classes of goods. ‘They 
are asking £9 12s 6d per ton for Indian 
meal. Linseed cakes are more freely 
offered, and importers have been doing 
some business to dealers at £12 5s@£12 
10s, and there are still sellers at these 
figures for December-January seaboard. 
Retailers’ stocks are not heavy, and 
they are only buying from hand to 
mouth. Importers, however, are receiv- 
ing shipments regularly, and are able to 
supply all requirements. Decorticated 
cotton cakes are very firm. Local mill- 
ers want about £14 per ton, delivered. 
Imports of foreign cake are limited. 








THE MILL AND THE MILLER PASS 


By an_ interesting coincidence, the 
death, at his home at Ventura, Cal., of 
George M. Randall, a pioneer Kansas 
miller, followed within a few weeks the 
passing of an old Kansas milling land- 
mark with which Mr. Randall’s name was 
for many years closely associated. The 
“Old Stockton Mill,” Baw over all of 
northern Kansas for 44 years, burned on 
Nov. 4 after a long and honorable rec- 
ord of service to the people of the com- 
munity. It was in this old-time mill that 
Mr. Randall gained his first mill- 
ing experience in the state. 


fendant’s mill in St. Louis. A man hoist 
and near-by stairway afforded means of 
passing from floor to floor in the build- 
ing. The hoist was operated through 
circular openings in the several floors. 
Plaintiffs father’s body was found on 
the floor near the stairway and near one 
of these openings, he having apparently 
fallen. 

In suing for Hy plaintiff alleged 
that the holes in the floors were not safe- 
guarded as required by state law, and 





The Stockton mill was builtin [Jigga 3 Ts ee 





1877 by J. A. French and Tune 
Bullis. Joe Fealey, who died 
only recently, was early asso- 
ciated with them. The year fol- 
lowing its building, E. F. Ran- 
dall, a veteran of the Civil War 
and long with Custer in Indian 
campaigns, came from Mo- 
mence, Ill., and purchased the 
Bullis interest, the firm becoming 
French & Randall. Somewhat 
later, George M. Randall joined 
his brother, bought the French 
interest and the style was 
changed to Randall Brothers. 

It was one time during the 
operation of the mill by the 
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Randall brothers that George M. 
Randall performed the exploit 

of rescuing Joe Fealey from pos- 

sible death. Fealey had gotten 

his clothes caught in the machinery, but 
Mr. Randall stopped the mill, turned it 
backward far enough to release Joe’s 
raiment and rescued him. 

In 1885 Mr. Randall disposed of the 
mill to Jackson Bros., under whose own- 
ership it remained continuously there- 
after until the death of Frank Jackson 
in 1918, The mill then stood idle for a 
year until its purchase by C. A. Hazen, 
of Wichita, who later traded it to Mur- 
phy & Turrentine. The old mill’s use- 
fulness apparently ceased with its pass- 
ing from the Jackson family. 

Joe, Andrew, Frank and Bert Jack- 
son were for more than a third of a 
century important figures in neighbor- 
hood milling in Kansas, with their mills 
at Stockton, Cawker City, Downs and 
Kirwin. Some time after his sale of 
the Stockton mill, George M. Randall 
worked as a miller for Joseph Jackson 
in the mill at Cawker City. 

Harry G. Randall, now general man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, was born in the small Ran- 
dall home near the elevator of the Stock- 
ton mill in 1882. 

George M. Randall, following his mill- 
ing experience at Stockton, was various- 
ly engaged in milling and the millin 
machinery trade in Kansas for a thir 
of a century. For many years he re- 
sided at Wichita and, while there, was 
for several years secretary of the Kan- 
sas Millers’ Association. Later he or- 
ganized the Lyons Milling Co. and built 
the mill at Lyons still operated under 
that style although another ownership. 
Following the sale of his Lyons inter- 
ests, Mr. Randall went to California, 
and had for several years made his home 
at Ventura. 





CONCERNING MILL ACCIDENTS 

The rule that a mill, or other employ- 
er, is not to be held responsible in dam- 
ages for death of an employee on mere 
surmise as to the cause of an accident 
is illustrated by the late decision of the 
St. Louis court of appeals in the case of 
Weber vs. Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
242 S.W. 985. 

Plaintiff's father was employed in de- 


The Old Stockton Mill 
—Courtesy of Rooks County Record. 


that flour was negligently permitted to 
collect near one of them, making the 
floor slippery, and that her father was 
thereby caused to fall to his death. No 
one saw decedent fall, and the circum- 
stances of the fall were wholly uncertain 
excepting as they might be inferred. 

The trial court entered a judgment 
for $5,000 in favor of plaintiff, under a 
verdict returned by the jury. The de- 
fendant milling company appealed, and 
the judgment was reversed on the ground 
that there was not sufficient evidence to 
sustain the verdict. 

The court of appeals holds that the 
plaintiff failed to sustain the burden of 
proving that negligence on the mill’s part 
caused the accident. There was no evi- 
dence supporting the claim that the floor 
was slippery, and it was held by the 
higher court that there was no evidence 
warranting an inference that he must 
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have fallen through the hoistway. Th, 
court of appeals said: , 

“As we view the evidence in this case 
it is just as consistent to infer Weber’ 
death was caused by his falling dow, 
the stairway leading from the third t 
the second floor as that he fell through 
the opening on the ascending side of the 
elevator on the third floor, and it woul 
be a mere speculation and conjecture as 
to which one of either of these was the 
way in which he came to his death. And, 
since the law requires that plaintif 
where there are two possible causes, 
must show with reasonable certainty 
which of the two causes produced the 
injury, and if the evidence, as here, 
shows that it could have resulted from 
either of two causes, for one of which 
the defendant is liable, and for the other 
of which it is not liable, the plaintiff jg 
then required to show to which of these 
causes the injury was due. In other 
words, plaintiff must offer sufficient evi. 
dence to enable the jury to trace the 
casual connection between defendant's 
negligence and plaintiff’s injury... . 

“We can come to no other conclusion 
than that the question as to how Weber 
came to his unfortunate death is, under 
the record in this case, a matter of pure 
surmise and conjecture.” 

A. L. H. Street. 





FLOUR MILLING COSTS 

Among the recent official public:tions 
of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants is an article by C. A. H. Nar- 
lian, entitled “Flour Milling Costs.” 

Although the flour milling industry has 
long been one of the most important in 
the United States, there has been very 
little literature written in regard to cost 
accounting for flour mills. Before the 
war, Mr. Narlian judged there were not 
more than 10 per cent of the flour millers 
in this country using adequate cost rec- 
ords. In 1918 the milling division of the 
Food Administration issued a pamphlet 
entitled “Suggestive Accounting System 
for Wheat Flour Millers.” A summary 
of this material appears as an appendix 
to Mr. Narlian’s article. 

It is not the declared purpose of this 
pamphlet to go into detail regarding the 
merits or demerits of a variety of sys- 
tems of cost finding; it is, rather, to 
clear up those problems of cost account- 
ing that are peculiar to the flour milling 
industry, leading up to the systems that 
are used by some of the larger milling 
companies, which through use have dem- 
onstrated their practical character. 

Among the points dealt with in this 
article are: Purchasing and Recording of 
Grain, Mill Reports, Milling in Trausit, 
Processes, Milling Expenses, and Selling 
and Administrative Expenses. In con- 
clusion a detailed method of compuling 
the cost of a barrel of flour is explained 
by a hypothetical illustration. All points 
covered in the entire article are ex- 
plained by examples. Copies of the 
pamphlet may be procured from the 
office of the secretary, National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants, 130 West For- 
ty-second Street, New York. The price 
to nonmembers of the association is ‘5c 


per copy. 

































The Dam of the Old Stockton Mill 


—Courtesy of Rooks County Record. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XIV 
By A. L. H. STREET 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
estern Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 
milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. In order to provide a com- 
a dium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
oor ed, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
sant a f very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 


btedly prove 0 
ueaeby The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 
SECTIONS ALREADY PUBLISHED 


he following list of chapter and section headings covering the material published in 
rom the date of the first installment, Oct. 4, 1922, is given for the convenience 
ho may wish to refer back to previous articles: 

2, Bleaching. 


T 
this series f 


of readers. # 1, Fixing prices. 


Oct. 4 Chapter I. Governmental regulation of sales. 
3, Other processes. 4, Adding moisture to grain. 5, Misbranding. 6, Imitating foreign 
label 7, Premiums in packages. 8, Interstate commerce. 9, Separate offenses. 10, Re- 
: 11, British import regulations’ 12, Feed regulations, in general. 


sponsibility of agents. 


13, Feed regulations, validity. 14, Who are bound by feed regulations? 


Oct. 11. Chapter II. Validity in general of sales contracts. . 15, In general. 16, Damage 
clauses in sales contracts. 17, Other clauses. 18, Identity of parties. 19, Identification of 
goods. 20, Altered terms. 21, Mutual obligation required. 22, Certainty of terms. 23, 
Mistake as to terms. 24, Deceit by salesman. 25, Authority of purchasing agents. 26, 
Validity of signature. 27, Effect of governmental regulations on contracts. 28, Pre-existing 
contracts. 29, Price of grain. 

Oct. 18. Chapter III. Mutual assent as essential of a valid contract. 30, In general. 
31, Conditional orders. 32, Subject of sale. 33, Time for delivery. 34, Price and terms of 
‘ 35, Quantity to be delivered. 36, Identity of debtor. 37, Fine print clauses. 38, 


ent. 

Favitation to negotiate distinguished from offer. 39, Conditional offers and acceptances. 
Oct. 25. Chapter III (continued). 40, Acceptance by mail and telegraph. 41, Acknowl- 
48, Rejection of orders. 44, 


42, Silence as acceptance. 
45, Various aspects of confirmations. 

Nov. 8 Chapter IV. Necessity for written agreement. 46, Historical and general. 47, 
Statute not disfavored. 48, Effect of conflicting trade customs. 49, Contracts to sell and 
contracts to manufacture distinguished. 50, Partial delivery. 51, Delivery to carrier. 52, 
Delivery to partnership. 53, Partial payment. 54, Terms must be definitely stated. 55, 
Mutuality of obligation unnecessary. 

Nov. 15. Chapter IV (continued). 56, Contracts shown by correspondence. 657, Suffi- 
ciency of signature. 68, Verbal modification of written contracts. 

Nov. 22. Chapter V. Conclusiveness of written contracts. 59, The general rule and its 
61, One-sided understanding. 62, Corre- 
64, Showing no 


edgment of order as acceptance. 
Lapse and revocation of offers. 


60, Effect of confirmation of contract. 


pe 63, One-sided writings not within rule. 


spondence preceding final contract. 

authorized contract was made. 65, Proof of trade usages and customs. 66, Agreements as 

to quality or price. 67, Time for delivery. 68, Place for delivery. 69, Agreement to furnish 
70, Showing capacity in which party contracted. 71, Admissibility of 


shipping instructions. 
expert testimony. 72, Purchase of machinery. 73, Sale of corporate shares. 

Nov. 29. Chapter VI. Effect of trade customs and usages. 74, In general. 75, Unreason- 
76, Knowledge of custom. 77, Explanation of contract or negotiations, in 
79, Showing necessity for formal contract. 80, Passing 
82, Time for delivering goods. 83, Liability for 
85, Meaning of ‘“‘f.o.b.”’ 
88, Burning of mill as 


able customs. 
general. 78, Meaning of trade terms. 
of title. 81, Place for delivering goods, 
freight charges. 84, Contradiction of contract terms, in general. 
86, Necessity for shipping instructions. 87, Quality requirements. 
excusing nondelivery. 


Dec. 6. Chapter VII. Salesmen and sales agents. 89, Authority to contract to sell. 


90, Authority to warrant goods. 91. Authority to cancel or modify contract. 92, Authority 
to receive payment. 93, Miscellaneous aspects of authority. 94, Notice of salesman’s limited 
authority. 95, Ratification of unauthorized contract. 96, Agent neglecting to forward order. 
97, Individual liability of agent. 98, Term of employment. 99, Right to compensation. 100, 
Termination of employment, 101, Accounting by salesman. 102, Embezzlement. 

Dec. 18. Chapter VIII. Brokers and commission merchants, 103, Who are brokers, 
factors and commission men? 104, Responsibility where relationship is disclosed. 105, Un- 
disclosed relationship as broker. 106, Duty to make best possible contract. 107, Duty to 
obtain valid contract. 108, Duties of commission merchants. 109, Broker’s individual in- 
terest. 110, Liability of unreported orders. 111, Scope of broker’s powers. 112, Imputed 
notice of limitation of authority. 118, Necessity for license. 114, Conditions agreed upon. 
115, Commissions on uncompleted sales. 116, Goods rejected by buyer. 117, Wrongful 
termination of contract. 

Dec. 20, Chapter IX. Quantity of goods to be delivered. 118, Sales by carload. 119, 
Buyer's requirements. 120, Destination weights. 121, Proof as to shortage. 122, Waiver of 
shortage. 128, Varying from contract quantity; the American rule. 124, Varying from 
contract quantity; the English rule. 

Dec. 27. Chapter X. Weights and measures. 125, Validity of regulations. 126, Weight 
of containers. 127, Allowance for evaporation. 128, Intent as element of offense. Chapter 
XI. Quality of goods. 129, Designating flour by brand. 130, Patent flour. 131, Red dog. 
132, Free from specks. 133, Winter wheat bran. 134, Milling corn. 135, Best merchantable 
corn, 136, Sound, cool and sweet oats, 137, Source of production. 138, Moisture in flour. 

Jan. 3. Chapter XI (continued). 1389, Exclusiveness of express warranty. 140, Adapta- 
bility to baking bread. 141, Conformity to previous deliveries. 142, Satisfaction of cus- 
tomers. 143, Soundness and wholesomeness. 


modity to be sold them in a certain com- 
munity, and explain what kind of com- 
modity they want, and pay a full price 
for the same, upon the acceptance of the 
price the seller warrants the goods to be 
as ordered and salable by the merchants 
in his community,” and that the mill in 
this case, by selling meal to plaintiffs for 
resale in Columbia, impliedly warranted 
that it would “satisfy the eccentricities 
and peculiarities of plaintiffs’ com- 
munity.” 

The supreme court, in a concise opin- 
ion, rules that plaintiffs’ objections “can- 
not be sustained, for the reason that an 
action cannot be maintained both upon an 
express and an implied warranty, . . . 
and for the further reason that, even if 
the action is upon an implied warranty, 
the only warranty upon the part of the 
defendant was that the meal was of value 
for the purposes for which it was ordi- 
narily used, without reference to a par- 
ticular market.” 


SECTION 145. CONFORMITY TO FEED LAWS 


Any implication that a seller of feed 
warrants it as conforming to the stand- 
ard fixed by a commercial feedingstuffs 
law in force in the state where he knows 
the buyer intends to resell it is overcome 
by proof that the buyer was advised that 
the goods to be delivered would contain 
an element forbidden by that law. So 
held the Florida supreme court in the 
case of Consolidated Grocery Co. vs. 
Steinhardt, 86 So. 431. 

Plaintiff sued to recover damages for 
claimed breach of an implied warranty 
of a quantity of rice bran sold by de- 
fendant to plaintiff and lost through 
seizure by the Florida authorities as 
containing rice hulls, in violation of the 
Florida commercial feedingstuffs law. 
The controversy came before the su- 


CHAPTER XI (CONTINUED) 


SECTION 144. PARTICULAR MARKETS 


When mill products are sold, an im- 
plied warranty that they are merchant- 
able does not refer to any particular 
market, the South Carolina supreme court 
held in the case of Simmons et al. vs. 
Roanoke City Mills, 107 S.E. 903. 

Plaintiffs sued to recover damages on 
a theory of breach of warranty of the 
quality of meal bought from defendant 
mill. It was alleged that by receiving and 
charging a full price for the meal the 
mill warranted that the meal, which was 
unbolted, was wholesome and suitable for 
human consumption in Columbia, S. C., 
and vicinity. 

Defendant counterclaimed for damages 
for plaintiffs’ refusal to receive all the 
meal called for by the contract, in addi- 
tion to defending against plaintiffs’ claim. 
A jury returned a verdict in the mill’s 
favor, and judgment entered on this ver- 
dict has been affirmed by the supreme 
court. 

The appeal taken to the supreme court 
involved the question whether the trial 
judge erred in instructing the jurors as 
ollows: 

That plaintiffs could not rely on both 
an express warranty and an implied 
warranty; that a seller’s acceptance of a 
sound price for goods implies, in the ab- 
sence of express warranty or disclaimer 
of warranty in the making of the sale, 
that the s will be sound; but that, 
in a case like this, mill products need 
not be adapted to “the eccentricities or 
peculiarities of any one community, but 
fit for the ordinary purposes for which 
that commodity is usually intended.” 

Counsel for plaintiffs contended that 
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preme court on a question as to whether 
the pleas filed by defendant stated a 
legal defense. The views of the court on 
this point are as follows: 

“The pleas could bear no other con- 
struction than that the plaintiff bought 
the feedstuff with full knowledge that it 
contained rice hulls. If the plaintiff had 
such knowledge, and bought the feed- 
stuff under such a contract, then there 
was no implied warranty that the ma- 
terial was salable in Florida as a com- 
mercial feedingstuff, because the plaintiff 
was charged with riotice of the provisions 
of chapter 5661, Laws of 1907, forbid- 
ding the sale in Florida of feedstuff 
containing rice hulls. 

“It needs no argument or citation of 
authority to establish the proposition 
that a dealer in commercial feedstuff 
cannot in his eagerness for profit delib- 
erately violate the law of his state by 
undertaking to sell a forbidden article 
and, when caught in the dishonorable 
business, pass the loss on to his vendor 
under pretense of an implied warranty 
that the article was salable, when he had 
notice that it was not. He cannot plead 
ignorance of the law, and the pleas 
averred that he was not ignorant of the 
fact.... 

“The declaration alleges that the de- 
fendant sold to the plaintiff ‘rice bran, 
which it is alleged is a commercial feed- 
ingstuff. This would seem to be an ex- 
press warranty that the feedingstuff con- 
tained no rice hulls. In other words, the 
sale of the article by the name or de- 
scription of ‘rice bran’ constituted a war- 
ranty that the article was of the desig- 
nated variety. . . . But the pleas averred 
that, while it was sold as rice bran, it 
in fact was sold under a specification or 
description showing the presence of rice 
hulls. If that is true, there was no ex- 
press warranty in the use of the name 
‘rice bran.’” 


SECTION 146. SEED WHEAT 


Dealers who sell wheat for seeding 
purposes will be specially interested in 
the decision handed down by the Minne- 
sota supreme court in the case of John- 
son vs. Foley Milling & Elevator Co., 
179 N.W. 488. The court affirmed judg- 
ment against defendant for damages on 
the ground that there was a misrepresen- 
tation by defendant’s representative as 
to the variety of wheat sold plaintiff for 
seeding purposes. 

The gist of the court’s opinion is that, 
upon a sale of seed wheat by a particu- 
lar name, a warranty that the seed is of 
the kind named arises; and that a pur- 
chaser of seeds under a warranty of 
kind is entitled to recover, for the 
breach of such warranty, the difference 
between the value of the crop raised 
from the seed furnished and that of a 
crop such as would ordinarily have been 
raised from the seed had it been of the 
kind warranted. 

The contract of sale was made orally 
and the court finds that, as claimed by 
the plaintiff, the wheat in question was 
sold as “genuine marquis wheat.” It was 
further found that the wheat delivered 
was not of the specified variety, being a 
bearded wheat of inferior quality. Af- 
firming judgment in plaintiff’s favor, the 
supreme court says: 

“The doctrine that a bargain and sale 
of a chattel of a particular description 
imports a contract or warranty that the 
article sold is of that description is sus- 
tained by a great weight of authority. 
And where a dealer sells an article, de- 
scribing it by name the identity of which 
is not known to the purchaser, he must 
understand that the latter relies on the 
description as a representation by the 
seller that it is the thing described. So, 
on a sale of seed by name, a warranty 
that the seed was of the kind named 
arises. 

“We think the jury was justified, un- 
der. the evidence and instructions, _in 
finding that the defendant warranted the 
wheat sold to the plaintiff to be marquis 
wheat and that the seed delivered was 
not of the kind named... . 

“The measure of damages was the dif- 
ference between the value of¢the crop 
raised from the seed furnished and that 
of a crop such as would ordinarily have 
been raised from the seed had it been of 
the variety contracted for.” 

This decision inspires the suggestion 
that when mills and grain dealers are 
unwilling to guarantee the results of a 
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crop to be grown from seed sold by them, 
there should be used an express disclaim- 
er of warranty. Such disclaimers are 
now very generally in use by seedsmen. 

But a Kentucky firm of millers who 
sold a quantity of Missouri wheat, which 
they had bought through a commission 
firm, did not impliedly warrant the fit- 
ness of the wheat for seeding purposes, 
although they knew that it was bought 
for sowing, where they told their custom- 
er that they knew nothing concerning the 
wheat beyond information derived from 
the commission firm. 

In reaching this conclusion, the Ken- 
tucky court of appeals held that, under 
the circumstances, both parties to the 
sale had equal opportunity for knowing 
the character of the wheat, and that the 
purchaser must be deemed to have acted 
upon his own judgment after being in- 
formed that the selling millers had no 
personal knowledge concerning the 
adaptability of the wheat to seeding pur- 
poses. (Yandell vs. Anderson & Spil- 
man, 174 S.W. 481.) 


SECTION 147. SALES BY SAMPLE 


Mere exhibition of a sample to a buy- 
er does not constitute a sale by sample. 
The following statement of legal prin- 
ciples applies where there is no con- 
‘trolling contract for delivery of s 
specifically described and thereby brought 
within the rules already discussed: 

“The mere exhibition of a sample by 
the seller does not amount to such a des- 
ignation of quality as to constitute a 
sale by sample, especially when the qual- 
ity of the article to be furnished is ex- 
pressly described in the contract without 
reference to the sample, or the parties 
agree that the goods ordered shall differ 
from the sample in some important par- 
ticular. 

“To constitute a sale by sample it must 
appear that the parties contracted solely 
with reference to the sample, with the 
understanding that the bulk was like it, 
and whenever the designation of the 
quality is by reference to a sample the 
sale is by sample. 

“As a circumstance tending to show a 
sale by sample, the fact that an examina- 
tion of the goods in bulk was inconven- 
ient or impossible may be considered. 
But a sale is not a sale by sample when 
there is full opportunity afforded to ex- 
amine the goods in bulk, and it is ex- 
pressly stated that the sale must be on 
examination. ‘The sale is not the less one 
by sample because the purchaser person- 
ally took the samples from the bales, or 
tested the correctness of the sample by 
taking a second sample. 

“On a sale by sample the obligation 
rests on the seller to deliver goods cor- 
responding to the sample, and if they do 
not correspond there is a breach of the 
contract on the part of the seller en- 
titling the buyer to reject the goods and 
relieving him from liability for the price 
if he returns them, or entitling him to 
sue for and recover the difference if he 
retains them. 

“If only part of the goods are defec- 
tive and the contract is divisible, or the 
buyer reserves the right to return all or 
a part of the goods, he may return those 
not corresponding to the sample, and re- 
tain the remainder. For the purpose of 
determining whether the pl 0 con- 
form to the sample, the buyer has the 
right to an inspection and examination 
of the goods in bulk. The inspection 
should be made within a reasonable time, 
and at the place of delivery.” 35 Cyc. 
223, 224, 

* 

On questions relating to the conform- 
ity of goods to a sample under which 
they have been sold, the United States 
circuit court of appeals said in Cardiff 
vs. Lewiston Milling Co., 266 Fed. 753: 

“Generally, where goods are sold to be 
delivered, the rule supported by the 
weight of authority is that ‘If the goods, 
upon arrival at the place of delivery, are 
found to be unmerchantable in whole or 
in part, the vendee has the option either - 
to reject them, or to receive them and 
rely upon the warranty; and, if there has 
been no waiver of the right, he may bring 
an aetion against the vendor to recover 
damages for a breach of the warranty, 
or set up a counterclaim for such dam- 
ages in an action brought by the vendor 
for the purchase price of the goods.’ . . . 

“It is said by the court, in Grisinger 
vs. Hubbard, . . . that the ‘acceptance 
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of the goods does not waive the war- 
ranty, and the warranty survives the ac- 
ceptance.” This was not a sale by sam- 
ple. It is, however, a rule of equal sig- 
nificance that, if the gouds conform to 
the contract between the parties, the ven- 
dor has his right of action for goods sold 
and delivered, without any formal ac- 
ceptance by the buyer... . 

“Sale of goods to be manufactured is 
governed by the same rule; but, in order 
that title may pass, the goods must con- 
form as to quantity and quality with the 
specifications of the order or contract. 
In case they do not so conform, an ac- 
ceptance by the purchaser would be nec- 
essary to complete the sale. . . The 
authorities speak of a sale by sample 
as usually accompanied by an implied 
warranty—more properly, a condition 
precedent—that the bulk delivered shall 
conform to the sample by which the sale 
is made, in kind, character, and qual- 
RY. « +» 
vag must be conceded, however, that 
where the sale is by sample, and where 
there has been an acceptance after in- 
spection of the commodity, or there has 
been reasonable opportunity for inspec- 
tion, either before or after delivery, to 
determine whether the commodity con- 
formed to the sample, the sale is con- 
cluded, and the vendee is bound by his 
contract of purchase; and while it may 
be said that an implied warranty of kind 
and quality accompanies the purchase, 
there must be a time when the contro- 
versy comes to an end, and it is unrea- 
sonable and unusual for the purchaser to 
insist that, at any time after acceptance, 
however remote, he has a right to resort 
to the warranty for recoupment of dam- 
ages. The principle should not be lost 
sight of that, where the commodity con- 
forms to the sample, there is a complete 
performance of the contract of sale.” 

os - 

An interesting question concerns the 
legal effect of exhibiting samples to buy- 
ers, where there is an accompanying de- 
scription of the goods at variance with 
the sample. For example, let us sup- 
pose an instance where there is a sale 
of flour by sample, but a representation 
by the seller that the flour is “patent,” 
which proves to be untrue. Is the buyer 
bound to accept delivery of flour con- 
forming to the sample, but not to the 
description? 

This question is answered by the fol- 
lowing quoted provisions of the uniform 
sales act now in force in several states: 

“Where there is a contract to sell or 
a sale of goods by description, there is 
an implied warranty that the goods shall 
correspond with the description, and if 
the contract or sale be by sample, as well 
as by description, it is not sufficient that 
the bulk of the goods corresponds with 
the sample, if the goods do not also cor- 
respond with the description.” 

“In the case of a contract to sell or a 
sale by sample: (a) There is an implied 
warranty that the bulk shall correspond 
with the sample in quality. (b) There is 
an implied warranty that the buyer shall 
have a reasonable opportunity of com- 
paring the bulk with the sample, except 
so far as otherwise provided. . . . (c) 
If the seller is a dealer in goods of that 
kind, there is an implied warranty that 
the goods shall be free from any defect 
rendering them unmerchantable which 
would not be apparent on reasonable ex- 
amination of the sample.” 

These statutory provisions appear to 
constitute a mere codification of legal 
principles well established by appellate 
court decisions. It was so decided by the 
New Jersey supreme court in the case of 
Lissberger vs. Kellogg, in an opinion 
quoting from “Benjamin on Sales” the 
following statements applicable in Eng- 
land as well as the United States: 

“The — condition that goods 
bought under specified commercial de- 
scription should conform therewith is not 
excluded by the fact that the sale is by 
sample, or even after an inspection of 
the bulk. A sample is looked on in such 
case as a mere expression of the quality 
of the article, and not of its essential 
character, and notwithstanding the bulk 
be fairly shown, or agree with the sam- 
ple, yet if the bulk does not reasonably 
answer to the description the seller is 
liable.” 

This rule was followed by the St. Louis 
court of appeals in the case of Ungerer 
& Co. vs. Cheese & Fish Co., 184 S.W. 56, 
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in which controversy arose on defend- 
ant’s refusal to accept delivery of goods 
described as “powdered gum tragacanth.” 
It seems to have been proved that de- 
fendant rejected delivery because the 
goods tendered did not conform to the 
description; but plaintiff, the seller, in- 
sisted “that the sale was by sample, and 
that if the goods furnished or tendered 
corresponded with the sample it was suf- 
ficient.” Overruling this contention, the 
court of appeals said: 

“We do not understand that a sale by 
sample relieves a seller from the obliga- 
tion assumed by him in selling by de- 
scription. If the sample is an imitation 
not discoverable by mere inspection, it 
does not follow that the bulk which fol- 
lows may also be an imitation of what 
the contract calls for.” 

One court decision in point involved an 
instance in which a buyer attempted to 
hold a seller on contracts under which 
the goods described were inferior to the 
standard of a sample submitted. In this 
case—Davis vs. Reisinger, 105 N.Y. Supp. 
603—plaintiff sued to recover damages for 
failure to deliver 1,000 bags of “Bassein 
rice like sample.” 

The sample was not Bassein rice but 
Java rice, which was of superior grade, 
although neither party to the contract 
knew of the mistake, both being unfa- 
miliar with the two kinds of rice when 
the contracts in question were made. The 
mistake was made by some one in pre- 
paring the sample. The sales were made 
in two lots of 250 bags each and one 
lot of 500 bags. 

Disposing of the case, the appellate 
division of the New York supreme court 
said: “As to the first lot, and possibly as 
to the second lot, plaintiff [the buyer] 
and defendant [the seller] dealt on equal 
footing, neither knowing the sample was 
not Bassein rice, and defendant must be 
held to his bargain to deliver the rice 
which the sample called for. 

“When the last purchase of 500 bags 
was made, however, it is manifest from 
the evidence that the plaintiff had learned 
of the defendant’s mistake, and knew or 
had reason to believe that the sample was 
Java rice and not Bassein rice, which the 
defendant mistakenly supposed it to be. 
When this last contract was made, there- 
fore, the plaintiff knew that defendant 
had made a mistake respecting the sam- 
ple, and was offering a high grade and 
high-priced rice for sale at the price of 
a low or medium grade rice which he 
supposed, from the description of ‘Bas- 
sein,’ he was selling. 

“The plaintiff cannot recover any dam- 
ages under a contract entered into under 
such circumstances for, having knowledge 
of the mistake under which defendant 
was laboring, it would be a fraud on his 
part to take advantage of it. . . . From 
the facts appearing, the extent of plain- 
tiff’s recovery should be his damages on 
his first and second purchases, and noth- 
ing for his last purchase of 500 bags.” 

* #* 

An opinion was requested on the mer- 
its of a controversy existing between 
an Indiana mill and an eastern customer 
upon a claim of the latter that a carload 
of flour received from the mill was below 
the quality called for by the contract 
under which it was purchased. 

It seems that the mill authorized one 
of its eastern brokers to sell two of its 
brands, one “a very high grade patent,” 
and the other, Old Times, second grade 
flour. Negotiations conducted by the 
mill through the broker resulted in book- 
ing of an order for “one car, 200 barrels 
of our Old Times flour, packed in wood, 
freight paid at $10.85.” 

The sale was made on a sample submit- 
ted by the broker’s salesman to the cus- 
tomer, and there was nothing in the writ- 
ten negotiations to show any special rep- 
resentation of quality; the confirmations 
of the contract merely calling for Old 
Times flour. The customer asserted and 
the salesman denied that there was a 
verbal representation by the latter that 
the flour was “first patent.” 

The customer paid an arrival draft, 
with bill of lading attached, covering the 
purchase price, but about the same time, 
apparently, telegraphed the mill: “Car 
flour here not patent flour. Very dark. 
What are you going to do about it?” 
The mill replied that the shipment was 
not sold as best patent, but that it was 
“good ordinary patent flour.” 

I was of the opinion that if the flour 


delivered was up to the standard of the 
Old Times brand and conformed to the 
sample submitted to the customer as basis 
of the sale, the mill fulfilled its contract, 
and the customer had no valid claim. 

There is no more firmly settled rule of 
law than that where goods are sold with 
reference to a sample as a standard of 
pend: the seller fulfills his contract by 

elivering goods conforming to the sam- 
ple. The same common sense reasoning 
applies to sales by reference to brands. 

It is assumed that the sample submit- 
ted in this case was of Old Times flour. 
If so, the mill’s position is doubly 
strengthened, because the buyer was 
charged with notice of the quality of the 
flour to be delivered, both by designation 
of its brand and by the character of the 
sample. If, however, the sample was su- 
perior in quality to the standard of Old 
Times flour, then the buyer would be en- 
titled to receive the higher quality, espe- 
cially if he did not know just what grade 
Old Times stood for. 


See, also, Field Case, cited in section 140, 
and Lukens Case, cited in section 143. 


Waiver and Enforcement of Rights 
SECTION 148, WAIVER BY BUYER 

The case of Courtesy Flour Co. vs. 
Westbrook (225 S.W. 3), before the Ar- 
kansas supreme court, involved an un- 
successful attempt on the part of plain- 
tiff, a flour and feed dealer at Vicksburg, 
Miss., to recover damages on account of 
inferiority of a shipment of meal found 
to be hot, caked and musty on arrival. 

Defendant, a grain dealer and miller 
at Pine Bluff, Ark., sold plaintiff two 
carloads of meal, f.o.b., Pine Bluff, and 
shipped them to defendant’s own order, 
with privilege of inspection. The drafts 
were paid, but plaintiff found on unload- 
ing that the first car was partly unsalable 
because of heated, caked and musty con- 
dition. On complaint being made through 
the broker who negotiated the sale, de- 
fendant seller telegraphed plaintiff in- 
structions: “Unload car, advise extent, 
nature, damage, give plenty of air.” 

This occurred ‘March 20, 1918. Plain- 
tiff then completed unloading, and after- 
wards unloaded the second car, although 
it was found to be in the same condition. 
Plaintiff followed defendant’s instruc- 
tions to the extent of separating the sal- 
able part of the meal, and then proceeded 
to sell it to local merchants at Vicksburg. 
But no report was made by plaintiff to 
defendant until May 4, 1918, when a dam- 
age claim for $1,823.93 was presented. 

Trial of the suit resulted in a judg- 
ment for defendant, and this was affirmed 
by the supreme court on appeal, the latter 
tribunal saying, in part: 

“There was no express warranty of the 
quality of the meal sold, but there was 
an implied warranty that the commodity 
sold was of the kind and quality speci- 
fied, and was wholesome and reasonably 
fit for use. Under the terms of the ship- 
ment, appellant had the opportunity to 
— the meal before he accepted it, 
and he did in fact inspect it immediately 
after the payment of the draft, and he 
then discovered that it was not in ac- 
cordance with the specifications and was 
unfit for use. 

“The law on the subject is that, where 
chattels are purchased under express 
warranty as to quality, the purchaser may 
rescind on discovering the inferior qual- 
ity of the articles sold, but is not bound 
to do so, and, on the contrary, may retain 
the articles purchased and sue on the 
warranty or recoup the damages when 
sued for the price. 

“In case, however, the contract is to 
deliver goods of a particular description 
or quality without express warranty, and 
the purchaser accepts them after inspec- 
tion and discovery of the inferior quality, 
or after having had a fair opportunity to 
make such inspection, he waives the right 
to claim damages for defects or inferior- 
ity of the goods sold 

“In the present case the purchaser, be- 
fore making any use of the commodity 
purchased, notified the seller of the in- 
feriority of the commodity, which was 
tantamount to a refusal to accept, and 
if that position had been maintained 
throughout the subsequent dealings with 
regard to the commodity purchased there 
would not have been any waiver of the 
right either to rescind the sale or to sue 
for the damage. ; 

“Such, however, was not the effect of 
appellant’s [plaintiff's] conduct in his 
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subsequent dealings. He was instructeg | 


by appellee to ‘unload car, advise extent 
nature, damage, give plenty of air.’ This 
meant that appellant was authorized ty 
unload the car and separate the meal 80 
as to give it plenty of air, and then ty 
advise appellee of the extent and nature 
of the damage. This was the extent of 
the authority conferred, and appellant 
had no right to do anything more, and 
the implication which necessarily arises js 
that the instructions were to be obeyed 
within a reasonable time. : 
“Instead of obeying those instructions, 
appellant sold the meal and waited about 
five weeks before he made any report to 
appellee as to the extent and nature of 
the damaged condition of the meal. This 
can only be construed as a waiver of the 
right to complain of the inferior condj- 
tion of the meal. The case of Rosenfield 
vs. Swenson, supra, is directly in point, 
There was a delay of six weeks before 
complaint was made of the inferiority of 








~ 


the commodity sold, and the court in dis- | 


posing of the case announced the appli- 
cable rule as follows: 

“Where goods are sold and delivered 
upon condition as to kind and quality, it 
is the duty of the vendee to promptly ex- 
amine them, and, if the conditions are 
not complied with, to notify the vendor 
within a reasonable time of his refusal 
to accept. If he unreasonably delays 
such notification, he must be held to have 
accepted, in fact. The court held that 
the delay of six weeks was unreason- 
able. ... 

“We are of the opinion that appellant's 
conduct in proceeding to sell the meal 
without authority from appellee, and his 
delay in making a report to appellce of 
the condition in which he found the neal 
after unloading it, constituted a waiver 
of the defective condition, and an accept- 
ance of it in fulfillment of the contract, 
which precluded him from claiming dam- 
ages.” 

* #*# 

A decision handed down by the Ken- 
tucky court of appeals in the case of 
Lykens vs. Bowling & Lawson, 221 5.W. 
519, defeated a counterclaim for dam- 
ages claimed to have resulted from the 
delivery of inferior flour by plainti‘f to 
defendants, 

Plaintiff sold defendants 100 bbls flour 
for $1,300, of which price they paid 
$1,050. In a suit to recover the balance, 
defendants set up a counterclaim for 
$1,000, alleging that the contract called 
for a gi grade of flour known as 
Dewey’s Best; that the flour delivered 
was a bad grade, called Trinco; that it 
was rotten and full of worms; “that they 
refused to use the flour until they had 
communicated with the plaintiff, and he 
told them to go ahead and do the best 
they could with it, and they did sell some 
of it under his directions; that, because 
of the fact that it was of such an in- 
ferior grade and so full of worms, they 
were compelled to and did sell this flour 
at a loss and a damage to their trade; 
and that by the failure of plaintiff to 
comply with his said contract and ship 
them the flour they bought, and in order 
to supply their trade, they were compelled 
to sell this shoddy flour at a small price, 
and were by such failure damaged in the 
sum of $1,000.” 

Plaintiff challenges the sufficiency of 
this answer as being insufficient to state 
a legal defense or counterclaim. ‘he 
trial judge overruled plaintiff’s position 
in this regard, and a trial resulted in a 
verdict and judgment in defendants’ fa- 
vor. But the decision has been reversed 
~ court of appeals on plaintiff’s «p- 


“As the amount in controversy, so far 
as appellant [the seller] is concerned, is 
only $250, we could not [under the Ken- 
tucky statutes] entertain the motion {or 
an appeal in this case, or grant it,” says 
the court of appeals, “except for the 
flagrant violation of the rights of the 
plaintiff by the trial court in overruling 
his demurrer . . . to the answer, aver- 
ring that the flour delivered was not of 
the quality and brand purchased by the 
appellees. 

“This paragraph of the answer . . - 
did not present a defense to plaintifi’s 
position, nor was it sufficient to sustain 
the counterclaim. . . . While it alleges 
that the flour was of an inferior grace, 
rotten, and full of worms, it admits that 
the defendants received the flour and sold 
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it out after discovering its bad quality. 
This they were not entitled to do. 
“The rule is that, where there is a con- 
tract to deliver goods of a particular 
description or quality at a future date, 
and the vendor tenders goods not of the 
agreed description or quality in discharge 
of the contract, and the merchant, after 
inspecting them or having had a fair op- 
ortunity to do so, receives them in dis- 
charge of the contract, he cannot there- 
after maintain an action against the 
vendor to recover damages for the de- 
fects in the descriptions or quality... . 
“jf the goods which are tendered in 
discharge of a contract do not come up 
to the terms of it as to description or 
quality, the merchant has the right to 
reject them and hold vendor responsible 
in damages. If, after having inspected 


) them, or after having had a fair oppor- 


5 tunity to do so, the merchant receives 
them in discharge of the contract, al- 
though they do not, as to description or 
quality, comply with its terms, he there- 
by waives all defects, and he cannot re- 
cover damages on account of the inferior 
uality. 

“The answer in this case alleges the 

s were not of the quality purchased, 
but if Bowling & Lawson received the 
goods in discharge of the contract, even 
though not of the quality purchased, they 
have no ground of complaint and can- 

© not maintain a counterclaim in a suit to 
collect the purchase price. Neither does 
the allegation, ‘He [Lykens] told them 
to go ahead and do the best they could 
with it, and they did sell some of it 
{flour] under his directions,’ show that 
appellant, Lykens, had agreed to adjust 
or compromise the difference with ap- 
pellees, or to make a deduction in the 
price of the flour.” 

a - 

In a case passed on by the United 
States circuit court of appeals, fourth 
circuit (228 Fed. 969), in which, on a 
declining market, a buyer refused to per- 
mit completion of deliveries of flour, it 
was declared that the defendant, “after 
thus ordering the flour under its contract, 
and continuously for some months re- 
ceiving the same thereunder, ought not in 
good faith and fair dealing, having partly 
performed the contract, to be permitted 
to rescind the same at its option, because 
of the alleged defect in the quality of 
some of the flour furnished. Its remedy, 
if any, under such circumstances, would 
be by way of offset or recoupment from 
the purchase money, or a suit for damages 
for breach of the contract.” 

* ” 


A buyer of goods, having inspected 
them before agreeing to buy, is deprived 
of any right to deny liability for the pur- 
chase price on the ground of inferiority 
in quality. (195 Ill. App. 233.) 


* 7 


Where a mill accepts delivery of corn 
or grain, knowing that it is inferior to 
the quality bargained for, can there be 
recovery against the seller of damages 
based on resulting poor quality of prod- 
ucts manufactured from the corn or 


grain? 
The law governing this question was 
laid down by the Minnesota supreme 


court in Wavra vs. Karr, 172 N.W. 118, 
and the decision shows that such damages 
are not recoverable. 

In the course of its opinion, the court 
cites a decision of the Georgia supreme 
court, handed down in the case of Hen- 
derson vs. North Georgia Milling Co., 55 
S.E. 50. In that case it appeared that the 
plaintiff sold a quantity of corn to de- 
fendant for milling purposes under a 
representation that the corn was of par- 
ticular grade and quality. The corn de- 
livered under the contract did not comply 
with the contract, being “wet, soggy, and 
unfit for milling.” 

But with knowledge of that fact, de- 
fendant ground the corn into meal which 
subsequently spoiled. In plaintiff’s suit 
to recover the purchase price, the mill 
interposed a counterclaim for damages. 
The Georgia supreme court held that, 
since defendant mill accepted the corn 
with full knowledge of its condition, it 
was not_at liberty to grind it into meal, 


under & misdirected endeavor to lessen 
the age and loss, “and then hold plain- 
tiff able for the disastrous results of the 


mig@sdventure.” 
th the Minnesota case, which specifical- 
} involved the rights of a farmer who 
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unsuccessfully sought to recover damages 
for loss in crops due to inferior seed, al- 
though he knew the seed was inferior 
when he sowed it, the court said: 

“It is well-settled law, in this state and 
elsewhere, that a party who is subjected 
or exposed to injury from a breach of 
contract is under legal duty and obliga- 
tion to minimize and lessen his loss, and 
he can recover only such damages as he 
could not with reasonable diligence and 
good faith have prevented.” 

Under the reasoning of the courts, 
which is manifestly sound, if a seller of 
grain tenders a quantity which is obvi- 
ously inferior to that bargained for, the 
buying mill’s recourse is to either reject 
the delivery, buy substitute grain of the 
contract quality elsewhere, and hold the 
defaulting seller liable for the cost above 
the price at which he agreed to sell, or 
to accept the proffered delivery and claim 
damages measured by the difference be- 
tween the values of the grain bargained 
for and that. delivered. 

If, as decided by the Minnesota court, 
a farmer who knowingly sows inferior 
seed cannot recover damages based on 
inferiority of the crop grown therefrom, 
it must follow that, as decided by the 
Georgia court, a miller who knowingly 
uses inferior raw products cannot recover 
from the seller damages based on the 
inferiority of the flour or other mill prod- 
uct manufactured from such raw prod- 
ucts. 

x * 

In the case of Nelligan & Son vs. 
Knutsen, 175 Pac. 18, decided by the 
California district court of appeals, and 
involving a sale of corn, it was said: 

“Plaintiffs accepted all the corn offered 
them by defendant except 100 sacks 
. « « rejected because of being moldy. 
If, as stated by the witness Thompson, 
there was no No. 1 corn, but that corn 
was ‘rated as No. 1 1916 corn,’ and if 
corn so rated had been accepted by plain- 
tiffs, it must be assumed that they would 
continue to accept a similar grade of 
corn from defendant until his contract 
was fulfilled. And if plaintiffs accepted 
corn that was inferior in quality to that 
called for by the terms of thé contract, 
such acceptance constituted a waiver of 
the defect in the quality.” 

But that plaintiffs had taken up draft 
and bill of lading was held by the court 
to show nothing against their right to re- 
ject delivery on discovering any inferior 
character of oats tendered, in the case 
of Cavanaugh vs. D. W. Ranlet Co., 118 
N.E. 650, passed on by the Massachusetts 
supreme judicial court. 

- * 

Inferior quality of a carload of corn 
shipped by defendant to plaintiff and 
rejected by the latter gave rise to the 
case of Norman Milling & Grain Co. vs. 
Bower-Venus Grain Co., 207 Pac. 297, in 
which the Oklahoma supreme court af- 


firmed judgment in plaintiff's favor for’ 


return of the purchase price, because of 
defendant’s failure to deliver corn of 
proper quality. 

The contract called for destination 
weights and grades. Nevertheless, de- 
fendant insisted that, because plaintiff 
took up a draft and the bill of lading 
before arrival of the shipment, plaintiff 
thereby became owner of the corn and 
could not recover the purchase price. 
The supreme court ruled against this 
contention. 

See, also, similar case cited in section 143. 


(Chapter XI to be Concluded) 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN BOLIVIA 

Owing to the present high price of 
Chilean flour, there is an increasing de- 
mand for the American product in Bo- 
livia. Normally the United States sup- 
plies Bolivia with 5,000 tons of flour 
yearly, about the same amount coming 
from Chile. Bolivia imports some 2,000 
tons of rice yearly, most of which is 
from Saigon and Siam. A small amount 
of choice blue rose is purchased from 
the United States. American oatmeal 
has practically no competition in Bolivia. 





The production of dry lima beans in 
California is estimated at 1,350,000 bags 
of 100 lbs each from 125,000 acres, ac- 
cording to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The average yield per 
acre is placed at 1,080 lbs. In 1921 the 
estimated production of dry lima beans 
in California was 825,000 bags of 100 
Ibs each. 
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The Strand Magazine, which cannot be 
obtained from news stands, is well worth 
a subscription direct from the London 
office of the publication. The American 
rights of the fiction appearing in the 
Strand are distributed among no less 
than four periodicals, so that such a sub- 
scription is a direct saving to the maga- 
zine reader. We do not know of any one 
American magazine that publishes the 
wealth of material in a single issue that 
one may find in the Strand. Here, for 
example, is, in part, what the December 
number contained: “The Rough Little Girl 
and the Smooth Little Girl” by A. S. M. 
Hutchinson, “The Film That Was Never 
Shown” by “Sapper,” “Charles Dickens’ 
First Love: As Revealed by His Letters 
Now First Published” by B. W. Matz, 
the inevitable “Acrostics” so delirious to 
the British mind, “The Magic Plus 
Fours” by P. G. Wodehouse, “After 
Dark” by Bertram Atkey, “Billy Bones” 
by A. Conan Doyle, “His Brother’s 
Keeper” by W. W. Jacobs, a series of 
humorous drawings by W. Heath Rob- 
inson, “Mustard-Pot, Duellist” by Gil- 
bert Frankau, “Chinese Horses” by 
Hugh Walpole, “Children” by Arnold 
Bennett, “The Bewildering Egg” by 
Brentwood Arley, “The Drum” by F. 
Britten Austin and an article by Max 
Pemberton. I believe the subscription 
price to any part of the world is fifteen 
shillings a year. 

Hearst’s International Magazine for 
January contains a short story called 
“Soft Boiled,” written by one Clifford 
Raymond, which deals with a young 
gunman of New York, who is reformed 
by the influence of moving pictures. 
Eventually, having saved enough money 
through paid murdering, he marries the 
girl of his choice and removes to the 
country where he purchases a farm. 
Perhaps young gunmen raised in the 
streets of New York retire to farms,— 
it is difficult to speak with authority,— 
but one may be reasonably certain that 
the sentimentalist’s glorification of such 
a character has a far more dangerous 
influence than the various smutty books 
suppressed by our vigilant vice commit- 
tees. As “Ma Pettingill” has remarked 
apropos of a child’s attempt at murder, 
“Ain’t it grand how the movies teach 
what young children ought to know?” 

* * 


Following close upon his “Short His- 
tory of the World” H. G. Wells has 
brought out a still further revised edi- 
tion of his “Outline of History.” The 
faithful reader of Wells probably re- 
ceives his reward in Heaven, but the 
least that Wells’s publishers can do to 
square themselves with the earlier read- 
ers of the history is to issue a supple- 
mentary pamphlet for their benefit. The 
added material covers in all more than 
twenty pages. It contains an extended 
story of Abraham Lincoln and the Civil 
War, nine new pages on Bolshevist his- 
tory in Russia, several pages on the 
Fascisti in Italy, the Greco-Turkish 
War, and the present French policy, and 
an extended survey of United States his- 
tory with revised allusions to George 
Washington and Woodrow Wilson. 

We have just finished reading the 
“Short History of the World” (it is 
not abridged from the “Outline,” by the 
way), and the work impresses us as be- 
ing rather a mess. There is an inade- 
quacy of maps, barely any mention of 
Napoleon’s campaigns and no reference 
(that we have been able to discover) to 
the influence of Joan of Arc. Instead 
we are given a disproportionate amount 
of Chinese history. Nevertheless Wells’s 
idea of approaching the story of Europe 
from the wide horizons of a world his- 
tory is far more instructive than the 
methods of the cramped natjonalist his- 
torian. “A Short History of the World” 
suffers principally from being short. 

* 


Is it possible that the proverbial con- 
ceit of actors is to be compared with 
that of the average American novelist? 
We trow not. Theodore Dreiser, a 
clumsy “realist,” is the author of a vol- 


ume called “A Book About Myself,” and 
from the publisher’s statement perhaps 
the following chronology will suffice: 
“1890—Dreiser starts work in business 
department of Chicago Herald. (Falls 
in love.) 1891—Dreiser picks up job as 
reporter on Chicago Globe. ($15.00 a 
week.) 1892—Dreiser goes to St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. Reviews three plays 
that never appear. Fired. (In love 
again.) 1893—On Cleveland Leader. 
Then Pittsburgh Dispatch. (Out of 
love.) 1894—Space job on New- York 
World—$7.50 a column. (In love.)” 
Oh, cunning! 
* - 

And here is another little thing: In 
order to sell the works of O. Henry is it 
necessary to “drag his name through the 
mire”’—as our dear old uncle used to 
say? Thanks to the (possibly) well 
meaning biographer of O. Henry the 
world is pretty well informed by this 
time that the author of “Cabbages and 
Kings” spent several years in prison for 
a crime which he did not commit. The 
man kept the secret during his life but 
at the height of his posthumous popular- 
ity “the cat was let out of the bag” (the 
same uncle) because of a not mistaken 
supposition that maudlin public senti- 
ment would still further increase the 
sale of O. Henry’s works. We now have, 
as advertised, the full story “told with 
passionate intensity by his famous fel- 
low-prisoner, Al Jennings, in ‘Through 
the Shadows With O. Henry.’ Al Jen- 
nings was probably the most picturesque 
train robber that ever lived. He came 
of a good southern family ruined by the 
Civil War, went to a fine military acad- 
emy, was a runaway boy, broncho buster, 
lawyer, adventurer, train robber, prison- 
er, sheriff, and author. He killed his 
first man at fourteen. He robbed his 
first train when he was about twenty-five. 
When he came out of prison, he walked 
up to the first man he met and said, ‘I 
am an ex-con—just got out of the pen. 
If you don’t like it, go to Hell?” 

A rare tribute to the memory of an 
author. 

* * 

The Northwestern Miller twenty-five 
years ago. The following matter ap- 
pears in the issue dated January 7, 1898: 

Editorial—Mr. Kufeke, of Glasgow, 
contributes a letter on flour adulteration 
and the editor comments thereon—A let- 
ter from a well-known corn flour maker 
appears, urging opposition to proposed 
anti-adulteration legislation—Millers are 
again urged to meet and organize against 
the adulteration evil. 

Japanese Wheat and Flour—Joseph T. 
Mannix writes a most interesting com- 
munication on this subject from Nag- 
asaki. 

Minneapolis—The mills, in six days, 
made 243,390 bbls, leading the preceding 
week’s output by 43,000—December’s 
business was the best for that month in 
many years. 

Head of the Lakes—A very uneventful 
week ended the year—About 1,000,000 
bus of December wheat were delivered 
to Leiter’s agents—The Minnesota Mill- 
ing Co. has been incorporated. 

Chicago and Wisconsin—Quite a fair 
amount of business was done—Sales of 
flour were pushed in order to reduce 
stocks. 

St. Louis and the Southwest—A cloud 
of holiday dullness hung over the mar- 
ket, but Friday in the Exchange was 
given up to jollification. 

Milwaukee—Flour production was the 
smallest for some weeks—For the year 
the output was 1,740,712 bbls, against 
1,641,822 in 1896. 

Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas—A clash 
has occurred between the milling inter- 
ests of Texas and Oklahoma on the 
question of freight differentials. 

The Canadian Miller—Canada millers 
regard 1897 as having been a better mill- 
ing year than 1896. 

“The Canadian Miller” referred to in 
the foregoing was a publication then re- 
cently purchased by The Northwestern 
Miller. 
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United States—Fiour and Wheat Exports 

Exports of fiour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 

r——000's omitted——,. Per ct. 

1922— Flour, bbis Wheat, bus as flour 
November .... 1,556 10,577 40 
October 18,282 
September .... 26,987 


February 
January 
1921— 
December .... 
November .... 
October 
September .... 


February ..... 
January 

1920— 
December .... 
November .... 
October 
September .... 
August 
July 

By fiscal years— 


23,838 


208,321 
293,268 
122,431 
178,583 
34,119 
149,831 
173,274 
259,643 
92,394 
91,603 
30,160 
23,729 
46,680 
66,923 
100,371 
76,569 


155,015 
279,949 
218,280 
148,086 
111,177 
106,196 
154,050 
205,830 
173,862 
99,509 
61,655 
32,669 
24,257 
48,490 
92,780 
91,384 


*Eleven months. 





United Kingdom—Crops 
Grain crops of the United Kingdom, as re- 
ported by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
Oats 


164,752 
180,872 
219,316 
257,433 
214,728 


Barley 
54,580 
68,435 
59,523 
64,036 
59,290 
54,568 
48,376 
66,559 
67,701 
59,211 60,042 
66,340 59,625 


ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley 


-— Bus—, 
1922 1921 
61,192 69,776 
40,480 42,472 
74,248 80,264 2,157 
SCOTLAND (000°S OMITTED) 
Bus—, ;-—Acres—, 
1921 1922 1921 
2,520 2,568 65 65 
5,888 5,912 157 171 
38,496 38,344 987 1,011 
IRELAND (000’S OMITTED) 
-—Bus—, -—Acres—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
1,451 1,402 43 50 
5,952 7,527 175 207 
46,144 63,648 1,254 1,332 
141 136 6 6 


a 
1922 





Latvia—Crops 

Grain crops of Latvia, as reported by the 
International Institute of Agriculture, by 

calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Oats Rye Filaxs’d 
1922..... 977 6,867 18,870 17,397 610 
784 6,496 16,842 9,806 626 
389 3,054 7,784 4,686 416 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxs’d 
9 388 675 583 

362 622 562 

306 533 486 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Stranger (to office boy): “I wanna see 
the editor.” 

Office Boy: “What editor? We got all 
kinds of editors around this joint, nothin’ 
but editors; just like the Mexican army, 
all generals and no privates.” 

—Washington Times. 
: - 


For hours they had been together on 
her front porch. The moon cast its tender 
gleam down on the young and handsome 
couple who sat strangely far apart. He 
sighed. She sighed. Finally: 

‘I wish I had money, dear,” he said. 
“T’d travel.” 

Impulsively, she slipped her hand into 
his; then, rising swiftly, she sped into 
the house. 

Aghast, he looked at his hand. In his 
palm lay a nickel. —Harvard Lampoon. 

” * 


Teacher: “This time we are going to 
have a little talk on wading birds. Of 
these the familiar stork is one—what are 
you laughing at, Elsie?” 

Little Elsie: “Oh, but teacher—the idea 
of there being any storks!” 

—Kasper (Stockholm). 
* * 


“I suppose,” said the cross-examining 
lawyer, in his snappiest manner, “that 
you remember the date of your birth?” 

“Certainly,” said the witness with a 
bored air. “Every man remembers his 
birthday.” 

“A newly born infant has no memory. 
Now, sir, how do you know that it wasn’t 
a day sooner or a day later, or a week, or 
a month, or a year than the date you 
have in mind?” 

“Why—er—ahem—lI’ve been told—” 

“Exactly. You’ve been told, but you 
don’t know. Step down. Gentlemen of 
the jury, this is the kind of witness who 
has testified against the unimpeachable 
character of my client.” 

—Birmingham 4A ge-Herald. 


7 * * 


It was a lurid British melodrama, and 
one of the characters, a king, was 
haranguing his son. 

“Come,” said the king, “let us go into 
the ’ouse.” 

“Did you hear that?” said a man in the 
stalls to his companion. “He said ’ouse.” 

Overhearing the remark, and fixing the 
interrupter with his eye, the king ad- 
vanced to the footlights and exclaimed: 

“Yus, I said ’ouse! Do you think as 
’ow a king would live in apartments?” 

—Tit-Bits (London). 
* #* 

Mrs. J— M— has decided not to an- 
nounce any more programmes by the 
choir of the Congregational Church until 
the duck season is over. However there 
will always be d music by some mem- 
bers of the choir Sunday evening. 

—Baudetie Region (Baudette, Minn.). 

* * 


In a divorce case the counsel of the 
lady plaintiff pleaded, among other rea- 
sons, incompatibility of temper, and de- 
scribed the husband’s character as: “Bru- 
tal, violent, passionate.” 

The.husband’s counsel then arose in his 
turn and represented the lady as being: 
“Spiteful, angry, waspish.” 

us gt ey pardon,” interrupted the 
judge, “but, gentlemen, I really don’t 
quite see where the incompatibility of 
temper comes in.” 

—Weekly Telegraph (London). 
* * 


Fair Visitor: “Is there some place 
aboard where I can get a drink of water?” 
The Gob: “Certainly, Miss. At the 
scuttlebutt, on the starboard side of the 
gun deck, ’midships, just for’rud of the 
dynamo hatch.” —Judge. 


Special Notices 


January 10, 199: 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEAsE 








The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








A SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILL THAT IS 
favorably known for the quality of its flour 
has openings for salesmen in Michigan 
and northern Ohio; this is an excellent 
opportunity for men that can produce busi- 
ness. Address 1042, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





PENNSYLVANIA SALESMAN 
WANTED 


One of the largest milling con- 
cerns in the Southwest has open- 
ing for salesman for either east 
half or west half of Pennsyl- 
vania; must have trade ac- 
quaintance in territory selected; 
earnings based on shipments into 
territory without limit; excep- 
tional backing from mill. This 
is an especial opportunity for 
right man. Address 908, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILL WITH 
established trade desires to secure services 
of a live, aggressive salesman to represent 
them in southern Wisconsin; none except 
producers and men with proven record 
need apply. Address 1043, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


For live, aggressive salesman in Iowa 
territory; line includes both Kansas 
hard wheat flour and Missouri soft 
wheat, as well as full line of pack- 
age goods and other cereals. Ad- 
dress all communications to 907, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


IOWA AND ILLINOIS SALESMAN WANT- 
ed by spring wheat mill with established 
trade; good opportunity for salesmen with 
ability and aggressiveness to make prof- 
itable connection; to receive consideration 
applicants must have acquaintance in ter- 
ritory and give reference and full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address 1053, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR OTHER 
office work, wanted at once; 12 years’ ex- 
perience; 2% in milling business; refer- 
ences. Miss L. E. Murray, 2622 Third Ave 
S, Minneapolis, 


POSITION WANTED BY MAN WITH 
large experience in mixed feed business; 
also in wheat and rye milling and grain 
business. Address 1044, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


A RELIABLE, EXPERIENCED MILL- 
wright, expert on machine setting, shaft- 
ing, belting, babbitting and spouting; if 
having trouble write me. “Millwright,” 
510 Beaumont St, St. Paul, Minn. 


A MAN WITH PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
in both milling and baking, with a wide 
acquaintance among metropolitan flour 
buyers, is in position to furnish to spring 
wheat and Kansas mills a very exceptional 
service. Reply “Z,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St, New York City. 


MAN WHO HAS HAD BROAD EXPERI- 
ence handling sales both in the field and as 
sales manager, who is familiar with the 
business and acquainted in practically 
every state east of the Mississippi River, 
will be available shortly for position for 
which his past experience and training fit 
him; would consider position as manager, 
sales manager, branch manager or field 
representative for a high class mill; full 
particulars as to past experience and con- 
nections on request. Address Box 10, care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 




















MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








ALL MILL MACHINERY, 125 BBLS; GOOD 
feed mill, 100 h-p standard Murray-Corliss 
engine boiler; all fittings new; 24-in by 
52-ft smokestack; all beltings, one 14-in 
double leather belt, 90 ft long; shaft pulley 
elevator; one Alsop bleacher, nearly new; 
conveyors of all kinds. H. Green, 
Parker, 8.- D. 





MILL FOR SALE—100 BBLS CAPACITY 
eight-room house; first-class running op 
der; money-maker for years; large ho 
trade, good territory; your opportunity 
acquire an established and well Paying 
business; must sell to settle estate. Phillip 
Koll, Colby, Wis. 


— 


MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbis 
wheat fiour, 500 bbis rye flour, 
800 tons poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 750,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage spac: 
Plant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type and highest 
grade, and is ready to run. Elec 
tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large offic 
building; complete in every 
sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pri 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar 
kets at direct freight rate. 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





WD COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration § claiins, 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refvr- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are memn- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a prr- 
centage basis; no collection—no piy. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMEN’ 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bld¢., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








The finest grade of paper that 
can be made in America will be 


The 
Annibersary 
Number 


The Northwestern Miller 


now in preparation, to be pub- 
lished this year. Many of the il- 
lustrations will be in colors. 


Covers painted by Mr. H. Cassiers, 
of Brussels, Belgium. 


Frontispiece etched by Pierre 
Nuyttens. 


Title page by Ernest 
Nuremberg. 


Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, 
Vernon Howe Bailey, R. Caton 
Woodville, H. M. Brock, B, C. 
Brickdale, Cecil Aldin, Reginald 
Birch, George BE. Graves, N. C. 
Wyeth and others, 


Fiction by Eden Phillpotts, Paul 
Hervey Fox, William Merriam 
Rouse, and others. 


Poetry by Richard Burton, Clinton 
Scollard, Amelia Josephine Burr, 
George Sterling, Thomas Walsh, 
Richard Warner Borst, Herbert 
J. Hall, Margaret Adelaide Wil- 
son, Edith Thompson, and oth- 
ers. 


Historical sketches and reviews 
by competent authorities. 


Every contribution original and 
prepared especially and exclusive- 
ly for this notable number, which 
will fitly commemorate the Fifty 
Years of Milling Progress con- 
temporaneous with the éxistence 
of The Northwestern Miller, 


Nister, 


Advertising space is offered to «11 
reputable concerns in the trac‘. 
Rates and full particulars on ap; 
Plication to The Northwesterts, 
Miller or any of its branch offices. 3 
t 


AY 























